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HOW THE YEAR WENT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Coup lay the midnight, co!d and black 
On sleeping earth and sea ; 

The moon paused on her pallid track 
And the stars crept out to see, 


As, bowed with age and bent aud blear, 
The Old Year took his way 

Across Earth’s little atmosphere 
Toward the slow-moving day. 


A sound of revel smote and rang 
In joyous, merry din. 
“The New Year comes,’’ glad voices sang ; 
** Arise and let bim in.” 


Sadly the Old Year paused ; a sigh 
Broke from his brave old heart, 
“ The world cares nut that I must die, 
And smiles to see me part. 


“* When I was young, it welcomed me 
With gifts aud song and praise. 
Have I not served it faithfully 
These many months and days ? 


* Why should men joy to see me go— 
I, their old, loving friend, 
Departing, grieved and ad and slow, 
With none to watch my end ?”’ 


But as the Old Year spoke 4 sound 
Of voices low and sweet 

Struck on his ear, and, peering round, 
He stayed his lagging feet. 


Two lovers Jeaned them side by side, 

On either cheek a tear, 
And with a strong, ead voice, one cried : 
* Good-bye, good-bye, Old Year !” 


Good bye, O kindly friend and true, 
Who wove our lives in one. 

Other good years may come; but you 
Are still our dearest one,” 


Then smiled the Old Year, as he went, 
His misty eyes shone bright, 

And, fearless now and quite content. 
He fared into the night. 


And when he met the New-born Year, 
All rosy, blithe, and gay, 

He cheered him with a father’s cheer 
And sped him on his way. 


‘ Heaven go with thee, fair son, and keep; 
And this thy guerdon be, 
That at thy end some eyes may weep 
As they have wept for me.” 
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REMARES ON COMMUNISM AND 
SOCIALISM. 


II. 


BY PRES. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





We have defined communism and social- 
~ to be in their essence the substitution 
4ymmon, or public, or ‘‘collective” 
tty for private property; that the 
‘ye or the community is made the propri- 
cide of all the means of production and 
of existing products—including, of course, 
the soil and whatever comes from it—in- 
stead of the private person or the associa. 
tion of private persons, uniting or separat- 
ing by free consent. The consequences of 
such a complete overturn in the relations 
of individuals to production we cannot yet 
fitly consider. It is more important at this 
stage of our inquiries to try to find out 
whether there are not some sub-divisions 
of communism, and thus to put ourselves 
on our guard against confounding together 
under one forms of society which differ in 
important respects. 


The Indore 


1. But, first of all, the definition given 
above needs to be defended at one point. 
Admitting its truth, must we not admit 
also that partnerships in the freest society 
are not a kind of common life and do not 
presuppose a common property? The an- 
swer is that some forms of communistic 
society do resemble some forms of part- 
nerships; but tbat there are essential dif- 
ferences between the two. One is that 
partnership is a limited form of doing 
business which a single person, if he had 
the capital and ability, could do equally 
wel]. There is also nothing political about 
it. It isacreature of the state, and need 
not interfere with any of the state’s pow- 
ers. But the community, even on 4 small 
scale, cannot fail to obstruct the state in 
its proper office. For instance, it may con- 
trol the family system, one department of 
private rights for the protection and free 
exercise of which states may be said to 
exist. Another difference is that partner- 
ship is purely voluntary, acreature of law, 
generally temporary and terminable at 
will, without any intention for the most 
part of continuing its own existence indefi- 
nitely, and with no control of the firm 
over the conduct of the single partners, 
except so far as is necessary for prosecut- 
ing the business. 

Still more resemblance does a com- 
munity of slaves or serfs under a master 
bear to the communities of which we here 
speak. In the system of serfage the labor- 
ers are by law or usage permanently con- 
nected with the soil. They cannot legally 
remove from it, or marry, or dispose of 
their crops or productions without the 
land-owner’s consent. He may even have 
political rights over them, united with 
some of the rights he can exercise over 
slaves. The community may be so far 
isolated that the serf may have no uniling 
bond to the body politic except through 
his master. But here the property is all 
vested in the master, and can for the most 
part be alienated by him, or may be taken 
from him for political offenses. In the 
system of slavery the property of the mas- 
ter includes the slave and his children, as 
well as the soil; and the state, while the 
system lasts, interferes only on the ground 
of humanity. 

Tbe Spartan commonwealth had not 
only a system of serfage, under which the 
state was the ultimate proprietor; but a di- 
vision of land also to the original members 
of the body politic in equal portions, which 
at first they could not alienate. Besides 
this, the men had common meals as Jong 
as each member of a club could contribute 
his share of the expenses. There was also 
great loosenessin regard to the marriage re- 
lation. But the individual Spartan became 
free at length to alienate his lands in his 
lifetime or by will; so that before the time 
of Aristotle vast inequalities existed in*the 
estates, and the whole soil came into the 
hands of a few proprietors. This was 
anything but communism. 


But, passing on from this point, we come 
to the more important one of the differ- 
ent forms of communities. Here we no- 
tice first those early societies which were 
at any early period developed out of the 
family «nd consisted of blood - rela- 
tives. These communities were germs 
of tribes and expansions of the family. 
Within them crimes were punished and 
rights secured in a rude way; but no right 





of property as between the members was 


very definitely settled, while, as far as a 
similar neighboring community was con- 
cerned, the possessions of the community 
were defended by force. Land for the pur- 
poses of cultivation had no value. Products 
there were next to none, and still less did 
division of labor exist. The family was, 
so to speak, held in solution in the great 
family or community. We cannot afford 
to go further into the details of these early 
institutions, which have been investigated 
by Bachofen, McLennan, Lubbock, Mor- 
gan, Girard-Fenton, and others. Nor can 
we more than mention the later forms 
which appear in several parts of the world 
where the lands within a hundred, or otber 
small districts, or at least meadow-lands 
and forests, have been held in common even 
until modern times; and where for a long 
period the plow-lands were exchanged 
among the inhabitants from year to year. 
For communities under these forms Sir 
Henry 8. Maine, Laveleye, and others 
must be consulted. In these, as well as in 
the communities first mentioned, the start- 
ing point was the family. In the first 
form the necessity of self-defense must 
have been the main cause of the common 
life in contiguous settlements. In the 
second, the village communities being a 
part of a tribe or union and being now 
devoted to agriculture, as well as pasturage, 
houses and lands adjoining became per- 
sonal property; although there was a time 
in some races when these were exchanged 
from year to year. As soon, then, as houses 
and lands had a value private property to 
@ very great extent all over the world was 
recognized. 

These early communities teach us little, 
The second communistic form is that which 
bas arisen within the state, whenever for 
various reasons small bodies of men make 
a common stock and live a life severed 
from the rest of the society. This is not 
an unfrequent phenomenon in the history 
of mankind. The most common cause for 
their existence has been either the ascetic 
or in some way the religious principle, 
whetber it appears in the contemplative 
life of the Buddhist mendicant order, in 
the institutions of the Ess: nes, and among 
the various kinds of Christian monks; or 
in a more fanatical form, as among the 
Anabaptists under John of Leyden; or in 
associations of dreamers for establishing 
societies after a certain idea, like Cabet’s 
colony in Texas; or for industrial purposes, 
like that of Owen. Many of these are full 
of interest and would reward study. Some 
few of them may be noticed hereafter. 


It is to be observed, however, that all of 
these form parts of states, just as towns and 
villages do, except that they are not separate 
political communities. There never has 
been a state consisting of such communities 
and of such only. The state protects them 
and their property, and society stands aloof 
from them, as they stand aloof from society, 
It is impossible tbat in such a position they 
should not receive ideas from the larger 
community under whose shadow they live. 
Hence, all conclusions from their conduct 
and history are subject to some doubt. 
We may always ask whether such com- 
munities have acted out their genuine 
nature; whether the world outside of their 
pale has not repressed some evil; has not 
prevented their principles from running to 
an extreme, and infused some good into 
them, Sometimes, also, they have lasted 





80 short a time that no sure judgment can 
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would bear if time were given them. 

A third communistic form would be that 
of a communistic or socialistic state, with all 
power put into the hands of the upturners 
of existing society to carry out their prin- 
ciples as they wished. But, unfortunately 
for mankind in the future, there have been 
no such communities in the past. History 
has no voice to utter concerning commun- 
tatic states. That awful thing, private 
property, has lorded it since a little after 
the era of the cave-dwellers until now. 
And just in this consists the power and 
plausibility of socialism. They can tell 
the operative that if only the theory is made 
practical his fortune will be made; or as 
Mr. Most, who has been a member of the 
German Parliament, tells them, a man will 
need only to work ten years, from his eigh- 
teenth to his twenty-eighth year, to be sup- 
ported by the socialistic state for the rest 
of his life. 

Thus we see that another division can be 
made for practical uses, between commun- 
istic forms which have been tested by experi- 
ence and those that exist as mere theories. 
These latter are of incomparably vaster im- 
portance than all the others that have been 
thought of since the beginning of the crea- 
tion. They bave also this peculiarity, that, 
whilst the old experiments proceeded from 
some philosophical or religious conviction, 
which adds dignity and worth to them; the 
new experiments, which amount to an abso- 
lute overthrow of all existing political in- 
stitutions, are applications chiefly of prin- 
ciples of political economy, which, to say 
the least, are not so certain of success as to 
justify a complete revolution. 

But we are anticipating what we might 
better say by and by. At present we must 
look at the history and results of the com- 
munistic system as it has shown itself by 
actual experiment; then at the theories and 
plans for a new order of things, which have 
not been submitted to trial. Much of this 
matter we may lightly pass over. It will 
then be necessary to examine far more fully 
the schemes which are now agitating the 


world. 
YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
MILLENARIES ? 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D. D. 


It issaid by one apologist for the mil- 
lenarians in the Presbyterian Church that 
their views involve no departure from the 
standards of that church; but only a 
slight change or two in the order and ar- 
rangement of the common doctrine. It is 
admitted by another representative that 
there is a real departure; but not a vital 
one, not a departure involving any sub- 
stantial element in the doctrinal system 
contained in our Chureh Symbols. Both 
claim immunity on these grounds; and the 
latter, to protect himself, advances the 
broad proposition that ‘‘by common con- 
sent those articles of the Confession not 
essential to the reformed system of theol- 
ogy are not necessarily included in the 
adoption of the Confession.” 

Yet even at this early stage in the dis- 
cussion it has become abundantly appa- 
rent that the doctrinal divergencies in 
what I may call Presbyterian millenarian- 
ism are far more serious than some of its 
expounders seem to apprehend. There is 








at the outset an utter denial on their part 
of the clear and central doctrine of our 
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Symbols as to the present kingship of 
Christ and the present existende of his 
kingdom on the earth. There is an equal- 
ly broad denial of the solemn affirmations 
of oue@onfession as tothe plan and pare 
pose of the Father with respect to the 
creation and government and final dispo- 
sition of the world. There is an obvious 
departure from the Standards as to the 
person and mission of the Holy Spirit, 
and to the results which maybe antici 
pated from his work among men. There 
is certainly an inferior, if not corrupting 
conception of our Lord himself as to his 
personality, his aim in his redemptive mis- 
sion, and the consummation to which he 
aspires in that great work. There is also 
a very barrow and enfeebling conception 
of the Gospel, regarded asa scheme of 
grace—one of which it is no exaggeration 
to say that, while it is quite contrary to our 
Symbols, it sadly dwarfs and disparages 
that Gospel considered as a proclamation 
of merey to fallen mankind. Of the er- 
ratic quality of their views of human de- 
pravity no more graphic exhibition need 
be named than the really wicked statement 
by one of their representative authors 
that man has no inalienable rights except the 
right tobe damned /{ Onuparallel with this 
might be pluced their notions concerning 
election, which seem little better than a 
travesty on the Catholic conception of that 
fact, expressed in our symbols and held 
by the great body of our ministry and 
people. And if to all this, and more 
which might be named, we add their no- 
tions as to the second coming itself, as 
to the first resurrection, as to the mysteri- 
ous ‘‘rapture” of the saints, as to the 
judgments which are at that juncture to 
come upon the earth,as to the gathering 
of the Jews in Palestine and the earthly 
reign of Christi at Jerusalem, as to the 
nature of the millennium, and lastly as 
to a day of judgment beginning before the 
millennium, running on through it, and 
finally completed after it, we have an ag- 
gregate of doctrinal abberration which at 
least justifies the question: What shall we 
do with these millenaries? 

Serious as this inquiry is on this side, it 
must grow more serious when we consider 
the practical influences and effects of these 
erratic views. What millenarianism has 
done-for the Church in the past is already 
known to the student of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and in view of that painful revelation 
it may be legitimately asked whether there 
is anything io the present type of mille- 
narianism which justifies the hope of better 
results in the future. It is, indeed, claimed 
that these notions tend to produce holy 
living, to develop a more elevated type of 
Christian character, to encourage consecra- 
tion, to quicken zeal in the missionary 
work, etc. But these claims may as well 
be postponed until time has more fully 
tested them. In all charity one is com- 
pelled to query whether this is anything 
more than that natural confidence in per- 
sonal opinion, that human faith in self, and 
so on which are almost invariable con- 
comitants of new and grotesque notions in 
the sphere of religion. The claim that 
these views are such as develop the high- 
ect kind of missionary zeal and fruitful- 
ness is one which ought especially to be 
held in reserve. A young man may, it is 
true, rush out into the great mission-field 
with his heart full of earnestness and his 
soul aglow with the largest expecta- 
tions, and may seem for a time to be an 
example of Pauline energy and faith; but 
after a little, finding the work harder 
than he had fancied, discovering that his 
~ efforts were less fruitful than he had 
dreamed, he may begin to think that he 
had been expecting too much from the 
Gospel, may fall back on enfeebling con- 
ceptions of depravity or of the election of 
grace, and at last may possibly become an 
enthusiastic millenarian, looking rather 
for a Saviour who shall come again not to 
save the world, but to subjugate the world. 
But such cases justify no very broad gen- 
eralization, Like all new notions, this al- 
ready seems to excite in the breasts of some 
of its expounders an ungracious sort of com- 
parison between themselves and the nodding 
and sleeping church; between themselves 
and some of their brethren, also, whom 
one of them in his “Maranatha” describes 
as “‘sleepily engaged on the Lord’s day in 





mparting toa sleepy handful a eonfused 

mixture of darkness and light, and perhaps 
witnessing the addition to the church of 
scarcely two or three persons in a year.” 
Nor are.there wanting evidences that, al- 
though the more cultivated and restrained 
of these brethren may be kept from those 
Wider departures from Christian propriety 
and from thet wild fanaticism which have 
followed habitually im the wake of this 
heresy, there will be others whom no such 
restraint will keep back even from the 
grossest delusions and the worst practices 
in the name of religion. Should such con 
sequences now follow this new dogma, as” 
they bave done heretofore, the responsibil- 
ity must rest largely on the men who now 
stand before the Christian public as its 
more reputable exponents and defenders. 
And if such teachings by Presbyterian 
ministers should lead to the diminution 
of denominational activity at bome and 
abroad, to useless if not injurious debate 
and controversy, to the development of 
parties and strifes, to ecclesiastical trials, 
with all their undesirable concomitants, 
these teachers must expect to be regarded 
as responsible for the consequences of their 
own mistakes. 

What is the best corrective of such doc- 
trinal aberrations, such practical mis- 
chiefs? Shall the Presbyterian Church 
let the whole matter go by default, trust- 
ing to time and the sober second thought 
of all parties to cure the evil? Shall it re- 
sort to ecclesiastical intervention, and 
arraign these men at its bar for judical in- 
vestigation and for such condemnation as 
may be needful in the case? Shall it 
simply purge itself by renewed declara- 
tions, such as that of the last General As- 
sembly, in respect to this error and to the 
true doctrine of the second coming of our 
Lord and the related eschatological truths? 
What, in a word, shall we do with our 
millenaries? 

The use of the judicial knife ought, if 
possible, to be avoided. In any case, re- 
sort to ecclesiastical process is justifiable 
only when all milder measures have obvi- 
ously failed. Nothing damages a church 
like ours more than frequent litigious pro- 
ceedings; more than frequent acrimonious 
trials, whether stirred up around small 
issues or initiated for the gratification of 
personal animosities. Moreover, there are 
in our Church many most estimable men 
who have held in part or have been in- 
clined to favor these chiliastic opinions; 
but who have been none the less earnest 
in their loyalty to the Church and 
steadfast in their devotion to all 
Christian work. There have been some 
teachers, notably the late Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, who have not only entertained such 
views, but published them, at least in out- 
line. For the sake of such men, if for no 
other cause, it might be wise to suffer these 
letter and more sweeping opinions to pass 
without ecclesiastical rebuke, There is 
also ground for apprehending that any 
judicial proceedings, directing public at- 
tention to the matter and making martyrs 
in a sense of the persons put on trial, might 
give to the heresy itself a prominence 
which it could not otherwise attain. For 
these reasons and for other of like char- 
acter the calling of ecclesiastical authority 
into requisition should be regarded as the 
very last resort, In this conclusion all may 
not be able cordially to agree, There are 
thoughtful observers who are inclined to 
believe that the next great controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church, and in other 
Protestant Churches as well, will be not 
along the line of the controversies of a 
century or a generation ago, but around 
new issues in the two departments of ec- 
clesiology and eschatology, especially the 
latter. Some such minds are seriously dis- 
turbed by these recent developements, and 
are suspecting that we are on the eve of 
another great struggle in the field of doc- 
trine, in which ultimately, if not now, 
some of the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel will be at stake. But is it not better 
to anticipate more peaceful, more happy 
results? Is it not, at least, wise to wait,and 
see whether other and milder measures will 
net correct these injurious tendencies, and 
sufficiently protect the truth against all 
dangerous invasion? 

There are some reasons for rejoicing 
that this issue has arisen. If it shall lead 





Christian minds to a more careful study of 
all that the Word of God con! | in re- 
gard to the future of the Och nd of 
humanity; if it shall bring about a m 
thorough investigation of the truth in re- 
spect to the relations of our blessed Lord 
to that great future; if these crude notions 
shall be subjected to such testing and 
weighing as will show how little solid sub- 
stance there isin them; if the grand ver- 
ities of Scripture and of Providence in 
respect to the final and glorious triumph- 
ing of the Gospel on the earth shall be 
more distinctly brought into view, and the 
real nature and object of the promised 
millennium shall be more fully seen and 
more heartily prayed for and labored for, 
then this discussion will work out results 
good enough to compensate for all the 
harm that may attend it. The true cure 
lies here. All that is needed is fair, frank, 
thorough biblical investigation. Under 
the searching light of such investigation, 
the grotesque absurdities, the foolish lit- 
eralisms, the amusing contradictions, and 
also the large pretensions of the late 
Prophetic Conference will be reduced to 
their true dimensions. Then it will abun- 
dantly appear that, as there have been 
prophets who propbesied falsely, so there 
be interpreters of prophecy who seem to 
be wiser than seven men that can render a 
reason, but whose vaticinations are not the 
truth of God. 
LANE SEMINARY. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





BY LILLIE E, BARR, 





THE mother Mary could not rest, 
For joy of babe upon her breast. 
‘*Of days,’’ she said, ‘‘this day fs best, 
And I[ of mothers am most blest, 
Gloria in Excelsis ! 


“This wondrous child of David's line, 
Foretold by prophets and by sign, 
Shall drink the strong and eat the fine, 
And wash his garments in red wine, 

Glorta in Excelsis ! 


“On Zion’s foes he shall descend, 
And Zion's scepter from them rend, 
And upto Zion make all bend, 

And of his kingdom be no end, 
Gloria in Excelsis!" 


Then Mary sleeps, and lo! there les 
Strange vision in her close-shut eyes— 
Vision that fills her with surprise ; 
Yet still ehe murmurs, amid sighs, 

** Gloria in Aacelsis !”” 


She sees a lowly house of love, 

A life that doth all duty prove, 

A spirit brooding like a dove, 

And sad and slow her lips do move: 
“ Gloria in Excelsis !"” 


She sees the dreadful wilderness, 
The crowds that on his footsteps press, 
The children that he stoops to bless, 
And sweet and low her lips confess, 

* Gloria in Excelsis!” 


She sees the poor aud weary fed, 
The sad and sinful comforted, 
The well-beloved raised from the dead, 
And like a joyful prayer she said, 
* Gloria in Hzcelsis!" 


She heard the wild triumphant strain 
“Hosanoah! David's son doth reign, 
And Zion’s king hath come egain !” 
And answers it with proud refrain, 
“ Gloria in Excelsis!” 


And then there fell a sudden pall, 

A gloom and darkness over all; 

She saw the priests and judgment-hall, 

And like great tears the slow words fall, 
“ Gloriain Excelsis!” 


The cruel crowd, the bitter tree, 
The loneliness and agony, 
The awful sight of Calvary ; 
Yet sighed in ber extremity, 
“ Gloria in Excelsis !" 


For lo! the Cross was rayed in flame, 

And unto it the nations came ; 

And over it was writ The Name, 

King on the cross, in Heaven the same, 
“ Gloria in Hecelsis!” 


She singing woke, and waking prayed: 
‘*Is Mary not the Lord’s handmaid ? 
Though long the promise be delsyed, 
This child shall reign. So hath God said. 
** Gloria in Hucelsis!"” 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
BY MABE. CLE ’ 

Next to prowess and power, the Anglo- 
Saxom hu bg loves an oecasion. See 
nine fighting down the ages, at 
his tournament, on his coronation and grand 

ys, his banners flying. Was he ever 
en, so dusty, so nearly dead that he: 
could mot stop to makea display? I trow 
‘And te shouting for judg- 
ment, if not justice, in the village moot of 
far-off Friesland or Schleswig is to me in 
very truth the father of the man who to- 
day screamed and gesticulated in the sov.. 
ereign ‘‘ parliament” of the United States: 
of America. Heis a noisy creature. I do: 
not mind his bluster; nor do I despise it: 
altogether. It—it is simply disagreeable: 
and unnecessary. He is far from being so: 
great as he thinks himself; but then he is: 
not altogether small. He is simply a man 
of the crown-race of the earth, with all its: 
strength and weakness. If I succeed im 
setting him before the people for just what 
he is—for nothing that he is not—I shall be 
content, 

First of all, give him an occasion in 
whose encircling nimbus he may dispiay 
himself. It may be in the name of his 
party, of his country, even of his God; 
but all the while at bottom it is himself 
that he is airing and showing to his ques- 
tioning and admiring countrymen. Next, 
set before him a possible kingdom, of 
which he may yet be king. The kingdom 
may be small; the throne very “shaky.” 
He will struggle no less hard to mount it, 
He must ‘‘boss” somebody. If not the 
people, then his wife. If not her, then his 
horse or his dog. He seldom rules his chil- 
dren. They are too much of himself. 
This Anglo-Saxon without a monarcby is 
ata disadvantage. England is his Para- 
dise. There he never pines for an occa- 
sion. He can at least, assert himself enough. 
to beat his wife, under sanction of law 
old, no doubt, as the folk-moot of Schles- 
wig. 

On the whole, he is severely restricted! 
in Washington. Here, by dint of vast ex- 
ertion, be manages to exist. At times he 
even flourishes; but not for long. The 
land is too full of creatures just like him- 
self. The eager hordes behind him are 
pushing for his place, and some morning 
he suddenly finds himself swept back from 
the head wave at Washington into the 
waters of — “private life,” that never 
give back their dead. Be it the longest, his 
time is short in the restless capital of this 
seething republic. What wonder that the 
very brevity and uncertainty of its tenure 
excites him to almost miraculous activity 
of action and utterance. He is not a peer 
by birth; no, nor by breeding. Any day 
be knows the ‘‘common people” may 
snatch him back to their bosom, where he 
belongs. But the immunities, the prestige 
of office are precious while they continue; 
the more precious tecause their contin- 
uance is most precarious, So, what wonder 
that he makes the very most of his little 
day, and displays to the utmost his powers, 
whether they be of rhetoric, of judgment, 
or of jurisprudence? 

As I said at the beginning, he loves an 
occasion; and here his occasions are few. 
If he be acabinet minister, they are con- 
fined to a few receptions, state dinners, 
and a yearly report; unless he ventures to 
start off on a ‘‘ trip” across the country, or 
in the ‘‘ Talapoosa,” carrying with him on. 
‘free passes” a small host of repertorial: 
friends, To be sure, if he is a member of 
the House, he may shriek perpetually, 
and tbe winds of heaven will bear his. 
cries about, I emiled as I read in the Jan- 
uary Atlantic, in Charles Dudley Warner’s 

‘Aspects of American Life,” this para- 
graph: 

«Perhaps we have never considered why 
it is that the American Congress stands so 
high in the opinions of this country and 
of the world. This is the reason (the em- 
phasis is mine]: Whena man contemplates 
the possibility of a congressional career he 
sets himself seriously to prepare for that: 
exalted station. [!!!] He studies geogra- 
phy, especially that of his pativeland; . . . 
he studies history, and American history 
thoroughly; he masters American politics; 
he devotes laborious days and nights to the 


acquisition of a knowledge of political 
economy, to astudy of the laws of finance 


and of trade; he makes himself familiar with 
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the course of legislation as it affects the 
vital interests of the country; for he knows 
he isto deal with imperial concerns and 
that his votes will have a far-reaching 
influence in a vast republic,” etc. 

Mr. Spofford, the librarian of Congress, 
has done all this and more, and he could 
tell you from absolute personal knowledge 
how very many members of Congress have 
not dove anything of the kind, he provid- 
ing year after year the necessary informa- 
tion out of which these members make 
their speeches, and spread themselves 
and Mr. Spofford’s knowledge in 
their discussion of the ‘‘imperial con- 
cerns” of the country. There are a 
very few men in every Congress 
who do and who koow all Mr, 
Warner says the member of Congress 
does to make the American Congress so 
‘thigh” a body in the eyes of the civilized 
world; but these scbolastic statesmen are 
about as rare as the century-plant flower. 
At first 1 supposed Mr, Warner was in- 
dulging in his gentle, indigenous irony ; but, 
reading more, discovered he was in earnest 
—tbat Charles Dudley Warner, despite bis 
forty odd years, is still a babe in the woods. 
I must assert (not grimly) that if Mr. War- 
ner had lived in Washington even less than 
ten years he would never have written that 
paragraph, unless he wished to indulge in 
a choice bit of transparent fiction. 

The member of the House may pull up 
his sleeves and shout just as often as he has 
lung power to break in upon his brethren; 
but in the Senate decorum usually pre- 
vails, and the senator who has ‘‘ some- 
thing on his mind” announces that on 
such a day he will make a speech on a cer- 
tain subject. Thisisthe one supreme occa- 
sion upon which the senator may disport 
himself. He finds a plenty of real 
drudgery in his committee-room; finds the 
long droning days of the session often 
triste beyond endurance. The legitimate 
respites of his place are few and not reviv- 
ifying. He may have many epportunities; 
but this is his one occasion. It is possible 
that the exigent theme touching the weal 
of thousands, striking to the very roots of 
human government, may overpower any 
personal consideration; that his speech 
may pervade him till he forgets himself. 
I have heard such speeches, have seen such 
senators; but they do not preponderate, 
The average senatorial speech is gotten up 
for an occasion, for the sake of an election, 
for definite personal ends; not hecause, de- 
spite everything, burning words will say 
themselves in behalf of truth and righteous- 
ness. It is cogitated at the desk; talked 
over to bosom friends; orated in the family 
circle; gesticulated before the looking- 
glass; and at last delivered to the gal- 
leries, with advance slips sent to the news 
paper offices. Anything more material, 
self-conscious, if not selfish, than its finest 
paragraphs could not be imagined. Then 
the senatorial occasion is also an occasion 
for ‘‘ society.” 

‘*My dear, do you know that Senator 
—— is going to make a speech on the 
Hottentot question? You mustgo. Every- 
body will be there!” cries Mrs. Gush to 
Mrs. Mush. 

Whereupon both ladies take out their 
best bonnets and freshest gloves, essay 
their fur-lined mantles, and proceed in 
court attire to wrestle with the doorkeeper 
of the Senate gallery for a seat. Many 
other Mrs. Gushes and Mrs. Mushes do 
likewise; so many, indeed, that bundreds 
g0 away without getting a seat, or even a 
glance at the great defender of the Hotten- 
tots, within. He meanwhile is having the 
best of times, posing himself before gal- 
leries, piled chiefly with lovely women, 
‘amid the flutter of fans, the fragrance of 
flowers, the subtle incense of admiring at- 
tention. What if he does behold just be- 
fore him the back of his enemy, and in the 
distance a dim constituency, and the 
menace of induring fact striking out of 
the past. All the same this moment he has 
his say, his audience, his occasion, and 
the hope born of it shining on his future. 

This is about the way it was when Mr. 
Blaine spoke in the Senate last Wednesday. 
The audience was just what an occasion at 
the Capitol always brings forth. No amount 
of stress or struggle could make the gal- 
leries large enough to hold it; therefore, 
with many cries of discontent, it filtered 
back into the corridors and streets. It was 





| expected that Tburman would answer 
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Blaine, that Lamar would re-enforce Thur- 
man, that a great and irrepressible ‘‘ row” 
would fill the Senate, and feed the galleries 
with inexpressible delight. Therefore, the 
House of Representatives overflowed the 
floor of the Senate, and the galleries were 
packed with fair partisans of the North 
and the Sovth and of the several senators, 
The average woman is always a partisan. 
If nature did not make her one, the limita- 
tions of her life and ber scope of vision do 
Thus no senator is so forloroly lone that 
some one woman does not send flowers to 
his desk or applaud him from the gallery 
when he speaks in the Senate. Some have 
hosts of enthusiastic followers, whose de- 
votion is never silent in gallery or street. 
Mrs. Gush and Mrs. Mush never fail to be 
present and irrepressible, Iam not sure 
whether it was Mrs, Gush or Mrs. Mush 
who, at the close of Mr. Blaine’s quotation 
from Macaulay, exclaimed aloud: ‘ There! 
He has told the truth, and heis a good man, 
if there ever was one!” 

It was noticeable that the cheering of 
Mr. Blaine did not disturb the Vice-Presi- 
dent; but when the fair retainers of souffy 
Senator Thurman set their little boot-heels 
and hand-palms a-spatting he threatened 
to.clear the galleries. This determination 
called forth the commendation of Mr. 
Thurman, with the regret that the Vice- 
President had not expended it likewise on 
Mr. Blaine’s applauders. Heretofore the 
man graduated from the House to the 
Senate has felt it to be necessary to 
use additional hair-oil, and to lengthen 
noticeably his wrist-bands, and to add 
equal proportions of dignity and stupid- 
ity to, his demeanor. Mr. Blaine has 
not touched his toilette, but changed his 
deportment. His olden war-whoop died 
in the House. His forefinger is less 
pointed and wavy than it used to be. His 
voice, more obstreperous, defies subjective 
modulation, and with excitement involun- 
tarily rises to a clarion blast. Like the 
minor key, the rising inflection is more a 
matter of temperament, than of training. 
Above a core of turbulence, Mr. Blaine in 
the Senate seeks to seem a man of quietude 
and repose. Thisis natural, Each sena- 
tor thinks it indispensable to his senatorial 
dignity to cultivate a monumental manner. 
The difference in this case is that in the 
House Mr, Blaine was himself; and in the 
Senate, save when he forgets, he is not him- 
self. Thus the universal verdict of men is 
that Blaine’s speech is not like him. Says 
one, an impartial judge and a friend of the 
speaker: ‘It is too studied, too accurate, 
too concise to be like him. Asa whole, it 
lacks his usual vehemence of expression 
and the torrents of invective in which he 
is accustomed to indulge.” One of the 
most astute of living politicians, Mr, Blaine 
knew that, in throwing a fire-brand, be 
should, at leas’, seem to throw it calmly; 
that he must stand back coolly, if he would 
enjoy the blaze of his own kindling. No 
one well acquainted with the animus of the 
Southern people cxn question the truth of 
the mass of Mr. Blaine’s statements, The 
question isas to the utility of telling it 
at the present moment, and in the mode 
proposed to correct these wrongs for the 
future. ‘‘Investigating committees” are 
very keen-scented to detect sin and to ex- 
pose it. Their facility seems to stop short 
of the power to destroy it, or even to pun- 
ish it, if we may judge by the aggregate 
result of two years of Democratic ‘‘ expos- 
ure.” Robeson, for example, has been 
very thoroughly exposed. We have yet to 
see him brought to justice. No just person 
could fail to commend Mr. Whyte’s con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ roving commissions” 
perpetually sent out over the land by Con- 
gress at Governmentexpense. Every year, 
usually in the spring, when even the con- 
gressional mind begins to yearn for a 
pleasure trip, we begin to hear of man- 
ifold committees of investigation sally- 
ing forth on their summer junketing, 
Splendid cars and ocean steamers are 
chartered in their service; beautiful wo- 
men and ready writers are invited 
to go. The committee takes its wives, 
daughters, and friends; tens of thousands 
of dollarg of the people’s money are spent 
in three months of pleasure—i.¢., ‘‘investi- 
gation”; and months further on a “re- 





port” is made to Congress of the iniquities 





of some particular man or neighborhood. 


‘The report may be well enough; but its 


price is monstrous; in fact, ‘‘x fraud,” 
bigger than any it is possible for it to ‘‘in- 
vestigate.” I set too high an estimate on 
Mr. Blaine’s keen power of discrimination 
to think he believes that any committee of 
investigation can improve the politics of 
the South. 

Mr. Blaine’s speech falls short of its mark 
in moral force, which must give momen- 
tum to truth, or it falls helpless, futile. 
He has-said much that is true, and doubt- 
less said it honestly; but a man who has 
made himself famous for self-seeking can- 
not reappear at oncein the minds of the 
people a full-fledged patriot. Human na- 
ture questions his modes, as well as his 
motives, even when he gpeaks the truth. 
The people, North or South, do not 
need ‘‘investigating committees.” They 
need a finer civilization, a great deal more 
Christianity. They need a more disinter- 
ested standard in political action, as well 
as in personal life. Politics are made sor- 
did, wicked by the greed and selfishness of 
men; by their over-reacbing for place and 
power; by their impurity of thought and 
of life. If ever patriotic fire burn anew 
from the altar of personal consecration to 
the good of all, then will the most abject, 
the most enslaved lift up his head, en- 
dowed with the courage and the honor of 
new manhood; and political cries for in- 
vestigating committees will cease to rend 
the air even of the Senate of the United 
States, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18th, 1878. 
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PROVIDENCE AND THEISM. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 








Tue only interest which attaches to the 
question whether there is any Providence 
depends on its relation to the doctrine 
of the existence of God. Christians be- 
lieve in a Gud who exerts a directing 
Providence over his works, If thereis no 
room for such a Providence, if things run 
themselves by their inherent and self-suf- 
ficient forces, then there is no use nor place 
for the Christian’s God. We do not pre- 
sent any arguments for Providence from 
God’s Word, because if we believe God's 
Word of course there is a Providence. We 
want to know about Providence because 
we want to know whether the facts about 
it confirm or contradict the Bible, 

It is easy to make a definition of Prov- 
idence which reduces it to nothiog. God 
may be imagined to be ever watching his 
universe, but never touching it. It may 
be conceived that in the beginning he, or 
the nature of things, set it agoing under 
unchangeable laws, and that ever since he 
bas simply watched it, but without ever 
interfering in the slightest way with its 
movements and evolutions, holding himself 
as distant from it as we are from the 
movements of the moon, foreknowing, but 
without further directing. But Prov- 
idence does not mean foresight. It in- 
cludes oversight, and an oversight that 
does not overlook. The doctrine of Prov- 
idence is such a doctrine as allows of relig- 
ion; a doctrine that when we offer prayer 
God may give a definite and actual answer 
to the prayer; that he may, in consequence 
of prayer, cause such events to occur in 
his universe as otherwise would not have 
occurred. 

The easiest way to deal with the ques- 
tion, and for many the best, is to remand it 
at once to the region of faith, and to say 
that we believe in God, and that we know 
very little about Low he works his purposes 
and desires; that we cannot fathom or im- 
agine bis methods, and that it is presump- 
tuous for us to attempt to search out the 
unsearchable. To others it will appear 
evident that we are obliged to think of 
God as only the infinite expansion of 
human powers with which we are perfectly 
familiar, and that his action and govern- 
ment must be the archetype of our own. 

There are, if we make the attempt, two 
ways to answer the question about Provi- 
dence. Oneisto examine the course of 
Nature, and to see if any occurrence takes 
place not sufficiently explained by natural 
law, which seems to have a purpose in a 
superior mind, This method of research is 
that insisted on by Prof. Newcomb, and 





he is right in saying that it discovers no 





Providence whatever, It certainly proves 
none. During the last three centuries no 
instance has occurred of any act or move- 
ment, bowever small, which it was evident 
to’any vision but that of faith was not 
to be accounted for by precedent condi- 
tions. This is sometbing that we have to 
admit. We may say that we cannot pene- 
trate into the inner arcana of Nature, nor 
see how all the forces act which produce 
its.movements; but yet we must acknowl- 
edge that, so far as we can see, the sway of 
law ia universal, and events are developed 
in and born out of their conditions. I 
refer now to pbysical events like storms, 
earthquakes, and floods, which are not com- 
Plicated by theintervention of a free will. 

When we enter the domain of the will, 
we have not bettered our position so as to 
make its phenomena any more flexible to 
this sort of a posterior’ preof from observa- 
tion, addressed to a skeptic, of the agency 
of Divine Providence. A man may believe 
that an influence comes to his mind from 
some unseen power; but there is no possi- 
ble means of scientifically distinguishing 
such influences supernaturally applied from 
those which are produced under the mind’s 
own laws of action. It is impossible to 
make a skeptic distinguish in his own 
mental acts, or those of his fellows, be- 
tween feelings or volitions self-inspired 
and those God-inspired. It is of no use to 
try to prove Providence from this direction 
ofegbservation of phenomena, not explained 
by inherent law; because we have not yet 
found any such phenomena, 

But we may approach the question of 
Providence from the other side. If other 
evidence proves the existence of God, then 
does that fact make the present exercise of 
acts of Providence by God probable? It 
seems most easy to show, and almost im- 
possible not to believe, that, if there is a 
God, then he must direct his universe, as 
truly as an engiveer directs bis locomotive. 
The very evidence that there is a God may 
be, as ‘‘ Country Reader” has shown, that 
there have been in the past exercises of 
Providence, interpositions not explainable 
by law,in the origination of tbe system 
under which we live, or inthe adaptations 
under it which are explained best as the 
product of a designing mind. Allowing 
that the universe proceeds in its course 
under law, it may yet be provable, and 
so seems to ‘‘ Country Reader,” and to me, 
that it has been at some time put under 
law by an act of pure Providence. And, 
if cosmojogy and teleology indicate past 
acts of Providence, the presumption is 
strong that ther8 may be other present 
acts of current Providence. 

But it will be said that this gives only a 
presumption that there may be current acts 
of Providence, which is negatived by the 
fact that no such acts are discoverable. 
I reply that it is well nigh incredible 
that a superior power, which made and 
started the machine of Nature, should not 
keep a careful watch over its movement, 
But it is still insisted tbat no such Provi- 
dence is discoverable. I reply again 
that the engineer exercises a providence 
over his locomotive as truly when he is 
standing still and watching its correct 
movement as when he puts his hand toa 
lever and stops its motion. But it is further 
objected that this is not Providence, and that 
the engineer exercises human providence 
only by changing the natural movement of 
his locomotive, and that a doctrine of 
Providence is good for nothing which does 
not allow for interferences with the natural 
course of Nature in answer to prayer. 

To this two replies are possible. The 
one is the easy and familiar reply thata 
provision is made in the machine for the 
prayer and its answer. Or we may reply 
that God does not need to produce results 
by contravening law; but may do it by 
using law. Indeed, that is the way in 
which he would almost certainly exercise 
his Providence—by law, and not. by mira- 
cle; and such exercise under law might 
not be subject to scientific observation. 

But it may be further objected that he 
who acts under law, if he wishes to vary 
the normal mechanical operation of the 
machine which we call Nature, must do 
something out of the ordinary course of 
law to set the law in operation. The crank 





by which the locomotive is stopped or 
started does not move itself, and must be 
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abtually moved by’ the direct interference 
of the engineer. Now, is it not impossible 
that God should make any interpositions 
ef Providence producing, in answer to 
prayer, what would not otherwise occur, 
except by a similar movement of certaih 
particles out of the way of the action of 
cettain laws. and into the way of the action 
of certain other laws? If, in answer to 
prayer, he producesa rain, which would not 
otherwise occur, must he not do it by 


putting, moving certain particles of, 
matter, in a way unobserved by us, 
but in a way that might be ob. 


served by us if our faculties were suf- 
ficiently powerful, out of the operation of 
the laws which were producing calm into 
the operation of certain other laws that 
will produce rain, something as an engi- 
neer with acravk moves a wheel out of a 
position where one law produces motion 
into another position where anotber law 
stops the motion? We must admit that 
analogy gives us no other explanation how 
an interfering Providence which can an- 
swer prayer and change the course of 
Nature is possible. But this is as truly 
an interference and a miracle as is pre- 
sented by any miracle recorded in the 
Bible. A Providence which changes the 
course of Nature in answer to prayer must 
be in the nature of a miracle, as it must do 
some'hing which by the conditions of the 
problem law could not do. This, we sup- 
pose, is the conclusion of Professor New- 
comb, who@®elares that he does not know 
that any such c been observed dur- 
ing the past hundred years. We 
acknowledge it, and think it likely that God 
would apply his hand to the crank, if at 
all, beyond our observation. 


We find, then, these two theories of Prov 
idence which can be held: First, that Na. 
ture is so constructed that prayer and 
answer thereto are provided for in the first 
plan, the machine being arranged to make 
its own stops, to provide for its own emer- 
gencies; and the other that God’s Prov- 
idence isin its nature essentially miracu- 
lous, and that he does actually, beyond the 
reach of our observation—in the fiber of 
the brain, in the Constitution or position of 
the molecule—produce those physical 
movements which would not otherwise tuke 
place, and which put the elements of Na- 
ture where they will come under the laws 
which will in the further course of Nature 
produce the desired results, The fact 
of the existence of God seems to re- 
quire some theory of Providence. Either 
one will allow the doctring. The infelicity 
of the first is that it seems to make the sys- 
tem of Nature mechanical and to convert 
the free prayer into the product of a ma- 
chine; while thatof the second is that it 
assumes physical results without physical 
causes, such as no scientific investigation 
bas yet discovered, though of a nature con- 
ceivably discoverable, and that it puts these 
interferences into the dark realm of atoms 
simply because that realm is dark and be- 
cause investigation cannot discover the in- 
terference in any realm which light can 
reach, And it is further to be noted that it 
assumes that the sum of motion in the 
universe is actually increased or diminished 
by the will power of God. Neither theory 
seems free from difficulty. Perhaps the 
question is above us. It may be that 
Providence is confined to influencing the 
mind and adapting its action to the 
course of Nature. The strength of the 
argament for Providence depends on the 
strength of the argument for God. There 
being a God, Providence is well nigh cer- 
tain. Prayer must have its place, and 
some place beyond that of mere reaction 
on him who offers it, There being a God, 
there is every presumption that in some 
way he can guide, direct, and modify the 
course of Nature, a8 a man can by his 
providence—for human action is human 
providence—make the masses and forces 


of Nature his servants to produce his 
ends. 





Durine a dense fog a Misetssippi steam- 
boat took landing. A traveler, anxious to go 
ahead, came to the unperturbed manager of 
the wheel, and asked why they stopped. “Too 
much fog. Can’t see the river.” “But you 
can see the stars overhead.” “ Yes,” replied 
the urbane pilot; ‘but until the biler busts 


we ain’t going that way.” The passenger 
‘Went to bed, 
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THE CONARDS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS... 








THe Conards, when I first;knew them, 
lived in Elysium Place; a mass of six hun- 
dred cheap, tawdry little bouses, alike to 
the very door-bells, built by a stock com- 
pany by contract, and dubbed Elysium 
Place, in one of those whims of sentiment 
peculiar to the American mind. ,The rents 
were low. The thin, pretentious dwellings 
appealed to popular genteel instincts. Pros- 
perous bakers and butchers; ex-millionaires, 
who. had now no income but duns and who 
wished to hide from the fasbionable world 
more securely than could Le done even in 
apartments au cinguieme in Paris; honest 
young marricd folks, just beginning life; 
lecturers on spiritualism; quack doctors; 
every variety of adventurers crowded into 
them. The gay, lace curtained windows 
and silver-plated little doors turned the 
same jaunty, well-to-do front to the world, 
no matter what crime or misery lurked be- 
hind them, 

Baker, green-grocer, and milkman, on 
their daily rounds, declared that the Elysi- 
umites were a slippery lot, as to pay. 

Old Mr. Vaughan, who had gathered the 
little congregation over the drug shop, 
made his daily rounds, too, in his brown 
linen coat and patched shoes; but he fouod 
the Elysiumites, from the life assurance 
agent to the barkeeper at the corner, a 
family of God’s well-beloved children, 

‘It is wonderful to watch the various 
dealings with them,” he used te say, when 
he would come in.at.evening for a quiet 
cup of tea. ‘‘It is so easy to find the line 
of order and justice running through every 
life, if one only has faith. Ob! undoubt- 
edly” —answering himself, after a hesitating 
pause—‘‘it requires faith sometimes to 
find it.” 

It was Mr. Vaughan who made the Con- 
ards known to me. 

‘Mrs.’ Conard,” he said, ‘ was’ Nélly 
Satterlee, I used to see her on her fatheMa, 
plantation. Virginian? Yes. Louiss ‘Coun* 
ty. A pretty, merry little chit. She has 
an A, B, C schoo) In Number $11; but she 
doesn’t seem to succeed. I’m afraid Con- 
ard and the five children are too heavy a 
load for her back. She’s a friendless little 
soul. She hasn’t an acquaintance in Elys- 
ium Place.” 

I found Mrs, Conard in 311. She was 4 
faded, thin little woman, with large, beau- 
tiful dark-blue eyes, still ready to laugh 
when there was any excuse for it. She 
wore a faded calico wrapper; she carried a 
coarse-looking baby on her arms; and 
another, but little older, hung whining to 
her skirts. The house was miserably bare 
and comfortless; the floors were covered 
with matting, worn into holes; the odor 
of stale tobacco hung over it all. The 
only costly article in the house was an oil 
painting, in a heavy gilt frame, of a big, 
florid, black-whiskered man. His oily 
hair was plastered down smoothly on his 
forehead. Heheld his gloves and a beaver 
hat in one hand. 

‘That is Mr. Conard,” she said, with a 
shy pride. ‘‘It is taken just as he rose to 
make his speech on the Poggard Canal 
bill. Probably you heard of the speech at 
the time? It attracted great attention. 
Mr. Conard was in the legislature then.” 

She had her school (about a dozen chil- 
dren from the neighborhood, alive with all 
the vulgarity and aggressive gentility of 
their parents) in one of the three chambers. 
Toe bed was carried cut of the room in the 
morning and back at night. 

“T might use the dining-room; but Mr. 
Conard usually takes a late breakfast. 
And the parlor I must keep for him, of 
course. He enjoys his newspaper and a 
cigar there. A man must find rest in his 


own home. Mr. Conard overworks his 
brain so dreadfully. 


Mr. Conard was a ward politician. He 
had been out of office for three years; but 
was now working hard to go back, by dint 
of much talking in the lager-beer saloons, 
halls for concerts, aud groceries of Elysium 
Place, where he was known as an eminent 
citizen and referee on all public matters, 
You heard constantly of ‘‘Bob Conard's” 
geniality and public spirit, “Even Mr. 
Vaughan told me that ‘he had ‘a lieart as 
big as an “ox; and, indeed, to sée him 
romp with the children and empty bis 
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wife’s purse of market-money, bidding her 
let the young devils go to Street’s and stuff 
themselves with candy,” you would be- 
lieve it. 

He laughed a good deal at her school. 
‘Tt is Ellen’s whim,” he said, with a flirt 
of his pudgy fingers. “I always indulged 
my wives (this is the second Mrs. Conard) 
in their whims, Madam. The fair sex, you 
know—the weaker vessels! They must be 
humored in their harmless litile vagaries. 
I always was their slave. But Ellen is 
absurd as ateacher. She has not a particle 
of that practical capacity such as we find 
in the women of my state. I am from Ver- 
mont, Madam. A Green Mountain boy.” 

Mrs. Conard’s little earnings were their 
only support; but he always received the 
bills with the same amused fillip, chucking 
her under the chin. 

‘Going on with it yet, eh? Little hen, 
scratching away!” 

“* Won't you pay the butcher or some of 
the bills with it, dear Robert?” she would 
say, holding him by the coat. 

“ With this?” peering at it as if through 
a microscope. ‘Tut! tut! Foolish child! 
Don’t trouble your little head about the 
bills. Women know nothing shout busi- 
ness. As soon as I am elected’ Pil pay 
them all out of my first week’s salary, and 
kick every scoundrel of reo bat of my 
house.” 

' “They are very kind whe bert.” 

“Kind to ‘yeu! The” plebeianst ‘Kind 
to Robert Poifidexter Oonard’s wifé!” 
Then he would go to the tavern for some- 
thing to appease his wrath. But not all 
of the money went for liquor. Mr. Conard 
had a certain love for his family. Debts 
he would not pay with it, being one of the 
men who feel that the world owes them a 
living; but‘le would occasionally, in a fit 
of generosity, bring home some gifti—a 


‘pair of white gloves for Mrs. Conard or 


s§tin Raiters for one of the girls. 

‘ie was quite just in his verdict on his 
Wite. “She was the very ' Worat teacher thit 
‘she had ever 


learned she urately. Bhe 
eis ik hath Vet" Read Cad poche 


over decimals while the boys turned sum 
mérsaults or drew Caricatures of her on the 
blackboard.  Aé for discipline, she pever 
attempted it. When the twins (the ruffilan- 
ly sons of the butcher family) fairly took 
possession of the schoolroom, or when her 
own children were impertinent, she broke 
down and cried; but said nothing. ‘She 
worked hard enough to earn some sort of 
success. She was up before daylight and 
went to bed long after midoight—cook- 
ing, scrubbing, making the trowsers for 
the boys, or teaching, and always ready to 
fly when Mr. Conard whistled for her to 
black his shoes, hunt for bis pipe, or other- 
wise wait on him. 

Supper wasa meal of which Mr. Conard 
never partook. <A glass of wine or lager 
and a pretzel he said, better stimulated his 
brain for the evening’s work—whetted 
his wits. He came in one evening, and 
found his wife still seated at the table, the 
boy baby on her knee, supping her tea and 
laughing with the children. 

“*Atit yet!” hecried. ‘‘Whatan appe- 
tite you have, Ellen! Don’t sit munching 
your victuals all night, children. You are 
making mere animals of them, wife.” 

‘*Oh! Robert,” she cried, “this is the 
only hour’s rest I have. I look forward to 
it all day.’’ But she rose hastily, and that 
was the last of the tea-parties with the 
children. They did not regret it very 
much. They were all like their father but 
one—the eldest girl, Hetty. 

With all her struggles, however, Mrs, 
Conard’s house was illy kept and her cbil- 
dren badly managed. Every day her in- 
ability and failures came to light more 
strongly. 

‘*In another home,” a friend said to Mr. 
Vaughan, “‘ with money and ease and re- 
finement about her, she would have 
bloomed into a most lovable, charming, 
helpful woman. Now where is the order | 
or justice in such a life as this?” 

The old man shook his head. 
shall see it some day,” he said. 

Her one anxiety now was how to bring 
her children out of the slough into which 


“ We 


they Were* afuking. ° She wanted to ‘make | 
them such men and womed as ‘the brother 
and sister whom she bad lost long ago 
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who were still types to her of all that was 
most noble and pure, 

‘*How can I do it,” she said, ‘‘ wher 
there is absolutely nothing about them of 
beauty or refinement; nothing to bumanize 
them?” 

The poor little woman taught and prayed 
forthem. But she did not understand that 
there wae not a broad enough point of con- 
tact in their natures to give her a hold upon 
them: Excepting Hetty, they were like 
their father—stronger, shrewder, and with 
more hard common sense than she. They 
loved her in a patronizing way. They did 
not understand her, and she did not in- 
fluence them. 

She talked constantly of ove plan which 
she had to helpthem. ‘‘Theonly talent I 
had was a little skill im music. If I had an 
instrament and could teach them, we 
could make the evenings pleasant, and 
it would keep the boys off of the streets.” 

Suddenly the way was opened for her. 
An uncle in Norfolk left her a legacy of 
two or three hundred dollars. It was paid 
into her own hands. She went out and 
eleared off every penny of debt; then came 
back with sixty dollars, and ran to Mr. 
Conard with beaming eyes. 

!-*T bave seen a parlor organ, Robert.. 
Wecan buy it with this. ‘Will you go and 
look at it, and if you like the tone send 
ithome? Make them bring it to-night.. 
Oh! boys, we are going to have such & 
happy time!” dancing around with the: 
baby on her arms. 

- Mr. Conard thrust the money in Mis 
pockét, put on his hat, and went out. 

Just at nightfall an express Wagon drove 
up to the door, and Mr. Conard’s ‘portly 
form hove into view at the corner. Mrs, 
Conard ran, wore like a silly, happy child 
than 4 woman, out to the steps, to meet. 
the men carrying in a sewing machine. 

“Tam quite willing, Ellen,” said her 
husband, ‘‘to indulge you in any reason: 
able whim; but a parlor orgay a& little 
foo absurd. 1 propose tat ee you shall give 
up teaching, for which you must see that 

aré totally unfitted, and take in sewing. 

d, L have already engaged work for 

you. Mrs. Strumpf, at the saloon, says 

she will send you some pantaloons to maké 

for her boys, and see what sort of a tailor- 
ess you are.” 

When I went to Number 811, & fortnight 
afterward, ] founda little tin sign at the 
door; ‘‘Plain Sewing for Ladies and 
Gents.” 
~ ‘Mr. Conard stood on the steps, brushing 
anew beaver hat with his arm. 

‘*Rather neat that?” he said. ‘‘ Practi- 
cal; to the point. I composed it, Couldn’t 
promise fine work. Fact is, Ellen’s not 
capable of it. Her ability is mediocre 
throughout.” 

I found Mrs. Conard at work at the 
machine, a pile of cloth beside her, the 
children skirmishing over the floor. She 
was the same gentle, affectionate, anxious 
little creature to them and to her husband; 
but she seemed, somehow, to have lost all 
vitality. I do not remember that I ever 
sawasmile on her face after that disap- 
pointment, 

‘IT do not think that I shall ever be able 
to help the children as I wished,” she said. 
“ But Hetty will do it. Hetty has entered 
the high school. In two years she will be 
ready to teach, Then she can help Mr. 
Conard support the family.” 

“And you?” 

“Ob! yes—I—I bad forgotten that I 
would be here,” with an inexplicable ex- 
pression on her face. 

Silly and weak as she was, she had been’ 
able for a year to keep secret a wearing 
disease, She thouzht then that she would 
not live to see Hetty graduate, 

The murderous sewing-machine rapidly 
developed the weakness. 

This is an absolutely true story and not 
a cheerful one. I see no reason, therefore, 
for dwelling on the details of how one lit- 
tle woman died with ber reasonable, pure 
hopes unfulfilled. Many women who read 
these words will die with their work half 
done, and I really do not believe her story 


] will help them one whit to finish it. But 


there is a reason for telling Hetty Conard’s 


| story, and I wish to do it as plainly as I 


can. 
She was a girl (like the weajeelty of 
school-girls) of very moderate mental 
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Memory and no mathematical talent. But 
she had avivid imagination and a firm 
hold upon ideas, when once they were 
gained. She had, like her mother, an 
energetic, loving, loyal soul; and, like her 
father, a firm will, all of which would have 
made her useful to children in the world, 
either as sister, teacher, or mother. 

A year’s skillful training by a teacher 
who understood the girl would have fitted 
her for this life work. Instead of this, 
she was put intoa machine. Her father 
entered her at the High Schoo). 

‘Our object,” said the principal, ‘‘is to 
fit the pupils to take places as instructors 
in the public schools. There is great com- 
petition for these places, Constantly the 
standard of scholarship is regulated by the 
ability of the brightest pupils. We ac- 
knowledge that. Dull girls have no chance. 
No time for pulling them up here, Mr, 
Conard. Down they go in the race.” 

‘‘T have no idea that my girl will go 
down, sir. In fact, she can’t afford to go 
dowy.. She bas her own living to make.” 


“Yes. This is the system. Our exam 
inations are searching. It depends upon 
the grade which the girl receives whether 
she can receive an appointment as teacher 
or what kind of an appointment. In short, 
her future position and salary depend on 
on her examinations. Dol make myself 
clear?” 

“* Perfectly. 
ter?” sharply. 

‘Yes, Father.” 

Hetty had never been reckoned a clever 
girl by any teacher, and she knew it now. 
She discovered that her chances of helping 
her mother depended on her cleverness. 
The girl cared for nobody in the world but 
her mother. They stood alone, together. 
She resolved to do this thing, ‘‘ if there was 
life enough in her body to do it.” 

She brought home that day thirteen 
text-books, They were literally text-books, 
which she was toteach again, There was 
no meaning in history shown to her; no 
principle in any study made clear; nv line 
of thought opened to her io them; no de- 
velopment for her of character, taste, 
judgment, or even intellect; nothing but a 
muss of uncomprehended facts, which she 
was to commit verbally to memory. There 
was, incredible as it may seem, not a single 
effort made by her teachers to train her 
mind or even to explain these facts, The 
lessons were simply recited at school and 
studied at home. Shurpgirls, who had the 
ability to remember words and cared little 
for ideas, accomplished the task with com- 
p»rative ease; but Hetty worked at them 
until late at night, slept dreaming of them, 
woke to begin them again, her brain 
heated, strained. 

When the two years drew to a close, her 
mother’s health was broken, and Hetty had 
discovered the cause. It seemed to her as 
if, in the breathless race she was running, 
she had not even time to weep. 

‘You will have to take my place, 
Hetty,” said ber mother. ‘‘ You can do 
more for the children by teaching than I 
can at the machine,” 

“ll try, Mother.” Sbe was on her 
knees, with her head on the dear little 
breast. The machine had stopped for a 
moment. 

‘* You’re sure to pass, Hetty?” 

‘Oh! I must, Mother! Nobody has 
studied harder than I.” 

The examination day came. 
pss. 

‘““Do you mean to say,” blustered Mr. 
Cunard to the principal, ‘‘ tbat she has no 
chance of an appointment?” 

‘None whatever.” 

‘* What is she to do?” 

‘Try for another year, if you choose,” 

A whole year! ; 

“T cannot last so long,” thought Mrs. 


Conard, as she worked the treadle harder 
than ever. 


Hetty began again. She sat upin her 
garret room until two and three o’clock in 
the morning; and then.could not sleep, the 
vesselg of her brain were so eorged with 
blood. She had no time for exercise. The 
girl had no appetite and ate little; but sve 
began to grow enormously stout. 

Every week girls, manifestly her in- 
fetiors in character, in manger, snd ip in- 
telleet, passed ber in the'struggle. It was 


Do you understand, Hes- 


She did not 





the lowest quality of memory won; and in 
which every other power which would 
m«ke a mav or woman useful in life was 
crushed down and held in abeyance. 

Two months before her final examina- 
tion her mother died. The timid little 
woman seemed to have no fear in going 
out of the world; neither of the fate which 
waited for her beyond nor of that which 
waited for her children here, _ 

Old Mr. Vaughan, sitting by her bedside, 
looked around, dismayed at the rough, dis- 
orderly crew. 

‘* Have you made any arrangements for 
your children, Mrs, Conard?” he asked. 
‘** Who will take charge of them?” 

‘*Hetty, perhaps, though 1 am not sure,” 
she said, feebly. ‘‘ But I prayed for them 
all the time—all the time. He will remem- 
ber.” 

When she was gone Hetty worked with 
an unnatural energy. She ‘‘ passed,” 
though with but moderate credit. A situ- 
ation was promised her in a few months; 
but before the time came the girl was dead 
of an hereditary disease of the lungs, de- 
veloped by the excessive nervous strain 
and overwork of the last two years. 


This happened four or five years ago. 
Young girls and boys are going through 
the same milling process in the public 
schools of most of our cities, 

“Only the toughest and sharpest will 
stand it,” is the testimony of one the princi- 
pal teachers. ‘‘ The rest are thrown aside as 
refuse. Whether we have learned the first 
principle of education is yet an open ques 
tion.” 

I met Mr. Vaughan a few days ago in the 
little cemetery where Hetty and her mother 
lie side by side. 

‘“*Conard, did you know,” he _ said, 
“ married a woman with property, who has 
no children of her own, and has adopted 
his and taken them wellin hand. Sheisa 
little vulgar; but kindly, thrifty, and bon- 
est—a managing woman, in fact. She 
bought a farm in Iowa, took them all out 
to it, drove Conard to plowing, to signing 
the pledge, and, they do say, into the 
church. However that may be, be is now 
@ most respectable, decent, hen-pecked 
man. The children are well taught, indus- 
trious, and obedient. They will never be 
of the same class as their mother was; but 
this woman has developed the good mate- 
rial that was io them far better than their 
mother ev:'r could have done. The work 
is finished, you see, whether we do it or 
not, and the order and justice in every life 
comes to light sometime.” 

In Conard’s and his children’s, yes, per- 
haps. 

But in hers’ 

The cilm, dateless sunshine resting oo 
the two quiet graves gave the only answer. 

a 


WAGES AND CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEP cooK.* 
[Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Dec. 6th.) 


THERE {s a story vow in circulation in New 
York City coucerving the younger Tyng, to 
the effect that his babit of makiog all the 
members of bis church work is occasionally 
distasteful to individuals among them. Not 
long ago a rich gentleman called upon Mr. 
Tynog in his study and told this valiant servant 
of reform that be wished to pay his church 
dues and to have a good pew ; but that he did 
not care to be put down on any committee, 
aud that he was especially averse to having his 
wife and daughters sent into the slums to 
visit the poor and degraded. ‘ Yes,” said Mr, 
Tyng, ‘‘Isee what you want; but you have 
come to the wrong place. Just around the 
corner is what you are looking for. There is 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest.”’ (Laugh- 
ter.] As the slow, fateful experiment of de- 
mocracy unrolls in the world, it becomes more 
and more evident that the friends of free it- 
stitutions cannot safely become mewbers of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest on the topic 
of temperance. It is a cheerful sign of the 
times that nearly all large temperance effurts 
iv America bave of late voluntarily put them- 
selves iuto full s§mpatby with aggressive 
Christianity. Mr. Reyoolds, Mr. Murphy, and 
especially the woman’s on ovement sre Ip sub- 
stantia] accord with the heart of the churches, 

1, So far a6 drunkenness fs a vice, it is to be 
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reformed, and the. treatment of it belongs to 
the church. 

2. So far as diunkenness is a disease, itis to 
be cured, and the treatment of it belongs to 
physicians. 

8. But the theory that all or most of habitual 
drunkennees is a disease is not supported by 
the best physiological authorities, however 
loudly it may have been indorsed by the pro- 
prietors of inebriate asylume, 

The theory that drunkenness is oftencra dis- 
ease than a vice is going out of fashion among 
experts. Dr. Bucknill, recently a foremost 
visitor of lunatics in Great Britain aud a fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, has 
lately made a vehement attack on that theory. 
Eight or ten years ago inebriate asylums in 
the United States were held up as models to 
Great Britain. Mr. Dalrymple, of Parliament, 
took American testimony, which was supposed 
to prove that thirty-four per cent. of the 
patients treated in our inebriate asylums were 
cured, Dr. Bucknill came to this country in 
1875, when the wave of popular excitement 
conc+rbving inebriate asylums bad subsided to 
a large extent, and his book is intended to dis- 
credit the theory that habitual drunkenness is 
usually a disease. The attack is from the 
highest authority. This volume, froma great 
specialist in nervous disease, is a vigorous 
proclamation of the theory that habitual 
drunkenvess in most cases is a vice to be re- 
formed by moral measures, ratherttan a dis- 
ease tobe cured Dr. Buckoill thinks practical 
Christianity is the best remedy for babi ual 
drunkenness, [A volce, ‘‘ Amen,” and ap- 
plause.] Tbe Binghamton Inebriate Asylum, 
at one time quite a prominent figure inv the 
public eye, was not Jong ago put on trial fora 
year, and told to its face by the New York 
legislature tbat uplees it mapaged its affairs 
better it would be suspended at the end of 
that period of probation. Pennsylvania 
found her inepriate asylum at Media so badly 
managed that she abolished it, -At Ward’s 
Island, near New York, there was lately abol 
ished an inebriate asylum, at which a promiuent 
physician from the City Hospital, according to 
Dr. Bucknill’s testimony, once found five 
patients able to offer bim a choice of spirits in 
their own rooms. The asylum was on an island; 
but the boatmen from New York understood 
sigcals from the windows, At Binghamton 
Nquor could be obtaiued by a half-hour’s walk 
in almost uny direction. 

Upper Canada, now called Ontario, built a 
great establishment at Hamilton, with the in- 
tention of makiog it an inebriate asylum; but 
she bas of late abandoned her intention en- 
tirely, and given as a reason for doing fo the 
failure of the inebriate asylums in the United 
States. She hes turned now the whole estab- 
lishment she opened at Hamilton into an 
asylum for the insane and repealed ber statute 
for the control of inebriates.—{Bucknill, Dr. 
Jobn Charles, ‘* Habitual Drut k-nness and In 
sane Drunkards,’’ London, 1878, pp. 72, 73.) 

I am not assailing without qualification 
inebriate asylums, for I believe there isa per- 
centage of cases that should be treated in such 
establishments; but it is a smaller percentage 
than the self-interests and avarice of some of 
the meoavers of private asylums, both in the 
Unl ed States and Great Britain, have often pro- 
claimed it to be. A real case of ivsane druvk- 
enness or dipsomania is accompanied by signs 
which expert physicians can usually read, 
Periodicity is of.en one of them; heredity is 
avotber; and when both these mark a case 
drunkenness is no doubt fitly called a disease, 
rather than a vice. 

Seven cases Out of ten of babitual drunken 
ness, however, our best experts tell us are vice, 
aod not disease. If all vebemeat craving for 
drink is disease, then a keg of fire-water may 
convert a group of savages into madmen be- 
fore they have tasted it. The power of the 
pledge shows that in most cases drunkenvess 
is a vice, and not a disease. Dr. Bucknill tells 
the story of an eccentric at Rugby, who prom- 
ised the school physician that he would not 
touch drink fora year, although he had been 
what is called a confirmed drunkard. His case 
had been supposed to be one of disease ; but 
he kept his pledge and won a wager from the 
physician, At twelve o'clock, on the ending of 
the year, he began to drink agato, and never 
ceased till he died. 

Very surly is the deep tone of recent science 
concerping what ie called moderate drinking. 
Dr. Bucknill writes: 

“Of late years the upper class of English 
has become sober, and its  yomtetag opipion 
stamps drucokenness More and mure as a dis- 
grace; and that some small proportion of its 
members are left behind in the stbaweful iL- 
dulgence of the old vice is certalply uot a mat- 
ter of nativunal concern. But they will ruiv 
toemrelves | No douot ; and why should they 
pot? Their posseselons will be better placed 
1p 6ober bands, and tueir undeserved sucial po- 
sition will be siclaed to the advance of more 
wortby candidates, But they wil) kill them- 
selves! And this also is wore likely than ia- 
meotable, especially if they leave ov off«pring 
to inberit the curse of their quasities. It would 
be ‘@ natioval—uay, a worid-wide biessivg if 
eloobol were yeally the a poison which it 
is so ofter represented tu be; that mee whe in- 










dulge in it might dle off quickly. The French 
have somewhat improved upon pore apirit in 
this direction by the invention of absinthe, 
which causes epilepsy; and the Americans, 
with their vile compounds of raw whisky 
taken Into empty etomache, are far. ahead of 
ourselves. An American drunkard who sticks 
to bis work has a much better prospect of fin 
ishing it witbia © reasonably snort time than 
the Englishman.” 

Sixty years ago Lyman Beecher attended an 
ordination at which $40 worth of liquors were 
drunk by New England ministers. To-day 
Mre. Hayes—whom may God bless !--expels 
fntoxicating beverages from the presidential 
mansion. 

4. So far as drunkenness as a vice leads to 
drunkenness as a diseage, the Church, under 
the modern training of theological students, is 
likely to know, better than ever before, how 
to emphasize the truths of selence for the 
warning of the middle-aged and the young. 

In 1867 there was founded at Princeton Col- 
lege a professorship for the discussion of the 
relations between Christianity and science. 
In the Princeton Theological Seminary there 
is achairc for a similar purpose, There is a 
professorship, with $10,000 bebind it, in Union 
Theological Seminary for the diecussion of the 
relations of the Bible and science. The Ved- 
der lectureship in New Brunswick is devoted 
to similar themes. Willard Parker founded a 
professorship of hygiene in Union Theological 
Seminary. At Audover there has juset been 
established a professorship, with $50,000 be- 
hind it, to discuss the relations of science and 
Christianity. In view of these new endow- 
ments, I undertake to say that, unless we, 
whose duty it is to teach religious truth pub- 
licly, inform ourselves on the relations of 
religion and science, we sball be behind the 
times tifteen years hence, or twenty, when the 
men come forward who have been trained in 
these improved courses of study. The rela- 
tious of the Church to temperance are, there 
fore, not unimportant on the purely eclentific 
side. Already the demand is growing loud 
for the introduction into common schools and 
Sabbath-schools of some instruction on the 
patural laws of health in their relations to {n- 
temperance, and excellent text-books on this 
topic have been prepared by experts. (See 
Dr. Richardson’s Cantor Lectures and his 
Text-Book on Alcohol.) 


Forbes Winslow, the celebrated English 
physician for the insane, once told a commit- 
tee of Parliament that he could dip out of the 
brain of any habitual drunkard a fluid so full 
of alcohol that, when put in a spoon and a 
lamp placed beneath it, the liquid would burn 
with a blue flame. Perhaps the two most im- 
portant physical circumstances that can be 
pointed out in relation to alcohol are that it 
hardens all the colloid or glue-like sub-tances 
in the body aud that it has a local affinity for 
the brain. Alcohol hardens the white of an 
egg. The brain and much of the matter in 
the nervous system is albuminous in chemical 
composition, as the white of an egg is; and, 
as alcohol everywhere else bardens colloid 
substasces, 0 it does iu the bruin, -The blue 
flame which Forbes Winslow kitdled shows 
the affinity of alcobol for the brain and should 
be kept burning as a pillar of fire before 
tempted mev, There is a famous saying of 
Hyrtl (quoted lately in the Selentiflc American) 
that he could tell in the dark whetber he was 
di secting a drunkard’s brain or the brain of a 
temperate man, for the former would be hard 
under the scalpel. He used to explain to bis 
pupils that the only way to obtain good brains 
for dissection was to harden them by alcohol 
or to get brains that bad been hardeved before 
death. (Laugbter.) 

5, 80 far as drunkenness depends on open 
temptation to it, the interests of trade anil 
politics require the shutting by law of all pub- 
lic doors to vice; and in furtherance of this 
work the Church may well put forth its best 
energies and invoke the aid of woman’s vote, 

Thereare eight miles of legalized grog-shops 
in Boston. (Report of the advisory committee 
of the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, 
October 18th, 1877.) [Applause.] Take the 
licensed dram-shops of Boston, allow each one 
twenty feet of front, put them in a line, and 
you bave eight miles of manufactories of mad 
men and paupers. [Sensation and applause, | 
Has Massachusetts, paying such taxcs that her 
elections often turn on schemes forareduction 
of the burdens of the people, nothiug to say 
about the execution of temperance laws? 
Eight solid miles engaged in a business at war 
with every other traffic! When the shrewd 
black angels watch cities at midvight, it must 
be that they laugh a little at the merchants er- 
gaged in honorable trades, to sce how the latter 
are fleeced by the proprietors of whiskey dens. 
The {udict ment to be brought against the liquor 
traftic, in the pame of trade, 16 toat it can suc- 
ceed only by standing on the ruins of otber 
tuades, It is @ pirate; it is a leech; it is the 
enemy of al] honest traffic. Toat citizeos iv 
the hunorable pursuits of mercantile life are 
nottoa man upited against the unlicensed dram- 
sbops iv Bostou and New York aud througout 
the world is a puszie, I think, to the actttes? 











black angels that move to and fro through the 
midnights of the planet. 

Our church property in the United States, all 
massed together, is worth only three hundred 
and fifty-four millions of dollars. The drink 
bill of the United States is seven hundred mil 
lions of dollars a year. That is an estimate by 
the National Bureau of Statistics. There is 
no accurate return even in the revenue de- 
partment. 

It bas been shown again and again that the 
financial loss sustained by the sale of drinks 
amounts every fifteen years to a value equal 
to that of the property destroyed in the five 
years of the civil war. Every one kuows that 
statements of this kind are facts, and not dec- 
lamation. A civil war for five years every fif- 
teen years would destroy no more property 
than the rum traffic ! 

It is said the Church can do nothing with 
the gigantic Apollyon of the Hquor trade, 
striding across the whole breadth of the mer- 
cantile highway. She cannot, if she is the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. (Laughter.] 

The ministry of the United States, without 
geing out of their own houses of worship, bave 
opportunity to reach with the living voice 
25,000,000 of people. That is the number of 
sittings in the churches of the United States, 
and I suppose that on an average forthe year 
most ministers address as many people as can 
be brought together in their churches, Prob- 
ably 23,000,000 who are old enough to go to 
church are effectively reached by the voice of 
the pulpit in this land. 

What if the Church should be as stern with 
rich proprietors of property used for dram- 
shops as the law of Massachusetts is at this 
hour? Wheothe proprietor of a block of build- 
ings at the North End lets a cellar there, if the 
tenant violates the temperance laws and Is con- 
victed, notice is served on the proprietor, 
according to the Massachusetts law as it now 
stands, and he is required, under the old law 
of common nuisance, to eject that tenant, under 
penalty. That is what the state requires of 
the rich proprietor of property. What does 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest require of 
that proprietor, if he is a churchmember? 
Why, that he should go on with his heavenly 
rest and pay his bills in the church! ([Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Do you believe that the 
world is likely to be deeply impressed by our 
temperance addresses when average church 
discipline on that point is laxer than the Mas- 
sachusetts secular Jaw of to-day’ I have no 
ehurch, you say, and can say these things 
with impunity. If I bad a church, avd could 
not say them with impunity, I should not have 
achurch long. I had rather be penniless than 
aspaniel. |Applause.]} 

There stands a noble state-house in the corn- 
fields near Springfield, Illinois, and Lincoln’s 
grave lies under its shadow. Above his grave 
a legislature will be petitioned this winter by 
ladies of Illinois to give women of legal age 
the right to vote in cases of local option under 
temperance laws. The petitioners are not 
female suffragists. They protest against being 
called by thatname. The queen of lecturesses, 
Mrs. Livermore, a lady whose eloquence has 
had a larger public recognition than that of 
any other woman in ancient or modern times, 
is president of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Temperance Union, and informs New England 
that the seaboard and the Mississippi Valley 
are to unite in asking a vote for woman in 
regard to the temperance laws. The Janguage 
of the West and that of the East are nearly the 
same. The Chicago women say: “We peti- 
tion that by suitable legislation it may be pro- 
vided that in the State of Illinois the question 
of licensing at any time,in any locality, the 
sale of any and all Intoxicating drinks, includ- 
ing wine and beer, be submitted to and de- 
termined by ballot, in which women of lawful 
age shall be privileged to take part in the same 
manner and under only such restrictions as ob- 
tain in reference to voting by men on the ques- 
tion of license.’”?” The Massachusetts Temper- 
ance Ucion passes this resolution : ‘That, while 
we disavow apy connection with the general 
movement for giving the ballot to women, we 
yet believe that woman should have the right 
to vote on all questions relating to the legis- 
lation on the liquor traffic, and we hereby re- 
solve that we will petition the legislature for 
this right until it is granted tous.” [Loud 
applause. | 

Let that thunder be heard in the General 
Court [applause], and heard loudly, for politi- 
cians are not likely totake the lead on this eub- 
ject. After ten years of experience of woman’s 
suffrage, Wyoming Territory, by the voice of 
three of her governors, proclaims {t a success. 
(Cheyenne Daily Leader, Nov. 224.) In New 
Hampshire, the line bas already been broken 
as to the exclusion of women from participa- 
tion in the settlement of questions closely 
touching the home. Let it be noticed that New 
Hampshire, a conservative New England 
state, has just given women the right to vote 
on all quertious concerning the school laws. 

fApplause.} J am not 2 woman suffragist. Do 
not applaud this platform underthe mistaken 











idea that I am a defender of extreme positions 
as to woman’s rights. Iam meditating on that 
theme. [Loud applause and Jaughter.] But 
this I dare say, that one of the fragments of 
self-protection for women—namely, a right to 
vote concerning temperance laws, when the 
question of local option is up—I am willing to 
defend and intend to defend to the end of the 
chapter. [Applause.] Great natural justice is 
on the side of such « demand. Woman's in- 
terests are among the chief ones concerned. 
And as to family divisions, why, they come 
largely from temperance laxness. Woman, 
surely, has political intelligence enough to un- 
derstand the difference between license and no 
license, especially when she has suffered under 
a lax execution of temperance laws. The dif- 
ference is so plain between local freedom and 
no local freedom to sell liquor that woman, 
without any great participation in the turmoil 
of politics, might be expected to have an in- 
telligent vote on this subject. I know that 
many cultivated and refined women say they 
do not want women to vote, because they do 
not want to increase the amount of ignor- 
ant suffrage. Well, [ respect the intelligence 
and refinement of the ladies who make such 
remarks; but I believe that on most moral 
questions woman is likely to be more intelli- 
gent avd certainly more disinterested than 
man, [Applause.] I am told by many of the 
best authorities that women who are opposed 
to female suffrage at large are usually in favor 
of this modified measure. I am assured that a 
majority of the thoughtful, cultivated women 
of the United States, or certainly of the North- 
ern States, can be expected to favor this de- 
mand for a vote to be given to woman in ques- 
tions of local option conceroing temperance 
laws. If a majority of women want such a 
vote, Heaven grant their desire! [A loud voice, 
‘Amen,’ and applause.} Women would be 
united on this topic. Woman’s yote would be 
to city vices depending on intemperance what 
the lightning is tothe oak. God send us that 
lightning! [Applause.] 

On the table of the chief of police of Boston 
there lies a complete catalogue of all the 
mentionable and unmentionable dens of iniqui- 
ty in this city. He does not close them, 
because you do not urge him into the work cf 
doing so. Who is responsible? The hand, or 
the shoulder and the heart behind the shoul- 
der? On that same table of the chief of police 
there lies now a license law; and how is it 
executed? In the County of Suffolk, in the 
year ending October, 1877, 1,667 cases of viola- 
tion of the temperance law were brought 
before the Superior Court. 29 of them were 
tried; 14 only were convicted; more than 
1,100 were laid on file; and the officer through 
whose oily fingers most of these cases slipped 
is renominated. (Official Keport of the 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance. Set also 
a speech by Mr. W. F. Spalding, in a bearing 
given by the Legislative Committee on the 
Liquor Law, Jan. 30th, 1878.) 

That law, thus administered, lics on the 
table of your chief of police. And what lies 
above it? Why, a proposal fora local option 
law; and that is weighted down bya veto, 
although there were cast in favor of sucha law 
the votes of two-thirds of the members of one 
political party in your General Court. Massa- 
chusetts is Christian ; Maseacbusetts retires to 
her closet to pray. Can she ask God’s bless- 
ing on the license law? Can she ask God’s 
blessing on the catalogue of legalized dens of 
iniquity? Eight miles of doors, and all the 
evil their traffic does in Massachusetts exists 
according to law. 

God paralyze my arm if I ever lift it to cast 
a ballot in favor of the license of leeches on 
legitimate trade or for the legalization of 
manufactories of paupersand mad men! |Ap- 
plause.| God paralyze my arm ifever | put 
into the ballot-box a vote in favor of any form 
of temperance legislation clamorously demand- 
ed by the liquor traffic itself! [Renewed ap- 
plause.} ‘Drink no wine or strong drink,” 
was the message to the wife of Manoah from 
an angel whose name was secret and wonder- 
ful and of whom the record is that he did 
wondrously. I undertake to predict, in the 
words of Henry Wilson, that what the people 
of Maesachusetts, the great masses, cannot 
pray God for cannot go on the statute-book 
of this state and stay there. [Loud applause.] 


THE LECTURE. 


Tbe cost of maintaining a hundred thousand 
paupers in the city of London in 1875 was 
officially ascertained to be five times as great 
as that of maintaining a similar wumber in 
1815. The difference arises. almost entirely 
from the fact that the average popular estimate 
of what is humanly necessary to maiutain even 
the poorest of the poor has rieen. In fifty 
years Great Britain bas lifted her estimate on 
this point so rapidly that she spends five times 
as much for a given number of paupers now as 
she did fifteen years after the opening of tLe 
century. (Prof. Bonamy Price, ‘‘Practical Polit- 
ical Economy,” 1878, p. 287.) American labor- 
ers are not expected to live like Chinamen ; 
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and Chinamen when they become Americans 
will not live like citizens of the Celestial Em- 
pire. The way te lft the Chinese question out 
of being a puzzle to our politicians and pbflan- 
thropiste is to change the habits of the Chinese, 
little by little, into those of American laborers. 
The progress of democracy bas made inappli- 
cable the standards of expevse to which low. 
paid labor was accustomed in barbaric times. 
I do not discuss skilled labor; but the poorest 
of the poor. Using the scale of London ex- 
penses for paupers to show what necessary 
expenses must be, you will find that the 
modern world often exposes children as piti- 
lessly to be crushed under the wheels of trade 
as the Spartans of old exposed infants on 
Mount Tayeetus. 

1. The expenses and earnings of 397 families 
depending on wages were officially ascertained 
in Massachusetts in 1874. (Labor Bureau Re- 
port for 1875, Part IV.) 

2. So far as can be judged by this large in- 
duction, the largest ever made in the world, 
Only thirty-five per cent. of the heads of work- 
ing-men’s families in Massachusetts were able 
by their individual earnings to supply their 
families’ needs, 

8. Sixty-four per ccnt. rely on the assistance 
of wives and ebildren, 

4. Under low-paid labor one of the earliest 
infringements of the rights of children is that 
they are left at home under poor care while 
the mothers are in the mills, 

5. Another infringement is the lack of house- 
hold training for girls. 

What does this mean? To bring the matter 
at once to a point, let me citea letter I received 
lately from one of the ladies leading in the 
management of our industrial reformatory 
schools: ‘‘In every report of young woman 
and Christian associations and unions, as in 
every reportofay uog girls’ home crindustrial 
school, and every intelligence office, thought- 
fully conducted, and in every other place in 
which girls seek employment, the lack of 
trained skill is the «ne ceaseless hindrance.” 

How does this Jack arise ? 

Mr. Munodella, when he moved in Parlia- 
ment, a few years ago, fora reduction of the 
hours of labor of married women, sald that 
160,000 mothers are in the factories of England, 
and that their children bave little opportunity 
to learn how to conduct household work. The 
slatternly housekeeping of the daughters of 
the mothers who must be early and late at the 
looms is a proverb, Although you say New 
England has very féw of the difficulties Mr. 
Mundella struck at in his famous bill against 
the employment of married women in factor- 
ies, we are likely to have such ¢ifficulties in 
due time. The present tran:ition state of New 
England is settling fashions for many years to 
c.me, and this audience is an outlook commit- 
tee for the century next before us. Already 
we have thrust in our faces the lack of trained 
skill as the ceaseless hinderauce to employ- 
ment even in domestic work of the young 
women who seek places through our intelli- 
gence offices and young women’s Christian 
associations and youvg girls’ h mes. My cor- 
respondent says : 

“The city public schools can at their best do 
but a partial work. The children of the very 
poor have no homes in which this partial 
school training is supplemented by training in 
good personal habits, The girl, if, indeed, any 
chance to learn by imitation were possible to 
her in the usual evil neighborhood of the poor- 
est homes, has not the out-door chance of the 
boy to learn better thiage. Mavy of these 
little girls who come iato our industrial schools 
cannot set a stitch: How, then, shall they 
have the economy and neatness in attire essen- 
tial to the first success in getting work of any 
sort? These poor little girls are not unknown 
as patients in hospitals for evil diseases before 
fifteen years of age.’’ 

Silenus and other wild beasts wander yet 
over Mount Taygetus, on which the children 
are exposed to death! What is the trouble 
here? The answer is that 64 per cent. of the 
wage classin Massachusetts rely for the sup- 
port of their families on the assistance of 
Wives and children. Dull statistice, you say? 
As part of the family record of your descend- 
ants, they will not be dull. 

6. Of skilled workmen, 56 per cent. get 
along alone; of salaried overseers, 75 per 
cent. ; of uoskilled workmen, only 9 per cent. 

7. The skilled workman obtains five per 
cent, of the money needed to support his fam- 
ily and the unskilled nineteen from the labor 
of children under fifteen years of age. 

This is not Prussia, nor France, nor Aus- 
tria, nor Eogland. This is New England, io its 
early manufacturing career. 

8. Children constitute 4¢ per cent. of the 
number of workpeople, and proiuce but 24 
per cent, of the income, 
= ¥, Iu families which the father is unable to 
support alone 163¢ per cent. of the income is 
the result of labor of wives and of children 
under 15 years of age, 

10,.In order that these wives may remain at 
home and thesé cHitldrén attend school, this 
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163¢ per cent. must be added to the wages of 
the father. 

11. The unnaturally low remuneration of 
labor is a direct temptation to the violation of 
the rigbts of children, by the forcing of them 
into work when they should be at school, and 
thus fosters the growth of an ignorant clase, 
which is likely to be also an unemployed, ex- 
plostve, and perhaps criminal class. 

12, The yearly average expenditure for the 
food of a workingman’s family is $422.16. 

What are the y exp »notofa 
Mexican in the tropics, but of a family in the 
climate of our Northern states; not of a 
Coolie, but of an American citizen, educating 
sons to become a part of our popular sov- 
ereigoty under universal suffrage ? 

13, If we are not to have an ignorant popu- 
lar sovereignty, among the necessary expens- 
es of American workiongmen, besides food, 
we must reckon there dozen articles—rent, 
fuel, boots and shoes, clothing, dry goods, 
taxes, school-bocks, furniture, tools, news- 
papers, religion, and sundries, including sick- 
ness, 

It has been found by official investigation in 
Massachusetts that the yearly average expend- 
iture forthe food of a family of the laboriog 
class is $422.16, Food includes groceries, meat 
and fish, and milk. Kerosene oil and lights are 
reckoned under the head of groceries, 

14, These twelve other necessary articles will 
cost on the average nearly as much as the 
food. 

This deduction is not found in your state 
reports, for your overworked Bureau cavvot 
always press out from the rich grapes of its own 
statistics all the wine of truth they may contain. 
I bave personally gone tbrough the record 
given bere in detail of the expenses of about 
three hundred families, and I am forced to this 
conclusion. 

15. It follows that, unless the head of a fam- 
fly with children who cannot labor remunera- 
tively is paid about twice as much as the cost. 
of his uncooked food, he fs likely to fall into 
debt. 

16. The purchasing power of a day’s labor 
ought to be at least equal to twice the cost of 
the unprepared food of the laborer. Of course, 
the price of food may vary, and so may wagee. 
When food costs $422 year for a family that 
cannot earn anything except by the work of 
the head of the houeehold, that family ought 
to have somewhere about $850 coming to it ; 
otherwise it will inevitably graduate members 
unfit to become part of our popular sovereign- 
ty. Sound popular sovereignty will not be the 
result if you shorten in any considerable de- 
gree the list of necessities 1 have mentioned. 
Get along without school-books? Get along 
without newspapers? Get along without at- 
tendance at church? You say these are not 
necessaries of life for Chinamen? They are 
for Americaus. [Loud applause. } 





17. The relation of earnings to the cost of 


living in Massachuset's is now such that the 
fact stands out plainly that the bead of a fam- 
ily who is “the recipient of a wage of less 
than $600 must get in debt.’’ That is the lan- 
guage of your Bureau (‘‘ Report for 1875, p. 
880), in summarizing its investigation of the 
average condition of 397 families. Some of 
these contained only a few children ; some had 
more; but that was the average. 

18. Without children’s aesistance the major- 
ity of workingmen’s families would be in pov- 
erty or debt. 

19, Children under 15 years of age supply by 
their labor from one-eighth to one-sixth of the 
total family earnings. 

20. Although the averaye saving is about 
three per cent. of the earnings, only in a few 
cases is there evidence of the possibility of 
acquiring a competence ; and in those cases it 
would be the result of assisted or family labor. 

These twenty propositions are the beart of 
my theme and need much illustration; but I 
have stated them in tolerably close serial order, 
so that their interdependence may be seen at a 
glance, 

There is ia my havds a Jetter from a man of 
affairs in this city, aud its topic is low paid 
female labor. There is no red-hot gridiron 
here, otherwise I should like to grill upon it, in 
a public presence, the man who suggested in- 
famy toa girl as a means of increasing her 
wages behind acounter, [Sensation and mur- 
murs of indignatiov.] You would ike to broil 
there any man doing that. I suppose the case 
wasa great exception; but I have excellent 
evidence that there is no-exaggeration io what 
Iam about to read toyou. This is not an anony- 
mous letter ; but the writer, who signs it with 
his own full name, is recorded in the directory 
of the city to which he belongs and his occu- 
pation mentioned: “A young lady, whose 
family became reduced in worldly circum- 
stances, felt that she must try to do sometaiog 
for herself, and therefore she applied at a 
large retail dry goods house for a situation 
‘Yes,’ said the proprietor, ‘we will take you. 
Your salary will be-——~,’ naming the price. 
Ob’ sir,’ said’she, ‘I can’t live upon that.’ ‘I 
understand you, miss,’ was the reply. ;‘ Several 
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of these girls don’t live upon what we pay them. 
Do you see that young lady there? We pay 
her just what I offer you. A young man pays 
her the rest.’’? [Profound sensation.} I wish 
the gridiron were here for the broiling. 
[Loud applause.| ‘I know whereof I affirm,” 
continues this writer, whose letter sroused an 
indignation I dare not express here, “ and 1 
think that when itcomes to this the matter 
goes a step beyond low wages,’”’? This is sim- 
ply an illuatration of one effect of low wages. 
“Please remember that this young woman 
was not only a person of high character and 
good family, but also a perfect stranger to this 
merchant.”’ 

If you could see letters that come to me 
from many quarters, signed and bearing 
responsible names, you would not think that 
I am pressing the topic of low-paid labor to 
extremes. I have taken great pains to avoid 
being caught in any traps. That letter, be- 
fore I read it, was shown to three or four 
experte; and the signature I know to be authen- 
tic and the character of the man who wrote it 
48 vouched for in a great variety of ways to me, 
Let it be granted that thisis an exception ; 
but when an exception like this occurs, when 
there is a possibility of a class of low-paid girls 
coming into conditions of tbis sort, where is 
Massachusetts? Where is the spirit of the 
fathers, that we do not arouse ourselves to 
execute legislation like that of the old law of 
1670? 

Our fatbers had not been on this shore fifty 
years before they passed a law intended to 
rescue the country from the barbarism of an 
uneducated working population. The earliest 
Massachuset.s statutes are full of reverence 
for learning; but here is a passage from an 
enactment of 1650 that has in it a trumpet-like 
prophetic tone for our day : 

‘*Forasmuch as the good education of chil- 
dren is of singular behoof and benefit to any 
commonwealth; and whereas many parents 
and masters are too indulgent and negligent 
of their duty in that kind, it is, therefore, 
ordered by this court aud the authority there- 
of that the selectmen of every town in 
the several precincts and quarters where they 
dwell shall have a vigilant eye over their 
bretbren and nejghbors, to see, first, that none 
of them sball suffer so much barbarism in any 
of their families as not to endeavor to teach, 
by themselves or others, their children and 
apprentices so much learniug as may evable 
them perfectly to read the English tongue 
and knowledge of the capital laws, upon pen- 
alty of twenty shillings for each neglect 
therein.” 

Contemporaneous with the iacorpvration of 
companies for manufacturing purposes, the 
Geveral Assembly of Connecticut, in its Muy 
session for 1813, passed laws to secure the ele- 
mentary instruction of children employed in 
factories and manufacturing establishments, 
These early provisions were absorbed into the 
Connecticut statutes of 1838 and are claimed 
to be the first American legislation on behalf 
of factory children. 

The deputy state constable of Massachusetts 
reported in 1875 that there were then ‘‘in this 
commonwealth upward of 60,000 children, of 
school ages, who are growing up in ignorance, 
contrary to the ancient policy of the state and 
in open violation of the letter and spirit of ex- 
isting laws.” (‘“ Report on the Schooling and 
Hours of Labor of Children,” by George E. Mc- 
Neill, Jan, 11th, 1875.) [f you thiok these num- 
bers too large for the facts, look forward, and 
you will soon double the figures, at the rate at 
which manufacturing centers are iccreasing in 
population. These children grow up ignorant 
because of the low wages, which require fathers 
to send the children into the mills. They 
grow up without knowing, if they are girle, 
how to set a stitch, because their mothers 
must be behind looms, and because a home 
left in the care of very young or aged persons 
is no place in which to teach housekeeping in 
detail, They grow up slatternly, and so find it 
difficult to obtain situations. They grow up 
open at various points to moral temptations, 
which would not assail them if a higher spirit 
of self-respect bad been fostered by giving the 
head of the familly power to maintain his 
household. 

Advocating no socialistic proposition and 
defending no communis'ic dream, [ yet believe 
the day will come when the cort of its produc- 
tion will determine tne pay of labor. The cost 
of production includes the support of a fam- 
ily. We cannot give the state the strength of 
its citizens on any rule that starves men. Woe 
cannot produce a skilled class unless we bring 
our children up well. Unless we have a cer- 
tain regard for skijJ, as well as for the mill, the 
mill iteelé will be without ski!led operatives. 
In time there cannot be a fit laboring class pro- 
vided unless you give such wages a6 will en- 
able an average head of a family to put among 
his. expenses school-books, newspapers, and 
religion, There must be somewhere a lifting 
of the income.of the lowest paid class of la- 
borers, otherwise we sball bave mooustrosity 
after mopstrosity, and the heart of girlhood 
wrung till the gutters are full of the ruddy 
slime. My theme fs not socialism so much as 
as labor reform, an antidote to socialism, . My 
theme is, in short, justice, as an antidote to the 
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dreams of political heretics. Until justice is 
held up as a broad shield against the darte of 
all insane communists and infuriated socialists 
we shall be pierced again and again with ar- 
rows like this poisoned one which I hold in my 
hand [holding up the letter cited above] and 
lift aloft for your execration. [Applause.] 
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Lecture III, 


THE PERSONAL HABITS OF THE MIN- 
ISTER. 


[Brsnor Simpson delivered his third lec- 
ture in the present course before the Yale 
Divinity School on Thursday, Dec. 12tb, 
A large audience greeted the distinguished 
lecturer, including President Porter, Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, Professors Fisher, Harris, and 
others connected with the College and Sem- 
inary. A number of resident clergymen 
and others were present, and many ladies 
also attended the lecture. Rev. Dr. Harris 
conducted the opening exercises, and the 
Bishop immediately proceeded with his ad- 
dress, which was listened to with marked 
attention and evident pleasure on the part 
of all his hearers. | 





“ Taxe heed to thyself,” was the injunction 
of 8t. Paul to his beloved disciple, Timothy. 
If he needed such admonition — educated, 
trained, and in the active ministry—so do we. 
The work rises before us in grandeur; the voice 
of God calls us; but much depends on our de- 
votion to the work. The minister is unlike 
other teachers. They simply teach art or sci- 
ence, without reference to moral character. 
The paiuter may be an excellent workman, may 
teach his art thoroughly, and yet be a very bad 
man. The college professor may teach clearly 
the highest problems in physics, and yet may 
be grossly immoral. But the minister is 
blended witb tbe truth which he teaches. He 
may expound the doctrines of the Bible intel- 
lectually ; but he cannot preach properly with- 
out @ personal realization of the truth. 

I congratulate you, young gentlemen, on 
your devotion to this high and holy calling. I 
have spoken strongly and solemnly of the re- 
sponsibility of the office and of the devotion 
necessary, in order that you might rest on solid 
foundations. Having done that, [ rejoice that 
God has counted you worthy, putting you 
into the ministry. Your work associates 
you with the purest and best minds on earth ; 
with the men who have done and are do- 
ivg the greatest work in the purification and 
elevation of society. For your greatest useful- 
ness in it you peed decision of character. You 
should feel that the whole course of your life 
is settled ; that you have been taken out of the 
mass of men for one special duty. All your 
powers of body and spirit, your head, hands, 
and heart, should be consecrated to this one 
work, Your motto should be: ‘‘ This one thing 
Ido.’? Where there is singleness of purpose 
there is usually great succers. ‘‘If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” Mr. Wesley once sald of a young min- 
feter of only average talents and culture: 
“Other men may do good; this man must do 
good, for he thiaks of nothing else.’”? You will 
make but little progress if you look at the 
ministry as a stepping-stone to anything else, 
or as a work in which you can spend part of 
your time and have a large margin for other 
duties. Io bis early ministry, before he had 
received the holy baptism, Dr. Chalmers once 
said that a minister should discharge all his 
duties to his people, and yet have five days in 
the week for other business. When he felt 
the greatness of the work and bis soul had 
fully entered {unto it, he publicly retracted this 
statement, saying that he had neglected to 
estimate two magnitudes—the littleness of 
time andthe greatness of eternity. Do not 
think of being a minister aud sometbing else. 
Archangels’ powers are too feeble for the con- 
version of the world. You must have a holy 
ambition to produce the greatest possible re- 
sults; not merely for to-day, but for the entire 
period of your ministerial career. 

The youog minister is frequently perplexed 
to know what model he should set before bim. 
He admires some of his professors, or some 
leading menin the pulpit to whom he is listen- 
ing or in whose steps be desires to tread. To 
him they are heroes; and unconsciously he is 
akiodothero worsbiper. But the selection 
of any model is a dangerous matter. No man 
is perfect, and we are much more likely toimi- 
tate defects than excellencies. We do well to 
follow glorious examples of holy liviug and 
earnest devotion to the ministry; butdmitation 
of manner, whether personal or professional, 
ia decidedly injurious. God has not made the 
spears of grass precisely alike; much less two 
human beings. He has im presced indigiduality 
on the mind, as well as on the features. It is 





not his law to duplicate copies. His wisdom 
is showa too in using a vast variety of in- 
struments and in blending a vast variety of 
persons into the image of the one great Saviour. 

‘Avoid, then, all desire for imitation. Be 
yourselves, Consecrate yourselves, not imita- 
tions of othere, to the service of Christ. Your 
great aim sbould be to place before you the 
only true model, the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 sup- 
pose that you, as well as myself, have often 
wished for a description of Christ’s person 
and of his appearance. Is it not remarkable 
that among the four evangelists there is nota 
single allusion to his hight or size or temper- 
ament, to the color of his eyes or hair, the 
form of his features, or the intonation of his 
voice, Had there been such a record, what 
feelings of exultation would those have en- 
joyed who most resemble him. And what 
fears would have perplexed those unlike him 
as to their acceptance by him or their power 
of doing good! Nor have we any description 
of the apostles, with the exception possibly of 
an allusion to St. Paul. We have their mental 
characterietics and their moral features ; but 
not one hint as to their countenance, size, 
strength, or voice, The meaning of all this, as 
I understand it, is that we should copy no 
map. Oar likeness to Christ should be a moral 
likeness, and our imitation of him should be 
in always doing good. Is it not alsoa little 
singular that not one word is said about the 
dress of the disciples ; or that not a direction 
should be given as to what color they should 

wear or what the shape of their coats or 
cloaks should be? It is not even intimated 
that Peter’s dress was different from that of 
the other dieciples? And is it not still more 
remarkable that, when Christ sent out the dis- 
ciples, he should charge them not to pro- 
vide two coats, or, as Mark has it, “not put 
on two coats’? Is it not strange that they 
were not allowed to have one coat for travel- 
ing and for common work and another for the 
pulpit? Does it not seem as though they were 
to be perfectly like other men, to preach in the 
same garb in which they traveled, and to show 
themselves to be members of the common 
humanity? How much like the present suc- 
cessors of the aposties they must have been! 
[| Laughter. } 

Dismissing, then, from your thoughts all 
allusion to human models, take as your spirit- 
ual exemplar only the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the apostles only so far as they were inspired 
and as they perfectly tollowed him. Your first 
duty will be to get such a conception of Christ 
in all bis glorious offices as will enable you to 
present him vividly before the people. You 
must study the record of every utterance which 
he made, of every act which he performed. 
You must enter into the spirit of his compas- 
sion, his condescension, his diligence, and his 
love. Todo this fully, you will need the light of 
prophecy concentrated upon him, and you must 
view him in all the circumstances of the people 
among whom he dwelt. You muststudy not only 
the style of Christ’s teaching aud the meth- 
ods of his work; but you must study him 
personally, until you have taken into your- 
selves the stamp of his character and the im 
prees of his own image, You must then 
translate his spirit into all your circumstances, 
In your association witk others you must 
think: What would Christ have said? What 
would have been his spirit? Amidst opposi- 
tion you encounter, how would Christ have 
borne it? Amidst work to be done, how would 
Christ bave performed it? And 60, io all your 
intermivgling in society, you are to manifest 
the spirit of Christ. To manifest it success- 
fully, you must have it. You must realize the 
full meaning of these words: ‘‘ Christ in you 
the hope of glory.” 

With this image of Christ in your minds 
and with his spirit in your hearts, you will 
survey the work to be accomplished, bearing 
iv mind that neither argument nor rhetoric of 
your owp can savethe people; and yet that 
the best powers of these which you can possi- 
bly gain may be wielded by the Holy Spirit for 
the salvation of men. Your one work must 
be to hold up Christ before men, and so present 
him tbat tbe people shall see him through 
your life, as well as through your representa- 
tion. People judge not so much of truth in its 
abstract as iu iteembodied form. You may 
speak of the meekness and love of Christ; but 
you stand in Christ’s stead before their eyes, 
and they louk forthat meekness and love in 
you, and you dishonor your Master when you 
exoibit a spirit which differs from his. You 
must realize, with the Apostle: ‘For me 
to live is Christ.”” Your Mfe must be bid in 
him. . 

Paul said to Timothy: ‘Let no man despise 
thy youth ; but be thou an example of the be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, io faith, in purity.’’. You stand beforé 
your congregations to.show them how a Cbris- 
tian should live, how he should converse, how 
he should mingle in-society, how gentle, loving, 
and patient he should be. If the fugieman 
who, stands before the -uodrilied soldier to 
show him by-his example what the word of 





command means commits an error, his ex- 
ample is copied and the drill is imperfect. 

So you are to stand as fuglemen before your 
churches. If your spirit is wrong, theira will 
be also. 

That you may gain this high condition, daily 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is necessary. The 
soul needs food more than the body. Jesus 
says: “‘ The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.” Your object in 
thus reading should be not to gain matter for 
sermons, nor for the proof of favorite doc- 
trines, nor for the purposes of controversy ; 
but to sustain your own spiritual strength. 
You should discipline yourself to read person- 
ally, not alone professionally. In bis reading 
the young minister is too liable to apply pas- 
sages to those around him, and thus he fails 
to realize the spiritual needs of himself. He is 
like a certain maiden lady who always cast 
glances on those around her when she joined 
in the response: ‘* Have mercy upon us miser- 
able sinners!” [Laughter.} 

So also is it essential to be aman of prayer, 
While the minister prays for his people, he 
must pray especially for himself. He must 
bear upon his bosom, as did the old high priest, 
the names and wants of the people. But first 
of all he must’ bring his own sacrifice to the 
altar, Successful ministers have been always 
men of prayer. You remember how Luther 
and Calvin used to spend whole nights io 
prayer before their sermons, 

In this they copied the great Master. See 
Luther wrestling on the floor all night in agony 
of prayer on the eve before the Diet of 
Worms, and you will not be surprised at his 
noble answer the next day, nor at his subse- 
quent declaration: ‘ Bene orasse est bene studu- 
isae,”” 

Another element of success is faith—per- 
soual faith in the atoning merits of Christ, our 
only sacrifice and our only mediator. Through 
it we enjoy the consciousness of the forgive- 
ness of sin and the assurance of our accept- 
ance with God. We also need that faith 
which accepts the Bible as God’s Word ; that 
believes implicitly all his promises ; that feels 
perfectly satisfied that God’s Word will have 
its fulfillment; and that Christ’s presence ey- 
erywhere and at all times accompanies his 
ministers, so that, in the pulpit or at the bed- 
side of the sick, there is always an assurance 
of the accompavying Saviour. 

In ministerial deportment the utmost care 
must be used. Conversation should be genial 
and pleasant, and at the same time pure and 
instructive. Neatness sbould be cultivated 
without affectation, and cheerfulness without 
levity. We must beware of thinking ourselves 
better than others because we have differ- 
ent work to do, or in any way separating our- 
selves from the society around us. We are 
ministers, and yet servants. Christ identified 
himself with the common people. They heard 
him gladly, and felt that he sympathized with 
their sorrows. Even the poor outcasts ap- 
proached him trembling and not without hope. 
In the pulpit and everywhere we must mani- 
fest the spirit of the blessed Master and be 
willing to extend a helping hand to the dis- 
tressed. 

To accomplish the most for humanity, you 
must carefully guard your own health and 
strength. No defioite rules can be laid down 
to suit all instances. You must carefully 
watch the effect of your food and eat chiefly 
what is plain and simple. You will bave kind 
friends, who will invite you to their bountiful 
tables and urge you to partake freely. But 
let them not kill you with kindness. Remem- 
ber the wise man says: ‘‘ When thou sittest to 
eat with the ruler, consider diligently what is 
before thee, and put a knife to thy throat if 
thou be a man given to appetite. Be not 
desirous of his dainties, for they are deceitful 
meat.’’? In addition to recommending simple 
diet, let me caution you against late suppers. 
Mr. Wesley believed they produced nervous 
disease, and strongly cautioned his young 
preachers against both meat suppers and late 
suppers. My own observations have led me 
to the same opinion, Early in my ministry it 
was the common practice for those who 
preached in the evening to eat no supper be- 
fore preaching ; but after the service to par- 
take of refreshments at nine or ten o’clock at 
night. I adopted a different course, eating at 
the regular hour, though sparingly before 
preaching, and resolutely refusing all food, 
except sometimes a eracker, after preaching. 
Nearly all of those who indulged suffered in 
the end; while my health greatly improved. 
But, as there is no one law that will suit all 
circumstances and all temperaments, each 
must be a law to himself. If his meals make 
bim: feel heavy and unfit for study, let him 
guard against a repetition. If, on the other 
hand, he has a feeling of buoyancy and can 
study clearly, let him so partake. He has be- 
gun well. 

As with food, so in regard to sleep the same 
rule will not suit all persons. Asa rale, six to 
eight hours will be sufficient. Some are able 
to-do with much less, John Owen and Lord 
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Brougham slept about four. Napoleon allowed 
himself five hours. Mr. Wesley about six or 
from six toseyen. Each must determine fer him- 
self, guarding against loss of sleep. When a 
student, I required seven bours. My custom 
was to retire at nine and rise at four; but 
every few days 1 found myself overslecping 
my time some five or ten minutes or more. I 
became satisfied that I required fally seven 
hours sleep ; and any moments I lost before 1 
dropped asleep or if I chanced to wake in the 
night must be in some way made up. [had a 
fellow-stadent, likewise preparing for the min- 
istry, who scarcely ever retired before eleven 
and was at his studies again between two and 
three o’clock in the morning. He was diligent 
and faithful: but it seemed to me that he never 
got wide awake all day. (Laughter.] 

The hours of rising will also vary. I was 
brought up in the old-fashioned way of rising 
early ; but thot, like many other old fashions, 
is at present by many regarded as a relic of an- 
tiquity, if not of barbarism. [Laughter.] | 
may be Influenced by carly associations ; but 
my opinion is that the moraing is the favorable 
time for study. The old proverb reade; ‘The 
morving hour has gold in its mouth.” Pro- 
tracted study at night I believe to be unfavor- 
able to health. A slight fever of ¢«xcitement 
arices in the system from the labors and anxie- 
ties of the day. Under this excitement the 
brain may act more rapidly; but it makes a 
draft on the system and sooner or later will 
produce nervous prostration and severe disease, 

Avoid all stimulants of every character which 
may be recommended to strengthen your voice 
or to assist you in pulpit duties. I would 
scarcely suppose that any one who feels himself 
called to the ministry will countenance their 
use; yet kind friends will sometimes suggest 
that you are weak, your nerves are tremulour, 
you have been out in the cold, you need a 
stimulant, and they will urge the taking of a 
little wine or brandy before preaching. These 
friends will tell you that the moat distinguished 
ministers are in the babit of using them ; and I 
regret to say that in many churches both wine 
and brandy are there kept in the vestry for the 
use of the minister, both before and after 
preaching. On my first visit to the Old Couo- 
try a kiad sexton seemed to be as much aston- 
ished that I would not accept them as I was 
astonished at their being offered. I have 
known some young ministers who have used a 
few drops of paregoric or opium to give them 
strength for the pulpit. I am glad to say that 
I have known but few such cases; but [ must 
add that these were led in the end to either 
physical or moral ruin. Dr. Alexander says: 
“ The instances of apostasy within our knowl- 
edge stare at us like the skeletons of lost tray- 
elers in the sands of the desert.”” Instances of 
clerical drunkards and the like forewarn ua, 
Others limit themselves to two or three cups 
of strong coffee or tea. The effect of these is 
unquestionably to give greater strength to the 
system for a time; but all such is a draft which 
must be paid with interest. Unnatural excite- 
ment will be followed by depression. God 
does not require us to ugg artificial strength 
in the pulpit. We mast give ourselves in our 
best vigor and culture to his service; but 
we should so give ourselves that the service 
of one hour shall not destroy our power 
for subsequent usefulness. I believe one 
reason why 80 many ministers complain 
of ‘Blue Monday” is that they have 
keyed up their system beyond ite natural 
tension, and, the excitement passing away, 
they are left depressed. So with tobaeco. In 
some places congregations are unwilling to 
receive a minister who uses it. Many families 
almost dread the visits of such ministers, lest 
their growing sons shauld be led to form the 
habit from the example of the minister. The 
least that can be sald is that it is a costly mode 
of self-indulgence, and as such it stands in the 
way of ministerial usefulness. He pleads the 
missionary cause and urges his congregation 
to economize; but his words fall powerless 
when they see that he does not love the cause 
of missions enough to restrain his own self- 
indulgence. To many the odor of tobacco 
smoke is disagreeable, especially in the sick- 
room. There are some persons of plethoric 
habit who may be benefited by using tobacco, 
and a smal) amount may be of service medic- 

foally in cases of bronchial difficulty ; but to 
nervous temperaments, such as ministers 
usually are, it is an unmixed evil. It gives 
temporary tension, to produce ultimate relax- 
ation, Nota few cases have 1 known of most 
promising and talented young men who have 
been by it hastened to an untimely grave. I 
suppose there is a sort of enjoyment connected 
with it, for have seen men sit for an hour 
smoking, with their feet upon a table, pro- 
fessing to be studying. I have no doubt they 
had visions of greatness and glory; but pro- 
longed observation shows that their lives 
usually ended, with their cigars, in smoke. 
Laughter. } 

The young minister is to commence his 
studies. He may, indeed, have graduated 
wb honor both from college and the theolog- 


feal school ; yet he has only been learning how 
to study: His great work now lies before bim. 
On leaving the institution, he feels free from 
restraint. The clock does not ca)l him; pro- 
fessors are not waiting ; lectures are not press- 
ing ; and he feels a laxury in being his own, 
He is in danger of losing his habits of study; 
for what is not done systematically is not 
done well. 

To be successful, he must mark out a system 
for himself. He must arrange bis hours of study 
and adhere to them as much as possible. In 
this way much may be done. Hannah More 
says a good packer will get in twice as much 
asa buagiler 

As far as possible, the morning hours should 
be spent in study, and made as free from inter- 
ruption as possible. Dr. Alexander says: 
“Tell me how you spent your forenoons in 
your early ministry, and I shall be able to tell 
you better how you preach now,” 

It is difficult to say what number of hours 
should be thus devoted. I should be inclined 
to place the minimum at threc hours and the 
maximum at six. Mr. Wesley enjoined his 
preachers, wherever practicable, to apend all 
the morning in study, or at least five hoursin the 
four andtwenty. Many German students spend 
from twelve to sixteen hours fo study datly. 
Poole occupied bimself for ten years, rising at 
two or three in the morning and studying till 
late inthe afterncon, taking only a short re- 
cess for his simple meals, A preacher, how- 
ever, has such a variety of duties, when in 
charge of acongregation, as to make it imprac- 
ticable for him to study more than five or six 
consecutive hours, Besides, the preacher has 
thie advantage : he can be studying everywhere. 
Unlike men whose business is in the shop or 
counting-room, and is laid aside when they 
leave the place, the minister finds subjects for 
study wherever he goes. The families he 
visits ; the social gatherings he attends ; the 
men he encounters in business ; the children 
in the streets furnish him subjects everywhere. 
He is God’s messenger to benefit every one of 
them. Hence he studies their habits of life, 
their progress in knowledge, the controlling 
influences around them. He searches for the 
key which shall open their hearts, so that he 
may instruct them, afford them consolation, 
and alleviate their sorrow. His busine:s is 
more with men than with books. If the poet 
could say 

* The proper study of mankind is man,” 
much more {sit true as to the minister. HAu- 
man nature spreads out before him. He must 
study the souls of men, the associations of 
thought, the origin of emotions, the manner in 
which they strengthen or antagonize each 
other, and the influence which they exert upon 
the will. For this purpose he needs not only 
to read the best authors and the best systems; 
but to study man himself—especially to study 
his own congregation, that he may know how 
to apply tothem the Word of God. To dis- 
charge his duties perfectly, he will needa zeal 
approaching enthusiasm, and his whole being 
must be absorbed in the work. The early 
apostles gave themselves continually to the 
Word of God and to prayer. They labored 
night and day, publicly and privately, in 
season and out of season, warning even 
with tears. 8o must be the minister of 
to-day. A man of one work, he studies 
how to concentrate all possible power to pro- 
duce one result. As the burning-glass concen- 
trates the rays of light until they form a point 
of consuming power, so thoughts gathered 
from all sources, illustrations from all depart- 
ments all pass through his mind and are fo- 
cused on one point—the destruction of sin 
and the substitution of holiness. It was said 
by the great psalmist: “The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.’? The prophet says : 
‘His Word wasin my heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones.’’ 

The strongest element of power is love for 
humanity. Christ loved men so much that he 
gave himself to die forthem. The true min- 
ister must also exhibit an intensity of love. 
When the sick came to Jesus, he asked no ques- 
tions as to race, parentage, or birth ; no ques- 
tions as to their conceptions of him or whether 
their parents or friends were his friends. He 
simply healed them all. He showed them bis 
kindness by hie cleansing touch, and sparks of 
grace coming from him electrified their souls. 
So the minister must be doing good to those 
around him. They may dislike him and avoid 
him ; but that does not diminish his obligation 
todo them good. We must follow with aspirit 
of love those who repel us and would flee away. 
The apostle had so much of this spirit that we 
hear him saying: “I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you, though the more abund- 
antly 1 love you the less I be loved.’’ So in- 
tense was this affection that he exclaimed : 
“For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen, ac- 
cording to the flesh!” The same intense agony 
of spirit was manifected by Moses, when he 
Plead for the Israelites: ‘Yet now, tf thou 
wilt forgive their siu —; and if not; blot me; 





I pray thee, out of thy book, whiet thow hast 


written.” The same spirit dwells in the bosom 
of all earnest and successful ministers. “Give 
me souls or I dié!’”’ has been the exclamation 
of many a devoted servant of God. This long- 
ing earnestness will manifest itself in the spirit 
of the minister, will be breathed into his ser- 
mons, and will actuate him in all his duties. 
Men will see that he is in the ministry not 
simply as a means for getting a livelihood ; but 
that his mission is to save and bless humanity. 

In his intercourse with society, the preacher 

is to avoid a spirit of dogmatism. The things 
connected with the pulpit naturally lead in 
this direction. The pulpit isthe theme of the 
preacher. He utters bis message authorita- 
tively, and he is very liable to utter his own 
thoughts in the same manner, The attorney 
has his antagonistic counsel watching bim every 
moment, questioning his authorities, denying 
the correctness of his statements, showing the 
fallacy of his arguments and the irrelevancy 
of his illustrations. He has got to be perpet- 
ually on his guard. Attorneys treat this as a 
necessary incident in professional life, and, 
while excited this hour, they are genial and 
pleasant the next. But the winister, unused 
to contradiction or reply, thinks himself in- 
sulted if one calls in question the correctness 
of his views or the accuracy of his statements, 
[t would be a good thing for you if you could 
have some true friend who would carefully 
show you the weakness of your arguments, 
the defects in your statements, or any errors, 
either of speech or manner, into which you 
may have fallen. Sucha man would be your 
greatest friend. And yet how few are willing 
to receive kindly such admonition ! 
. Bometimes a morbid sensitiveness, almost 
amounting to irritability and peevishnese, im- 
pairs a mioister’s usefulness, This does not 
atise directly from bis work. The spirit of the 
Gospel is one of patience and love; but bis 
{rritability springs out of a constitutional tend- 
evcy. ‘Ihe minister is generally of an active 
temperament and frequently of fine taste and 
esthetic culture. His whole training develops 
nervous sensibility. Poets and sculptors, paint- 
ers and singers are  provorbially irritable, 
Whatever is incongruous or inharmonious 
shocks them. Musical connoisseurs are some- 
times in terrible agony, while others are enjoy- 
ing a plain evenisg song. Every minister 
knows or will know the troubles that arise 
among singers and the difficulty of keeping 
large choirs together, It is the result of their 
peculiarly sensitive organism. Preachers are 
Hable to the same influences, They may not 
be elther fine eingers or renowned poets or 
painters; but they live in a realm of nervous 
excitement. They havea poetic outlook. They 
see images of grandeur and conceptions of 
purity and glory. The realities of life, the 
hard knocks of the world, the discords of 
society affect most unfavorably such consti- 
tutions, But the minister bhould remember 
that he is sent to exhibit the beauty of the 
Christian life and a spirit of gentleness and 
patience in the midst of an agitated world. 

One great source of the minister’s annoyance 
is connected with his pecuniary support. In 
nine cases out of ten this will be quite limited. 
He has been well educated, associated with re- 
spectable society, admires the beautiful in 
paintings, and feels the absolute necessity of 
books. But he has nota fortune at his com- 
mand, His salary, though oftentimes meager, 
is not promptly paid, and many a ead heart- 
ache comes from inability to meet pressing 
wants and demands. The true remedy can 
be found only in economy. In college Hfe he 
studied political economy; Dut in ministerial 
life his studies will be protracted and severe in 
personal and domesticeconomy. An ijnflexible 
resolution should be formed never to get in 
debt. ‘‘Owe no man anything”? is an apostolic 
injunction. John Randolph is reported to have 
said in Congress: ‘‘I have found the philos- 
opher’s stone. It is: Pay as you go.” 

The young minister will need to guard 
againet self-conceit. He may have been suc- 
ceesfulin preaching, and fancies he has already 
overcome all difficulties, and will take his 
place as one of the leaders of the land. He has 
scarcely descended from the pulpit when some 
one is silly enough to tell him—and he {is fool 
ish enough to belleve—that he has preached a 
fine sermon. He compares himself with some 
able and aged minister, and fancies that he is 
already more popular; and he lays aside his 
sermon with the conviction that it is as nearly 
perfect as a human production cap be, and he 
has little more need for study or care, because 
his fame is already sealed. 

lt cannot be denied that there is a tendency 
among churches to seek for young men, rather 
than for the old; and I believe thisis one of 
the great errors of Christian congregations. 
It is not s@ in other professions. The oldera 
physician is and thé more cases he bas success 
fully tre@ted the greater fs the confidence 
placed in him. The attorney as he grows in 
years is supposed to increase in knowledge 
and skill ; and, while clients are willing that 
the younger members of the frm should draw 





up papers and prepare the casé; they desire 


the counsel and advice of the senior members 
to guide the case through its intricacies. 
A statesman never grows too old to be appre- 
ciated and sought fer. Russell, Broughem, 
Palmerston, Webster, and Clay were leaders 
as long as they lived. To-day Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Bismarck, and Gortechakoff are the 
men who control in great measure the des- 
tinies of Europe. Why should it not be so in 
the ministry ? Why is it that men turn, in the 
most important interests of life affecting them- 
selves and their families, from the counsels of 
age and experience to those of youth and 
less skill ? 

I may not be able to answer this question 
satisfactorily either to you amo myself. One 
reason is, I believe, the neglect of study on 
the part of many aged ministers, They lose 
that stimulus which belongs to other profes- 
sions. To the physician every case isa new 
study. New remedies are discovered and 
recommended. He must keep abreast of the 
times, or some intruder will take away his prac- 
tice. The attorney finds some new element in 
almost every case. New decisions are given 
by the Supreme Court, and he must study them. 
In statesmanship new complications are con- 
stantly arising. The connections of nations 
are 8o numerous, the questions involved are 
50 various and sometimes so vast as to require 
the utmost comprehension to grasp them and 
the closest attention to the least minutia and 
detail, The statesman has no old sermon that 
he can pick up and apply. He must think and 
study and write, and thus keep his mind ever 
active and fresh. There is no time for him to 
nod or sleep. But the old minister sits down 
under his vine or fig-tree, and there is no one 
to molest him or to make him afraid. [Laugh- 
ter.] He hurls thunderbolts at the heads of 
scientists who are a thousand miles away and 
who will never hear his thunder; he 
descants upon the sins of the Egyptians who 
have been mummies for thousands of years 
[laughter] ; or he discourses upon the pride of 
Babylon or Nineveh, which bave been swept 
away for ages. He is pressed for time, and 
brings before his congregation of to-day a dis- 
course which he had made twenty years ago, 
on an issue then living, but now almost for- 
gotten. His thoughts are of the past ; his ser- 
mons are of the past; and the generation of 
to-day feels that he is scarcely one of them. 

But, independent of this, society loves to be 
stirred or excited. Youth has griater power 
in arousing it; has more enthusiasm and zeal, 
Whether it be more earnest in beart or not, it 
exhibits greater earnestness in action. The 
eye sparkles more brightly, the utterance is 
more rapid, the gesticulation more excited, 
and the whole bearing more impassioned. 
There is no need of age losing ite keenness of 
thought, though {t may somewhat its encrgy 
of manner. I think the latter is almost inevy- 
itable. 

I must not touch much ou metaphysics ; yet 
I may say that minds differ generically in two 
things: First, in the rapidity with which 
thought succeeds thought. I can fancy it 
quite possible that some men may think two 
or three times as fast asIcapn. In the image 
east from the camera you have sometimes seen 
how slowly a shadow may pass across the 
curtain, and then agaia how rapidly one chases 
another. It may be 80 across the field of 
miod. Where thoughte move most rapidly in 
succession conclusions are more rapidly 
reached ; and if, as scme phbilosopbers fancy, 
the origin of the idea of duration is from the 
flow of thought, one man may seem to live 
longer in & month than another in @ year. 
Now, as the pulse, in the same person, 
beats more rapidly in youth and more slowly 
in age, so is it true in regard to the succession 
of thought. 

The second element in which minds differ is 
io the number of thoughts which troop across 
the fleld. J have no faith in the theory some- 
times advanced that we can have only one idea 
in the mind atatime. If that were so, there 
could be no comparison and no reasoning; 
there would be no fancy, no imagination. 
Some minds are very narrow; they are your 
severely logical minds. Their whole strength 
is spent in examining how one link of thought 
is fastened into another and how strong and 
unbroken is the chain. The chief motion of 
their minds is in a straight line; and, as the 
bound pursues the hare without looking around 
right or left, so such minds pursue an idea, 
and sometimes when they catch it they almost 
kill it. [Laughter.] Still they have their use. 
They are logical, severely logical ; though the 
skeletons they form are so dry that one may 
well ask: “* Can thece dry bones live?’’ [Laugh- 
ter.] Other minde, however, see a whole pla- 
toon of thoughts, usually one advancing some- 
thing in the character of a captain, while the 
others are mere privates. Such men write and 
speak fervidly. They deck “with jewels their 
favorite idea avd cover it with a profusion of 
ornaments. They are rich in iilustration, 
abundant in metaphors, and their imagery is 
0 luxuriant that the main ides gete lost in the 





foliage and eseapes them utterly. In listeniog 
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to them, you are bewildered and cannot tell 
what is meant. Habit largely influences and 
controls us; but I think the ordinary law is that, 
without careful study and constant culture, not 
only is the succession of thoughts more slugeish 
in age, but the width of the platoon is also 
diminished. Age may think more correctly, 
but less ornamentally; and the common mind 
is pleased with illustrations, figures, and orna 
ments. Grander stores of knowledge and 
broader views of life are needed by the aged to 
compensate for the diminution of the power to 
charm and impress. 

There is another reason why the young min- 
ister is sometimes preferred. The human 
mind has a love for noticing development or 
growth. We love the beauty of the morning. 
From the clear sky we anticipate a bright and 
beautiful day. The noon hour brings with it 
the thought of declination. We wander 
through the garden, and the opening bud is 
more beautiful than the full-blown rose. 
With the former there is the thought of beauty 
with the added thought of increasing beauty ; 
but with the full-blown rose comes the idea of 
decay. So too, in realms of business, men 
prefer fovesting in growing towns rather than 
{: older ones. They purchase corner-lots not 
because of their value to-day; but for what it 
is supposed they will be worth ten years hence. 
So is it with the ministry. Men love to hear 
the young minister, for, they say, he preaches 
a fine sermon and he will preach better by and 
by. They take stock in him not because of 
what he is; but of whathe will be. They 
admire his utterances not merely because of 
what they are; but for the promise they give 
of coming oratory. So, because of this feel- 
ing, they prefer him to the man who {fs fully 
developed and whose real value to-day may 
be much greater. But if that young man 
rests on his laurels; if he fails to progress in 
his studies: if he preaches the same sermon 
ten years afterward, the church will regret its 
investment, because the anticipated rise is not 
realized. It may be illustrated by what we 
find in our own families. Toe little child just 
beginuing to speak is an object of admiration 
and delight. The first time he says ‘*Pa”’ or 
‘“*Ma’’ distinctly the family is evraptured ; 
and when he is able to pronounce his first 
sentence they pat him on the head and clap 
their hands for joy. They call him a coming 
genius. But if ten years pass away and he 
makes no improvement in his speech it will 
not be on the Aead they will pat him. [Laugh- 
ter aud applause. | 

While the youog miuister should be guarded 
against self-couceit, be is also to be cautioned 
against discouragement. Eminence is not 
gained at once. The orators of to-day, like 
the orators of old, struggle with difficulties. 
The preacher who seems to speak with ease 
and power has gained his position by long- 
continued effort. The work be doves to-day is 
not of to-day, Sir Joshua Reynolds was re- 
quested, it is said, by a nobleman to paint for 
him a picture of his daughter. The picture 
was completed, and the bill presented, amount- 
ing to fifty guiaeas. The nobleman objected 
to-payiog so large a price, saying that it cost 
the artist the labor only of a few days. Sir 
Joshua replied that he was mistaken. It bad 
taken him forty years to paint that picture. 
So the sermon of to-day or the work of t-day, 
though just planned or executed, is really the 


‘work Of years of thorough culture. “ 


I presume there are but few young men who 
have not felt a sense of discouragement when 
listening to the effort of superior thinkers 
or orators. They should remember, how- 
ever, first, that possibly they may equal these 
orators or thinkers at some future period and 
their example should be a stimulus ; secondly, 
that God gives but few such men to his 
Charch, and there is plenty of room for earn- 
est workers, even ff not so highly talented. 

Let me again speak of myself. The only 
severe temptation I ever had to quit the active 
work of the ministry was during my firat year 
of preaching. A church was fini-hed on the 
circuit on which I triveled, snd an eminent 
m nister was called to the dedication. He was 
a man of great mental power, an acute and 
original thinker, but of delicate health. For 
some years he bad been troubled with doubts 
and p‘rplexities, partly owing to his ill health 
and partly to some U:citarian works which he 
had read. But vow his health had impr ved, 
and he bad emerged from his doubts into a 
clear, strong faith, and he was enjoying the 
sacred influence of the Holy Spirit. During 
the services he preached five sermons, full of 
thought, most forcible in expression, and ac- 
companied with divine unction. I[ thought 
then that I had never heard such sermons, and 
I still think [ have heard but few equal to 
them. The effect upon me was one of humil- 
iation and discouragement. I felt that 1 had 
oo tight to stand in the sacred desk and utter 
my thoughts, when the se:vices of such men 
could be secured. I resolved to close my con- 
nection with the circuit at the end of the year. 
I did not dare to thiok of. ceasing to preach ; 
but I thought I would be a local preacher. 





{ would support myself by another profession, 
and preach whenever and wherever I could 
find a place to do good. I meutioned my pur- 
pose to but one friend, who bad heard thee 
sermons as Well as myself; and he protested 
most emphatically against my leaving. Before 
the year closed I had a most interesting serv- 
ice, at which [ invited a brother minister, one 
year older than myself, to preach, though | 
kvew nothing of his qualifications. The con- 
gregation was unusually large and intelligent. 
Before he had proceeded far I discovered that 
I had made a mistake. His thoughts were 
crude and disjointed and he murdered the 
king’s Ecglish. I was deeply mortified. I 
got my head down behind the pulpit, aud 
as he proceeded it got lower and lower. 
(Laughter.] I was chagrined and vexed, and 
said to myself: “As lovg as the Church has 
room for such ministers [ will stay and 
preach on.” It was the last temptation I 
ever had. Since I have been bishop it bas 
been my lot to give that mivi-ter av appoint- 
ment. He has never excelled as a preacher. 
Though I have kept his name strictly to myself, 
Inever meet him without feeling a cense of 
gratitude to him, for through his stumbling, 
though witbout knowing it, he was the cure of 
my discouragement. [Applause.] 





Sanitary, 
DIPHTHERIA AND ITS PREVEN- 
TION. 


AT the recent meeting of the Public Health 
Association at Richmond a member had in his 
pocket statistics to show that the ravages of 
diphtheria some years equal those of the late 
epidemic of yellow fever. Here and there all 
over our country it breaks out, and so often in 
solated country places that the aggregate 
of mortality therefrom in rural districts is as 
great as that of some of our larger cities. A 
traveler, io riding in California lately, seeing a 
graveyard in which there were multitudes of 
little headstones, on inquiry, found that a year 
or two before diphtheria had been so fatal as 
to carry off scores of children. Just now it 
has broken out with such virulence in Geneva 
that numbers of families are mourving their 
losses and the whole town is in distress over 
the affliction. 

It first found notice in the English Tables in 
1855, and appeared in England apparently 
through direct importation from Fraoce. 
The registrar general of Eugland (1860) says 
French guano was apparently the slime on 
which the diphtheria, whether it is a new or 
old form of disease, whether it is a par- 
asitic or simply zymotic malady, assumed 
its epidemic character. The French hide 
away in their ‘‘cabinets’” what the 
Scotch throw on the ground, and what 
Englishmen do not, at least, hoard up, as 
do these French magazines of impurity. Owiog 
to the diffusion of the Frengh volatile essences 
over the throat, the particles get access to the 
living chambers of the body, leaving at times 
such traces of their passage as the diphtherlaof 
the throat. ‘‘The disease, once generated, wan- 
ders abroad and destroys life under circum- 
stances quite different from those in which it 
was born; but impurity is always its natural 
ally.’’ We have yet to study very closely those 
special artificial conditions by which an ordinary 
flux becomes a cholera, a sore-throat a diph- 
theria, and perhaps a typho-malarial a yellow 
fever. Hidden as they now are, there are laws 
of fertilization and propagation as real in 
physiology as in botany; and the bybrid is 
viler than the parentage. Some questions of 
origin are as interesting to the laity as to the 
doctors. Most physicians now believe that 
cholera never originates in this country ; that 
small pox, scarlet fever,and measles are al- 
ways contracted from a previous case. As to 
yellow fever, it is, at least, agreed that no case 
arises of itself north of the latitude of 
Natchez; while most claim that it does not 
occur as far up as New Orleans, except by im- 
portation. Diphtheria, typhoid fever, etc. be- 
long to a class which are believed gen- 
erally to result from transmission ; but yet are 
thought by many to occasionally happen spon- 
taneously from impure artificial causes. When 
s, occurring, diseases differ among themselves 
very much ia the degree of their infectiveness. 
Thus tmall-pox is very Hable to be contracted 
in the same house, or in passing it; while 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. are not caught 
uoless there is closer expusure, Some diseases 
sem to be caught not so much from the person 
as from his secretions, a few hours after void- 
ance, when they bave undergone some change 
in contact with the air. Some epidemics seem 
far more intense than others, as if the infective 
matter was generated at different degrees of 
strength. The usual force of. storm concen- 
trates into a ternado, and the epidemic strikes 
down all within its reach. Physicians are now 
studying, asthey could notin the past, the laws 


‘aud circumstances of conveyance; and, if not 


able always totrace origin, will be able to define 





and classify the circumstances and conditions 
of propagation and the best method of avoid- 
ing attack orseverity. 

In respect to diphtheria, there are a few 
cautions that can be urged with propriety. 

Ist. Impurity is the natural ally of all such 
infections. Cleanliness is their foe. It may 
not always prevent or conquer ; but the pros- 
pect of success is best where it is. A child 
with clean breath, clean skin, in a house where 
there is only pure air, stands a better chance 
to escape the disease, or to recover if contract- 
ing it, than do those under opposite circum- 
stances. The exceptions do not disturb tre 


rule. 

2d. Next in importance is isolation. Diph- 
theria is a disease not easily carried from house 
to house by visitors ; but which nu» doubt can 
be transmitted by folding it up in garments 
impregnated with the breath or containing 
the infective particles of the diseased person. 
Children should never be exposed to those 
having it. The writer has bad to deal with it 
three times in his own home; but by care has 
confined it to the one attacked. 

8d. The very first sympton must be attended 
to. It is a disease which is virulent in the 
outset and often causes blood changes very 
early, such as prevent treatment. Tue 
physician fails not because his art is 
imperfect; but because the human system 
has lost the power to assimilate the medicine 
and the foods which he prescribes. Where the 
disease is very prevalent, no child’s throat 
should pass without daily examination, for the 
disease is often under full headway and patches 
formed before there is much complaint. 

4th. We think the doctrine annousced some 
two years since is correct—viz., that by proper 
regulation of the child and by the use of quin- 
ine, fron, and chlorate of potassium as pre- 
ventives, in small doses, sufficient to insure 
their special presence at all timesin the blood, 
during an epidemic, that children can be pro- 
tected from this poison as really as they can be 
protected from small-pox by vaccination, It 
must be by an exact, methodical administra 
tion, such as shall not be excessive, and yet 
shall show that the blood-paths are thus pre- 
occupied. Many physicians are now studying 
this great problem. By this and other collateral 
means, we believe the time is not far distant 
when the physician shall show the grandest 
triumphs of his art in thus limiting infective 
diseases, and so saving numberless lives. 


Biblical Research, 


AmonG the tablets belonging to the ancient 
Babylonian banking firms of Egibi brought 
from Bagdad to the British Museum, Mr. Bos- 
cawen has recently discovered two leases, ac- 
companied by plans of the estates which they 
concern, These places are drawn on the edge 
of the tablets and are executed with all the 
skill and accuracy of modern conveysanciug, 
exact measurements being given of each part 
of the estate. Here is Mr. Boscawen’s transla- 
tion of one of the deeds: ‘A field of 5 gur; 
(needing] 1 as and 5 ka of corn-seed to seed it, 
the plantations and wells attached to the field, 
its borders and approaches, on the river Bani- 
tus, at the approach to the gate of the goddess 
Zamama in Babylon. 949 cubits on the upper 
side toward the west as a boundary fs fixed, by 
[the land of] Nebo-sum-yutsur, the giver of 
the field ; 949 cubits on the lower side, toward 
the cast, as a boundary is fixed, by [the land 
of] Nebo-sar-ibni, son of Merodach. 40 cubits, 
the lower headland toward the south, as a 
boundary is fixed, by the other portion of the 
field. The field fir this portion [needs] 5 
measures of corn-seed ; [It is] a field with the 
wells attached. And a valuation of 5 ka and 
8 measures of -corn-seed [constitutes] the 
area. First measureinent,—1630 cubits on the 
upper side toward the west as a bound- 
ary is fixed, by [the land of] Nebo sum- 
yuteur, the giver of the field. 1614 cubits 
on the lower side toward the east, as a 
boundary is fixed, by [the laud of] Dib zir, the 
son of Bel-sunu, the Porter. For the junction 
of the headlands on the north] the former 
measurement suffices, and the extra boundary 
is fix-d by the land of Nebo-sar-ibni, son of 
Merodach. Ou tie south a noundary is fixed 
by the land of Nebo sum-yuteur, giver of the 
field. An enclosure of 3 gur; [containing] 4 ka, 
and 7 weusures of corn-seed, the field and 
borders adjacent, the area belog measured by 
the ka. Second measurement.—A field of 5 
gur; (cootaining] las 5 ka of corn-seed, [is] 
the measurement of this field. In area 3 gur; 
[containing] 1 as, 5 ka, 2 measures of corn- 
seed, with the fences adjacent. That is, at 5 
measures of corn-seed for 1 shekel of silver, 
181¢ manehs, 8 shekels is its value. Besides 
las, 5 ka, 6 measures of corn-seed for the 
borders and approaches. That is, at half a 
measure of corn-seed for | shekel of silver, and 
five sixths of a maneb, 9 shekels of silver is its 
value. From Nebo-sum-yutsur, son of Nebo- 
khil-ili, son of the chief builder, Mina-ilay- 
Merodach, son of Nebo-tabni-yutsur, son of 











Egtbi, forthe price above named, 19 manehs, 
17 5-6 shekels of silver has obtained. In addi- 
tion to its full price, 14¢ maneh of silver as 
guaranty he has given. The estate for 
203¢ manehs, 17 5-6 shekels of silver by 
this bond, from the hands of Mina-ilav- 
Merodach, son of Nebo-tabni-yutsur, son of 
Egibi, Nebo-sum-yutsur, son of Nebo-khil- 
ili, son of the chief builder, for the full 
price of this field, a purchase has made. 
There isno repudiation. They shall not de- 
fraud one another, they shall not violate [the 
bond] by force. For the future, among the 
brothers, the sons, or the family, legitimate or 
illegitimate, whoever of the sons of the chief 
builder shall repudiate these fields, not giving 
the silver, not reverencing this bond, silver he 
shall pay as much as 12 full [manehs] he shall 
pay. [Witnesses :|—Samas-sum-yucin, son of 
Sula, son of Bartucu; Rimut, son of Zilla, son of 
the chief builder; Merodach-sum-yutsur, son 
of Musallim-Merodach, son of the boatman ; 
Calba, son of Basa, son of the cupbearer; Rimut, 
son of Merodach-irba, son of the soldier; Mero- 
dach-sum-yutsur, son of Musallim-Merodach, 
son of the boatman (a second time); Cisir, son 
of Nebo-yucim-napisti,son of the judge; Mina- 
ilad-Merodach, the scribe, the son of Sukhai; 
Nebo-sekul-esir, the scrile, the son of Nabun- 
nai. [Dated] Babylon, the 14th day of the 
month Tisri [October], the 3rd year of Nabo- 
nidus, king of Babylon. (Then follows a nail 
mark.) Nail-mark of Nebo-sum-yutsur, giver 
of the field, fixed for his seal.’? Nabonidus 
was the father of Belshazzar, and his 3rd year 
would be B. C. 553. The deed casts light on 
Jeremiah’s purchase of the field of Hananeel, 
described in Jer. xxxil, and suggests that 
among the Jews also deeds of sale of property 
might sometimes have been accompanied by 
maps and plans. 








Srieuce. 


In a recent pumber of the Comples Ren- 
dus Flammarion gives a summary of his ex- 
tensive investigations upon double stars and 
their orbits. He gives the total number of 
double and multiple stars as 11,000. Of these 
819 pairs show relative motion of the com 
p nents, aod in 558 cases the motion is evi 
dently orbital, 316 pairs appear to be optically 
double. ‘This accounts for about 1,100, or 10 
per cent, of the whole number. The other 90 
per cent, remain to be investigated, Of the 
558 orbits, 30 are sensibly straight lines, 280 
are ellipses with retrograde motion, and 240 
with direct. There are 13 pairs whieh have 
already completed one or several revolutions 
since their discovery ; 5 which have made more 
than % of a revolution, though less than a 
whole one; 10 which have made between }¢ and 
¥% ofa revolution; and 14 between if and \y. 
The pair of shortest period is 6 Equulei, 
whicb bas a period of either 7 or 4 years; it is 
not yet quite certain which. Yy, Lyre comes 
next, with a period of 16 years; and then 42 
Come Berenicis, with one of 2549 years. Castor, 
on the other hand, has a periodof about 1,000 
years, and o Cerone one of 846 years. There 
is x good deal of ditference between the results 
of different computers of double-star orbits, 
owing to the inadequateness of observation ; 
80 that the ubove statements are to be taken 
with some reserve, though they represent un- 
doubtedly the best present knowledge. 





...-1n a recent essay on the colors of British 
caterpillars, Sir John Lubbock confirms the 
statements of several European naturalists,who 
bave indicated that, as a general rule, caterpil- 
lars which are dull colored and bave asmooth 
skin or are nocturnal in their habits are 
greediy eaten by birds. On the other hand, 
spiny and hairy caterpillars are spared, and are 
oft-n brightly colored. Certain species—such as 
Dei'ephila euphorbia, Abraxas grossulariata, and 
Zygaena flipendula—are distasteful to birds; 
and in these cases brilliant coloring serves as a 
warping and, consequently, as a protection. 
Listly, there area few species—such as Cha- 
rucampa elpenor and C. porcellus—whick ap- 
pear to frighten birds by their resemblance to 
small reptiles,a resemblance singularly hight- 
ened by the curious eye-like spots on the tho- 
rax. Lubbock bas studied this matter from a 
statistical standpoint, and finds that out of 
eighty-cigot spiny and hairy species tabulated 
only one is green (L, sybilla), while a very great 
majority of the black and brown caterpillars, 
as well as those more or less marked with blue 
and red, are cither hairy or spiny or have some 
special protection. His results confirms in a 
remarkable mancer, he thinks, the conclusions 
previously arrived at by tbe naturalists he 
names. 

....Mr. J. H, Poyuting, of Owen’s College, 
England, has fer the first time made evident 
by a delicate balance the attraction of masses 
of matter for each other. Suspending a small 
ball, weighing one pound, from one pan of the 
balance by a wire about 6 feet long, a large 
sphere of lead, weighing about 340 lbs., was then 
alternately inserted and withdrawn below it, 
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The difference which its ettraction made in 
the weivbt of the banging bal! was found to be 
about 1-45 millionth of a pound ; and this was 
pretty satisfact: rily measured by the riders on 
the balaoce-arm, the porition of the arm be- 
ing determined by a ray of light reflected from 
an attached mirror, much asin the Thompson 
Galvanometer. The mean of 11 determinations 
gave for the density of the earth 5.69, with a 
probable error of 015. The received value 
is 5.56, from the determina'ions of Cornu, und 
the results, covfessedly only preliminary, of 
the rew metbod are certainly quite as good as 
could have been expected from a first trial. 
The mort elaborate precautions are required 
as to currents of air and other causes of dis- 
tur bance. 





alineal 


o ° 
Missions. 

THE movement in Tionevelly, India, which 
hes resulted in accessions of upward of 
22,000 converts to the Soctety for the Propaga- 
tion of the Goepel hes spread to the stations 
of the Chur b Misi: nary Society. In onedis- 
trict alone 419 fami lie- in 26 villages have re 
nounced heathenism. These families comprise 
about 1,500 persone. Bishop Sargeut, by whom 
they were received, has been inquiriog special- 
ly and mivutely into the motives which led 
these families to change their religion. He 
gathered all the information he could, both of 
ard from the native Christians, and gives 
the results with great frankness. His 
first inquiries were mude at Panneivilei, in 
church council. He found that only ‘‘a very 
small minority” of the recent accessions were 
moved to profess Christianity by a conviction 
of ite truth and by an earnest desire for salva- 
tion, The majority were led to make the pro- 
fession by a variety of motives. With some, 
worldly trouble was the turning-point, and 
they hoped that a change in their religion 
would bring temporal relief; some became 
Christians because many of their relatives had 
done so and they hid a feeling of isolation; 
some who had backslidden again embraced 
Christianity because they had not prospered ; 
some were influenced by the example of Chris- 
tians of long-standing who had steadily ad- 
vanced in education, respectability, and 
worldly prosperity; many came to the con- 
clusion that the péys, or demons, formerly 
worshiped had lost their power; and some 
were affected by the sympathy shown by Cbris- 
tians, to whom only they can turn in distress 
for friendly ald. The bishop, questioning 
the converts, asked why, if they were 
true couverts, they took money at 
all? The reply generally was: ‘ Well, we 
get only two or tiree rupees. How much 
is that for a family?’’ Not enough, surely, 
to furnish a motive for the change, ‘ With 
this fact before me,’’ writes the Bishop, “I 
have tried to account for the present state of 
affairs, and tbe following has suggested itself 
to my mind, I see how much superstition 
and ignorance still prevail. For instance, 
many of the accessions that have been prom- 
ised (about 500) have been postponed to a 
future month, because the present one is, in 
Hindu opinion, an unlucky month. 80 also 
a Hivdu wi-hes for a reason to show why he 
changes bis religion beyond the bare argu- 
ment of copviction of truth and salvation. 
These are spiritual motives, which heathen 
relutiuns do not understand and for which 
they never give a convert credit.”” What the 
Hindu wauts is a reason with which to reply to 
péy or demon, whom he hears asking : ‘‘ Why 
have you left my service ?”’ 

..-» Later letiers from the Rev. George Brown 
of toe Wesleyan, Duke of York, and New 
Brit.in Mission state that bis opinion thay 
tLe mass oO. the natives bore no ill-will to tae 
missionuries in regard to the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the affair of the recent cannibalism 
is confirmed. He bas been with tuem several 
times audsiep. in their viliages totally unarmed, 
acd bse not fe't tuat he was in che slightest dan- 
ger. He would bave locat-d teachers in the 
¢ asttowns before ti is (September 8ib) if he had 
been able tosupply two bealtby men ; but hoped 
to supply them durivg tue month. Officers of 
Her Muje>ty’s shiv * Beagle” had called at the 
miss 00, and visited the scenes of the massucre 
with Mr. Brown. The captain of the vessel 
fully examined Kerania, one of the coast towns 
which bad suffered most for participation in 
the murders, questioned the chief and people, 
aud gave them some good advice. On the 
Way back they culled at ‘Yalili’s village, and 
seut message afler message to Talill, asking 
him to come to them, without effect. He was, 
it is said, very avuxivus to muke friends; but 
was at present too much frightened to come 
near the beach—‘‘ when a man of-war is about, 
atallevents.” Some messages were left for 
him, and Mr. Brown sent him some tobacco 
as a peace-offeriug. Her Majesty’s sbip “8and’ 
fiy’’ wae at Port Hunter at the same time, and 
its captain, Horne, also made many inquiries 

about the Blanche Bay expedition and con- 
versed with the whites about it. “I have his 
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fon permission,” says Mr. Brown, ‘for tell- 
ing you that in his opinion we acted per- 
fectly right, and that the whole affair was & 
most successfal one, and very beneficial both 
to teachers and traders.” The men-of-war 
whicb visit the Solomon’s Group will here- 
after visit the New Britain Group at the same 
time, so that we may expect regular com- 
monication with these far-distant lands. 


eeeeThe sixty-eighth Annual Report of the 
American Board makes a handsome book, in 
paper covers, of about 150 pages. We have 
already given the facts in the report for the 
year; but there is much in addition which 
makes the Report useful to have at hand. 
oem 


Personalities. 


RECENT reports of the illness of Bayard 
Taylor, American minister at Berlin, prepsred 
the public, in a measure, for the news of his 
death ; but still it came suddenly. He passed 
away at 4 P.M. on the afternoon of the 19tb, 
without pain. Mr. ‘Taylor was boro in Ken- 
nett Square, Penveylvania, in 1825. He came 
from a worthy Quaker family of sumewhat 
humble circumstances, avd at the age of sev- 
enteen became an apprentice in a printing- 
office, where he endeavored to improve him- 
stli by reading, as occasion offered. He soon 
after conceived the plan of making a tour of 
Europe ov foot, gaining, by devoted industry 
and rigid economy, the means of gratifying the 
ardently cherished wish of seeing in person 
the famvus places and mopuments and artis- 
tic glories of the Old World, in which from his 
boyhood he had taken an enthusiastic and 
perbaps romantic interest. In the prosecution 
of this purpose he was aided by the ready 
eympathy aod wise counscls of N. P. Willis, 
Parke Godwin, Horace Greeley, and other 
friends, whose acquaintance be had made and 
who cordially entered into what scemed to 
many the wild day-dream of the young and 
visionary printer. He started in 1844, and, 
with a knapsack over his shoulder, traveled 
for two and a balf years; and, returning to 
America, published his “ Views A-foot,’? which 
brougit him into general notice, Four years 
later he became copnected with the New York 
Tribune, and subsequently continued his tray- 
els to Mexico, to the East, and almost all parts 
of the globe. His efforts in poetry, which 
gave him a high place among American poets, 
are well known, As a diplomatist he had 
some experience before his appointment to 
Berlin. General sorrow has been manifested 
at his death ; not only bere, but In Europe. 





....As Mr. Robert Bonner does not approve 
of horse-racing and declines to have bis horses 
enter any public contest, some of those excel- 
lent people who occasioually stop to look into 
his remarkable stable may be pardoned for in- 
dulging, a natural curiosity. Mr. Bonuer’s is 
described as “the greatest collection of road- 
horses in the world’’—there being ten in all, 
every one of which is something wonderful in 
its way. One looks at them as he would at 
80 Mavy rare paintings, or at specimens of old 
works, upon which a fabulous price is set be. 
cause they are the only ones extant. The only 
mar to the pleasure of looking at these mag- 
nificent animals is the reflection that they are a 
perishable article. 

...- Silas H. Mead and Obadiah Mead were 
chosen deacons of the North Greenwich 
(Conr.) Congregational Church, at its organ- 
ization, in 1827. They were both living at the 
time of the fiftieth auniversary of the church, 
last year, and Deacon Silas H. Mead read an 
historical account of the church. During the 


_past year they have both died. Deacon Silas 


H. Mead during the fifty-one years of his 
office missed attendance at the communion 
only a single time. 
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She DSunday-school, 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 5th. 
THE SECOND TEMPLE.—Ezra 1m, 1—18., 


Nores.—"' The seventh month.—Tisri; about 
our October. * Oities.’—Their ancestral 
cities, from which their parents had been 
carried captive. ** Gathered themselves as 
one man.’'—In obedience to the Mosaic law, 
which required this to be done in the seventh 
month, which contained the great feast of 
tabernacles, lasting a week, at which they were 
required to go to Jerusalem.—Deut. xvi, 
16 “* Jeshua.’”’—The bigh priest. Thename 
means Saviour and is the sume as Jesus. 
‘* Zerubbabel.—The leader of the returned peo- 
ple. ———“‘ His bases.’"—For its bases. In old 
English the word its was not used. The altar 
had been destroyed, but the foundation re- 
mained, ‘+ For fear was upon them.”—This 




















was all that they dared to do then, aod they | 


left the building of the temple till they felt 
stronger. “* The duty of every day.”°—See 
Num. xxix, 12—28. ‘* New moons.” —For 
special sacrifices at the beginning of the 








month. See Num. xxvili, 11-15. ‘*Zidon,” 
“ Tyre,”"—The two port cities of Phenicia and 
of Mount Lebanon. “Cedar trees,""— 
Which make a beautiful and very lasting 
lumber. A few groves remain; but the 
goats prevent young trees from start- 
ing. “ Tebanon.”’—Meaning white. The 
White Mountains of Palestine. “* Joppa.” 
—The present Jvffa, a pvor harbor near Jeru- 
salem, **Grant,’’—Permission. ** Oy- 
rus,”’—Called the Great. The conqueror of 
Media and of Babylon. ** Jeshua,” ** Kad- 
miel,”? “* Judah,”’ ‘* Henadad.’’—Names of chief 
families among the Levites. Judah was also 
called Hodaviab.—Ezra il, 40. “ The build- 
ers,” —Jeshua, the priest,and Zerubbabel, 
“* Sons of Asaph.”—Who had charge of the 
music of the temple. ** By course.’’—Re- 
sponsively. “* He is good,”"—1 Chron. xvi, 
84. This psalm, or one of those in the Psalms 
with this refrain, was frequently sung on pub” 
lic occasions. “¢ Had seen the first house.’— 
It was destroyed in 588 B. C.—about fifty-ibree 
years before. * Noise of the weeping.”— 
Loud watling, after the Oriental mavner. 

Instruction.—These forty-two thousand peo- 
ple who returned to Palestine were the Pilgrim 
Fathers of their day, full of faith and enthu- 
siasm. They were picked men, and, hence 
their children did not go back to adolatry 
They agreed ‘‘as one man.’’ That is what our 
churches ought to be— picked men and women, 
whose enthusiasm shall buro very brightly. 

The first thing the returned Jews did was to 
start the religious worship avd to provide for 
{1s perpetuation, Tbat is what our Pilgrim 
Fathers did—built churches, and as soon as 
possible a Christian college. 

The daily burnt-offering, morning and even- 
ing, is now replaced by family worship. The 
family which neglect it are guilty of disrespect 
to God and of eudangering the religious edu- 
cation of their children. 

As soon as possible, the returned Jews re- 
built the temple. Every people must have its 
temple. Money is well spevt that goes to 
build a house of God. 

We are not told that Jeshua and Zerubbabel 
borrowed money to hire the Zidonians to cut 
timber in Lebavon. They paid for their tem- 
ple as they went along. When it was at last 
finished there was no mortgage ou it. That is 
the inspired way of building a church. 

It is not strange that the people who had 
freely offered to build the temple should have 
rejoiced with great shouting when the founda- 
tion was laid. Men always are happy when they 
have denied themselves to do good. That {s the 
best joy there is. They also rejoiced because 
God had been so good to them to bring them 
back totheir father’s land. 

Old people are very apt to look backward 
and to praise most the good days that are past. 
It is natural; but the glory of the second 
houee was to be much greater than of the first 
house. In it the Jews would never offer sac- 
rifices to idols, In it the Messiah should ap- 
pear and teach the people. 
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Pebbles. 


“Wuat I'd like to know,’ said a echool- 
boy, “is how the mouths of rivers can be so 
much larger than their heads.”’ 

North Carolina was resolved that con- 
gressmen sbali pot starve, She kindly senta 
Kitchen there. He is a man of great range and 
full of fire. 

....An old bat that once belonged to Napo- 
leon I was recently sold for $35, which is a 
good price when we consider that both the Nap 
and crown are gone, 












































... Junior, parsing: “ Nihil is a noun.” 
Professor: ‘* What: does it come from?’ Stu 
dent; *“‘It don’t come at all.” Professor, 
quizzing: ‘‘Doeso’t it come from nihilo?’ 
Student: “No, sir. Ex nihilo nihil fl! Pro- 
fessor settled. 

....A FEARFUL SUGGESTION,—Fired. tochum: 

“T dreamt about you last night, Bob.’”’ Bob: 
“T hope it was pleasant,’? Fred: “Oh! yes; 
very pleasant while it lasted. I dreamt that 
you paid the ten dollars you owe me,’’—Har- 
vard Lampoon, 
” ....A German, telling the story of his cam- 
paigns, gives the following interesting item : 
“In this battle we lost the brave Captain 
Schultz. A cannon-ball took off his head. 
His last words were: ‘Bury me on the spot 
where | fell.’”” 


...-A justice of the peace at New Hartford 
married a couple the other day, and the groom 
asked him bis terms, after the knot was tied 
** Well,’’ caid the justice, ‘* tbe code allows me 
$2.”. ** Then,” the groom said, ‘“‘here’s a dollar. 
That will make you tbree.”’ 


..»eAn old gentleman of 84 and his bride, 
aged 82, entered a railway car, the other day, 
and took a seat by the stove. A youth, occu- 
pying the seat behind, says he overheard the 





following: Old Gentleman, to his Bride: 
‘Who's a ’ittle lamb?” Bride: ‘‘ Bofe of us.”’ 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARDEN, H. A., accepts call to Bradford, Il. 

BOWERS, E. D., Winchester, accepts call to 
Rockport, Mass. 

DEAN, H. M., begius his pastorate at Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

DONALDSON, C. N., Fountain Creek, Va., 
resigns. 

EAGER, J. H., Midway, Ky., resigns. 

HISCOX, Henry O., Sioux City, Iowa, accepts 
call to Kingston, N. Y. 

HUTTON, J. B., removes from Mt. Pulaski to 
E! Paseo, Ill. 

INMAN, W. G., removes from Decatur, Ill., 
to Fox Lake, Wis. 

ISBELL, M.. Hopewell, Ga, resigns. 

JONES, P, L., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns, to 
go as missionary to Telugu, Iudia. 

McMULLAN, W., ord. recently at Clark’s 
Creek, Ky. 

NISBET, E., D.D., removes from Rock Island, 
Ill., to Leavenworth, Kan. 

PARSHALL R.F., removes from Vallejo, Cal., 
to Jonah, Wis. 

PRESTON, J. A, died recently at Paris, Tex. 

REED, N. A., removes from Centralia to 
Awboy, Ill. 

SHANNON, J. T., Port Sullivan, Tex., resigns. 

STEWART, J., died recently at Plainfield, Ind. 

THEOBALD, L. L., ord. recently at Clark’s 
Creek, Ky. 

TILDEN, A., removes from Cooper's Plains, 
N. Y., to East Smi hfield, Penn. 

VASSAR, J. E., died recently at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, T. E., Wales, accepts call to 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


WOODWARD, G., Summit, accepts call to 
Newark, N, J. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, A. D., called to Kearney, Neb. 

BEACH, N. D., Westerly, R. I., will probably 
remain, council advising him not to resign. 

CLARK, DeWiTr 8., Clinton, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

CRANE, Eruan B, South Meriden, Conn., re- 
signs. 

EMMONS, A. 8., New York City, accepts call 
to Rooman, N. Y. 

FREEMAN, J. N. Lockport, N. Y., declines 
calito Union Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 

GRANT, Henry M., Sterling, N. J., accepts 
call to Middleboro, Mass. 

HANAFORD, H. A., called to Nantucket, 
Mass. 

HART, Joun M., ord, at Wendham, Mass. 

SEWARD, A. L., ord. at Centerville, Neb. 

SMITH, Nicuoras E., D.D., Plainfield, N. J., 
resigns. 

WALKER, Georae Leon, D.D., called to First 
ch., Springfield, Mass, 


LUTHERAN, 

BRANDON, G. H., Baltimore, accepts call to: 
Hagerstown, 

EICHELBERGER, W., removes from Capen 
Springs, W. Va, to Newberry, Ind, 

ELSER, J. W., removes from Carthage to 
Gal', lll. 

KENDALL, J. T., Fryburg, Penn , resigos, 

KRECHTING, J. P., Amsterdam, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to New Germantown, Penn. 

NOLL, Joun Caspar, Ruma, IIl., died recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BULKLEY, E. A., D.D., inst. at Rutherford! 

” Park, N. J. . 

FRANCE, Joseru H., Kalamazoo, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Lowville, N. Y. 

HEANY, EzraS&., called tu Strasburg, Penn. 

LORD, W. R., accepts call to Riverdale, N. Y. 

McCOLL, D.D., inst. at Bergen, N. Y. 

NEVIN, WM. 8., Sewickley, called to Dunlap’s 
Creek, Peun. 

PLU MLEY, Garprner §., appointed to charge 
of Calvary Cnapel, ia New York City, N.Y. 

RUSSELL, J. L., Philadelphia, Peun., declines 
call to Avouuale, O. 

STRATTON, H. W., Porland, Oregon, ac- 
cepts call to Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

THOMPSON, J. C., Hagerstown, Md., called 
to lirst ca, Soutawark, Poiludelphia, Penn. 

WYLIE, W. T., Pres. Wilson College, called to 
Batler, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARRINGTON, ArtHuR H., becomes ass’t 
min. at Fali River, Mass. 


DOUGLASS. GEORGE W., becomes junior ass’t 
min. of Trinity Parish, New York City. 


MoEWAN, Ws. L., ord. priest at Portland, 
Oregon. 
MORRIS, Lewis F., becomes pastor of Fair- 
field, Norway, and Middleville, N. Y. 
SPALDING, H.W., accepts call to York, Penn. 
VAN WINKLE, L., declines call to Geneva, 
Switzeriund, 
UNIVERSALIST. 
ADAMS, GeorGE, Perry, accepts cal] to Clio- 
ton, N.Y. 
BIDDLEVOME, D. R., settles at Akron, O. 
EARLE, E. R, decepts call to Windeor, Vt. 
HOLMES, L., settles at Williamsville, Vt. 
MASON, A. W., Markesan, Wis., resigns. 
SKINNER, C. A., Melrose, accepts call to 
Saugus, Mass. 


SMITH, 8. P., settles at Winthrop abd Read- 
fieid, Me. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention 4m our list of " Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Uishers for all volwmes received,* The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DR HITCHCOCK ON SOCIALISM.* 


WhatEVER Dr. Hitchcock writes will be 
read. His glowing, graphic rhetoric power- 
fully stirs men’s minds, and when he takes 
up a subject like the present—one which is 
mightily agitating popular thought—we 
may expect a noteworthy treatise. And 
in the work before us this anticipation is 
not disappointed. The little book is at- 
tracting wide attention, and it is, indeed, a 
remarkably readable and thought-arousing 
volume. 

We wish we could say more. But we 
fear that, when the reader, resting from 
the enjoyment of the perusal of its 
brilliant pages, asks himself what belp 
he has received toward the settlement 
of the question with which it deals, he 
will be obliged to admit that the prob 
lems discussed are left unsolved; that the 
fascinating volume has reasoned around 
the point without quite touching it. 

The matter stands thus: There exists in 
the minds of multitudes a bitter dissatisfac- 
tion, They allege that in the methods by 
which property is now distributed there is 
very great injustice; that of the wealth 
which a given generation inherits from the 
preceding generation or itself creates there 
is an exceedingly unjust apportionment. 
The question then arises: Is there any such 
injustice; and, if so, how sball it be reme- 
died? What says the author? 

He declares that there exists in our civ- 
ilization an ‘‘inequality of social condi- 
tion” which contains a ‘terrible menace,” 
one which is “very painful to think of.” 
He says: ‘‘One has no need to be a Chris- 
tian to be grieved at it. It offends the 
most, rudimental sense of human brother- 
hood.” Now is this statement correct? 

That there exists among men great in- 
equality of condition is certainly true. Of 
two brothers, one has eyesight while the 
other is blind; or the one bas intellectual 
gifis which call forth the admiration of 
thousands, while the other has only the pri- 
vate virtues which leavehis name obscure; 
or the one isa man of virtue, while the 
other gives way to vices which bring pain 
and poverty. Now here is, indeed, great 
inequality. But it is not ‘inequality of 
social condition.” The differences in their 
relative amounts of happiness arise from 
individual peculiarities; not from the or- 
ganization of society. The inequality is 
not in social, but in personal condition. 
The term ‘‘inequality of social con- 
dition” can properly be used only where 
it is the organization of society which 
puts one man to a disadvantage, as 
compared with another; where one is not 
allowed equal opportunities with his 
neighbor; where a man is left behind in 
the race not because of any lack in him- 
self, but because he has not had fair play. 
Now what inequality of this kind does Dr 
Hitehcock show to exist? 

He speaks of the difference in the 
amounts of property held by different per- 
sons. But in this alone there is hardly 
anything ‘‘ painful to think of.” Between 
an Astor and the man with but a pitiful 
hundred thousand the difference is not so 
large that we are ‘‘grieved by it.” And 
coming down to the one who simply has 
all he needs to eat and wear, our sympathies 
still fail to be painfully stirred. Between 
him who has the necessities of life and his 
neighbor who has also the luxuries the in- 
equality is, no doubt, considerable, but 
hardly ‘‘ painful.” Some of our foremost 
statesmen, scholars, and professional men 
have been men of very slender income; 
while their lives were, nevertheless, happy, 
on the whole. The Bible enjoins that, 
having food and raiment, we shall be 
content, teaching thereby that these are all 
that is absolutely necessary to a truly hap 
py life; and this injunction is fortified by 
the saying of the old millionaire, that in 
return for the care of his great property 
all he got was his ‘“‘ board and clothes.” 
One sbould be content with food and rai- 
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ment; for if he become a millionaire he 
will get nothing more. A man’s wealth 
(his weal) depends not on the amount of 
property that stands in his name; but on 
the amount he can actually make use of, 
which amount is limited, being not much 
more than food and shelter. Now it is an 
exceptional case that a man is left without 
the necessities of life by reason not of 
any lack in himself, but of the vicious or- 
ganization of society. 

That the chief inequalities of condition 
between men are personal, rather than 
social, and can, therefore, be remedied 
only in their persons; that the cure of 
these inequalities demands no general re- 
construction of the existing social order, is 
apparently admitted by Dr. Hitchcock 
when, arguing against certain proposals 
for sweeping changes in the organization 
of labor, he himself suggests no important 
modifications. He declares that ‘‘there 
remains no very considerable amount of 
social inequality fairly chargeable upon 
the selfishness of capital,” and in other 
forms concedes that the present system of 
distributing property isin the main just— 
in other words, that in ‘‘ social condition” 
there is no grievous inequality. 

As to what injustice does exist in the 
apportionment of the avails of labor the 
author would have it remedied on the prin- 
ciples of ‘Christian Socialism.” But 
when we wait to hear just what changes he 
will suggest he deals only in ‘glittering 
generalities.” Now it is very well to 
recommend a “manly concession to labor 
of all its rights,” and on the other hand to 
caution the workman against “greed of 
gain” and “exorbitant demands”; but the 
very thing we desire to know is: What are 
the rights of labor? and, Are the demands it 
makes “‘exorbitant? All will admit that 
the results of industry should be ap- 
portioned among men on _ principles 
of righteousness; but the question is: 
What does righteousness demand in the 
case? On this point Dr. Hitchcock’s 
book gives very little satisfaction. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth mentioning; 
but in the writer’s brilliant pages we note 
occasionally an infelicitous expression, 
‘*Hounded on by the hum of our machin- 
ery” may be an allowable metaphor; but 
(speaking of the French Republic) ‘‘ The 
man on horseback soon hove in sight” is a 
mingling of the equestrian and nautical 
such that we almost tremble lest some one 
add that the sbip of state galloped on to 
destruction. 

We conclude by saying once more that 
Dr. Hitchcock’s book is very interesting 
and demands perusal. But we will leave 
it to the reader whether our strictures on 
it are not well founded. 





....Mr. J. M. Bailey’s Hngland from a Back 
Window is very entertaining. It is a continual 
stream of humor and fun, from beginning to 
end. More than that, it is the minutest ac- 
count of the lesser features of English life, as 
distinguished from American, that we have 
seen. Mr. Batley is not a philosopher or an 
economist, and be does not pretend to be ; but 
he is a wonderfully close observer. His book is 
a volume of letters, full of the minutest de- 
tails, and nothing escapes him, from the cos- 
tumes in Petticoat Lane to the decorations of 
the Houses of Parliament; and-overall he has 
thrown the glancing charm of an abundant 
“American humor,” nonsensical exough, 
sometimes, as by the definition, and yet irre- 
sistible to any one who has been brought up 
to Artemus Ward, John Phenix, and 
Mark Twain. This is decidedly the best 
of the Danbury Newsman’s writings; 
and it is the more enjoyable because 
there are no passionate international 
prejudices in it. On the contrary, this book 
bas a vein of fair judgment and sound sense, 
which should please Eoglish readers, as well 
as American. Mr. Bailey does not go beyond 
Englaud in these sketches ; but he is the one 
American traveler out of a thousand who has 
examined England rioutely, both in town 
and country, and, aside from the fun of it, 
Mr. Bafley’s book is instructive on many 
pointe. As Mark Twain says iu bis preface to 
‘*Roughing It’’: ** There is quite a good deal 
of information in the book. I regret this very 
much; butreally it could not be helped. In- 
formation appears to stew out of me naturally, 
like the precious ottar of roses out of the 
otter.” In short, England from a Back Window 
will edify and amuse all except those who do 
not care for American humor. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard ; New York: P. T. Dillingham.) 


ef Art needlework” and ‘‘ decorative 
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embroidery’’ have become very familiar 
terms in all our hosebolds, and Miss Hale has 
made use of them in the title she gives to the 
little hand-book guide to embroideries in 
crewels, silks, etc., which she has recently 
edited and 8. W. Tilton & Co. bave published. 
Art Needlework for Decorative Embroidery. This 
is mainly a reprint from E, Masé’s work, pub- 
lished in London, and it shows plainly its E - 
glish as well as its American origin. Miss Hale’s 
changes and additions are all to the point. 
Indeed, the little book would have. been more 
to the purpose bad she written it entirely 
throughout. Inthe history of embroidery we 
notice no allusion to that rapid twisted 
stitch, sometimes called pocket-book stitch, 
seen often in Persian embroidery and 
used so mueh by our great-grandmothers in 
tbe silk and crewel embroideries of their day, 
particularly iu arabesque patterns on the 
linen or coarse cotton petticoats worn in New 
England from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty years ago. Later came the ‘‘ picto- 
rial embroidery”? and Miss Linwood. In the 
“Young Lady’s Book,” reprinted beautifully 
{n Boston in 1830, by Abel Bowen, we read of 
the ‘matchless performances”’ of Miss Lin- 
wood, which are wroughtina ‘‘style of almost 
incredible excellence’; but, though satin stitch 
and tambour work and tent stitch are all there 
accurately described, this great-grandmotherly 
stitch is even then ignored or quite forgotten. 
Miss Hale’s hints on color, design, and arti 
cles to be embroidered are all good, and a 
Jarge part of the chapter ou ‘* Method’ bas 
been reprinted, with its illustrations, for the 
benefit of his custowers, in the price list and 
catalogue of one of ovr New York dealers in 
embroidery materials. 


...-Pensées of Joubert, selected and translated 
by Henry Atwell, is a book that is stronely 
marked by the classic quality. How profound, 
and yet how clear, for instauce, are these say- 
ings: “Fully to understand a grand and beau- 
tiful thought requires, perhaps, as much time 
as tocoucrive it.’’ ‘ Piety is the sole means of 
escape from the drought whic. the labor of re- 
flection inevitably carries into the fountain heads 
of our feelings.”” ‘That cannot ne called po- 
lite literature which affords no pleasure and is 
fll at ease. Criticism even should not be 
without its charm:.”’ To our thinking, 
Joubert stands nearer, essentially, to Pascal 
than to any other of tie great French moral- 
ists; butitisa Pascal of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, rather than of the seventeenth, that be 
resembles—a Pascal with a less rigorous 
creed, a more flexible if less intense iutelli- 
gence, a certain amenity of spirit that Paseal, 
after all, did not possess. We shall find no 
system here, nor the means of constructing 
ove. Joubert himself says: ‘It is my pro- 
vince to sow, but not to build and found ; but 
we shall find the most interesting series of de- 
tached thoughts that have appeared in Engiteh 
since George Pearce’s translation, in 1850, of 
Pascal’s Jensées, after Fangére’s restored text. 
Matthew Arnold’s adinirable study of J« ubert, 
in the ‘Essays io Criticism,” will serve a 
good purpose in introducing r aders to the 
present translation, which is most feelingly 
and intelligently done. The book is a beautt- 
ful piece of press-work. (Macmillans.) 


eevee The Telegraph in America,by James 1. Reid 
(New York : Derby & Bros.) is a stately octavo 
of telegraphic history, a book of really remark- 
able Interest. It cannot be read without the 
deepest admiration for the heroic faith and the 
persever'ng energy of the pioneers in tele- 
graphy,while one is alsu amused at its accounts 
of the “‘ primitive” ways of doing business in 
the early years of the enoterpiise. Mr. Reid 
himself took an active part in the events of the 
telegrapbic heroic age, and, the entertaining 
Homer of this epic having himself campaigned 
‘it with Achilles and Ajax,the book is enlivened 
,by many an anecdote of his per-onel adven- 
tures and experiences. The author might 
profitably have condensed bis work, and ir 
needs—the more because its materials are so 
miscellaneous—a fuller table of contents and a 
complete index. It presents, with other ilius- 
trations, likenesses of Morse, Orton, Cornell, 
ard u great many other telegraphic celebrities, 
among whom are prominent operators—young 
women, a8 well as men, But why bave we no 
glimpse of the author’s good-looking visages 
when he not only writes but helped to make 
American telegraphic history ’ 


..eHe who would take a delightful journey, 
sitting meanwhile in his easy chair, is directed 
to the charming volume, Pleasant Spots Around 
Oxford, by Alfred Rimmer (Cassell, Petrer & 
Galpin). In best of paper, print, and binding, 
rich in charming illustrations, it conducts ove 
through rambles in the neighborhood of the 
historic university town, giving most enjoyable 
glimpses of English rural and village scenery, 
charming landscapes, quaint old ions, inter- 
esting ruins, village churehes, stately parks, 
and scores of other objects of interest, such 
as are found only in places which for centuries 





have been the theater of human life and strug- 








gles. The book is an exceedingly pleasant 
one. We are forced to say, however, that it 
contains some English which is positively hor- 
rible For instance, in condemning the ‘“‘res- 
toration’’ of ancient churches which clergy- 
men have often brought about, the author 
says that sometimes, however, the real restorer 
has been “not the vicar or rector, but their 
better half.” We call the attention of studeuts 
of English philology to the peculiar dislect 
spoken “ around Oxford.”’ 


.++-Benjamin Du Plan, Gevtieman of Alais, 
is the life, by the Kev. D. Bonnefon, a French 
Protestant pastor, of the uprightand courage- 
ous nobleman who was deputy-general of the 
Reformed Churches of France from 1725 to 
1763. It was atime when to be a Protestant 
was, not unfrequently, to be an outlaw. At one 
time, in the South of France, among the Ceven- 
nes and the mountains of the Vivarais, says 
our author, ‘“‘such was the terror among the 
brethren that it was almost impossible to as 
semble ten, twenty, or thirty people in some 
cavern or hole in a rock,” and secret mar- 
riages and baptisms in the desert were 
frequent. Du Plau himself was cast into pris- 
on in those troublous days. Great part of this 
account, however, is taken up with less heroic 
trials than those of persecution; with the dis- 
sevsions, pamely, and the litivations of the 
brethren, and the vexation into which they 
brought the noble spirit of Du Pian. The 
book is a real, though not an important con- 
tribution to the history of French Protestant- 
ism. (Printed in Geneva; published in Lo: - 
don ; sold by the Scribners.) 


..-»Wiliam M. Baker’s Virginians in Texas 
the latest of his books, is also tbe first of them, 
for it was written, as he tells us io a prefatory 
note to * bis name-boy,’’ when he-was litt!e more 
than a boy himeelf. It isa very lively story 
or history, describing the adventures of Texan 
settlers from Virgivia. It is full of stirring 
adventures of border-life. There are bunting 
expeditions, kidnappings, murders, and pitched 
battles enough to satisfy the most sanguinary 
young reader. For the rest, the book reminds 
one of the ‘*Swiss Family Robivtoo,’’ de- 
scribing, as it does, the life of the settlers 
in a country abounding in the good things 
of Nature, from pecan nuts by the shfp-load 
to deer that stand still two minutes at a 
time to be shot at. Tbe boys of the last gen- 
eration who were fascinated by the ‘“Adven- 
tures in Texas,” reprinted here from Blackwood's 
Magazine of 1843, may commend this story to 
tue boys of this generation, in confidence that 
they will be equally pleased, in spite of the 
sometimes excessive religiosity of Mr. Baker’s 
barcative. (Harpere.) 


....We have before us a volume on The Fore- 
knowledge of God, by L. D. M’Cabe, D.D. (Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden). The author 
has been for more than thirty years professor 
iu the Ohio Wesleyan University, haviog for 
eighteen years had charge of the department 
of metapbysics. He is styled by Dr. Hurst, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, ‘‘a careful and 
collected thinker’? and ‘‘an original and pro- 
found writer.’’? ‘Ihe present volume shows 
that he can write on a theological theme ina 
glowing and readable style. The position of 
the author is that universal prescience is in- 
compatible with human freedom; that if we 
hold to the universal foreknowledge of God 
we can bave no tenable system of tueology or 
of moral philosopby ; that the teachings and 
prophecies of Scripture are plainly reconeil- 
able with the denial of universal prescience, 
and therefore the author stoutly rejects tbe 
idea of the divine foreknowledge. Lacking 
space to review his argument, We will only ssy 
that he gives bis views as able a presentation as 
they will admit. 


.+eeThe Short History of the French People, by 
Paul Lacombe, is aremarkable historical work. 
It never mentions the name of Napoleon; 
knows nothing of the glories of Conde and 
Turenne; alludes only incidentally to Louis 
XIV and Charlemagne ; for it is a story not 
of French movarchs and French battles, but of 
the French people. The facts it embodies 
might almost all have been collected in pr asant 
cottages, where the splendor of courts was un- 
heard of, except through the heavy taxes 
levied to sustain them, and where the national 
wars were unknown, except as the young men 
were carried off to fight them. Throughout 
the whole book the point of view is the posi- 
tion of the common people, Thus we see the 
peasapt under the feudal system, under the 
monarchy, and under the republic. The little 
book lays open the very beart of France. The 
volume is instructive in itself and its method 
of treating its subject is worthy the attention 
of the one who would teach history. (H. A. 
Youvg & Co.) 


..eeThe First Violin. a novel, by Jesse 
Fothergill. This is a musical novel and an 
interesting one. Tne scene is laid in Ger- 
many. The heroioe, May Wedderburn, is En- 
glish. The bero, Eugene Courvoisier, and most 
of the other characters are German. Thestory 
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takes one at once into the enchanted realm 
of wusic and musical art, the region which 
the German spirit has the most triumpbantly 
entered and into which the rest of the world is 
giad to follow. In the form of the story there 
is an oddity of method, different chapters of it 
being told by different speakers. A sortof multi- 
plied light, as from several mirrors, is thus 
thrown upon the characters and the actions. Of 
these there is anabundavce. There is bero'sm, 
renunciation, and a happy ending. It is a story 
for musically and romantically inclined read- 
ers ; and it would have found more favor witb 
the cri‘ics if the author bad avoided appending 
vocabularies to explaio the numerous Germau 
words and pbrases with which its characters 
embellish their speech. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


... Kor Percival, an iliustrated nouvel, is, both 
as to authorship and illustration, anonymous, 
though evidently English. Nowhere else than 
in that eccentric country could these wood- 
cuts, all in the slleged Pre-Raphelite style, so 
dear to contemporary English taste, have been 
produced. Especially remarkable are the en- 
gravings on pages 110, 148, and 202. These 
straight, slender, avd melancholy young 
women, of six feet tall, at least ; these straight- 
er, slenderer, and more melancholy young 
men, of not an inch less than seven, would 
easily, in any iuternational art competition, 
bear away from all rival engravings the grand 
medal for pensive ugliness. As to the story, 
it is a love story, full of sentiment and of 
cross-purposes. It includes a fatal acc'dent 
and a broken heart, and the hero marries the 
wrong girl, at last. All of these attractions 
will commend it, we bave no doubt, to the 
tender-hearted agamist of either sex. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


...-One of the most interesting chapters in 
the bistory of the Eoglish people is the story 
of the successive translations of t1e English 
Bible. The fact that a vew revision is soon to 
appear gives this topic fresh interest. We have 
before us two books on the subject. The His- 
tory of the English Bible, by the Rev. W. F. 
Moulton, D D., one of tue Canterbury revisers 
(Cassell; Petter & Galpin, London and New 
York); and Our English Bible: its Translations 
and Translators, by Johu Stoughton, D. D. 
(London: The Religious Tract Soelrty, and 
New York: Scribner & Welford). The books 
are about the same size and cover the same 
period, both including the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations and the Canterbury revision. The lat- 
ter contaios illustrations, «bile the former 
costs balf adollar less) We have not apace 
for an extended comparison of the works ; bat 
ej her ove is an interesting volume. 


..An apparently very careful and ueeful 
addition to our genealogical records is far- 
nished by the Rev. Moses H. Wilder in his 
Book of the Wilders, The Wilder family of 
America originated with a widow, Martha 
Wilder and her sons ‘Thomas and Edward, who 
landed in Hingham, Mass., in 1637. Perhaps 
the best-known man of the name now living is 
Marshall P. Wilder, of horticultural fame. Tne 
volume contains quite an account of the Eu- 
giish branch of the family, with a picture of 
ite seat, called Sulbam House. The Wilders 
owe a great debt to the unpaid labors of the 
compiler of this volume, who has devoted some 
years of his retirement, after his long and faith 
ful service as a minister, toite preparation. He 
is his own publisher (4 Dean Street, Brooklyn), 
An edition of five hundred has been printed, 
which are sold at $3.15. 


..F. W. Robinson & Co. (Philadelphia) 
issue Rag Fair, and have expended on it about 
the extreme resources of the book-maker’s art. 
The paper is very thick ; the press-work is ad- 
miral.le ; the text rans ina little rivulet of verse 
—now straight down through wide meadows 
of margin, and now meanders about through 
the tinted illustrations. Tbe engravings are 
well executed, though sometimes witb a little 
hardness of out'ine. The text consists of sev- 
eral short religious poems by Miss L. Clarkson, 
which have less merit than her juvenile verses, 
which we mentioned last week. The designs 
in illustration are also by ber, and show a con- 
siderable artistic power and cultur. , altbough 
some details, especially the many angels’ wings, 
are too difficult for her. Sve is fortunate in 
baving her work so sumptuously presented to 
the public. 

.. Sibyl Spencer, by James Kent—not the 
jurist; but, on tbe contrary, tne author of 
“The Johnson Manor’'—is a love story of war 
time in 1812, told in a trivial style. Edward 
Mason, the hero, is killed at tue battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, Sibyl, bis afflanced, “ a dreamy 
character,” is left unprovided for at the last, 
and in the distracting company of a great deal 
of bad punctuation. Toturn from ber sorrows 
to our Own, we must say that a $1 25 book de- 
serves a more intelligent correction of the 
press thun this novel has received. In this 
respect it is, from the first page to the last, 
phenomenally irritating. (Putnams.) 


. The Races of Ruropean Turkey, by Edson 
L. ‘Clark, is a volume which, after reviewing 





the decline of the Byzantine Empire, gives an 
account of the history, condition, and pros- 
pects of the modern Greeks and the Albanians, 
the Turkish Siavonians, the Wallachians, and 
the Gypsies. It is a work of present {interest 
and of permanent value. With careful and 
well-arranged statements of fact, it points out 
with clearness moral causes which may ac- 
count for the successive external conditions. 
Tbe book is well gotten up by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 


. «-ttome Lessons on the Old Paths (Robert 
Carter & Brothers) contains a series of talks 
on the Shorter Catechism, by M. T.8. We 
cau imagine that any child who {is required to 
commit the Catechism to memory would | arn 
it somewhat less readily from this volume than 
from the New England Primer ; for, surely, the 
latter was less stupid and less anachronist'c 
than these very impossible conversations be- 
tween parent and children. An old volume 
we remember, with about four stories illus- 
trating each answer, was a great deal better 
for toe purpose. 

«++.Gospel Work in New York City is a his- 
tory of the first fifty yewrs’ work of the New 
York City Mission and Tract Society, prepared 
by Lewis E. Jackson, corresponding secretary. 
Itis interesting as bringliog in the names of 
many prominevt pastors and members of the 
city churches of various denominations for the 
last balf century, aod it conveys many hints as 
to effective forms of religious labor. It cor- 
tains ex racts from addre:ses and from news- 
paper articles by many prominent men on city 
missiou work. 


....The different volumes of essays pub- 
lished within the last few years from the pen 
of Prof. William Mathews, of Chicago, have 
won great popularity. Oratory and Orators, a 
new volume by this author, is written in an 
easy, flowing, and readable style—a book which 
is very ectertaining, and also fitted to incite the 
one called to speak in public to make efforts 
which will result in giving him greater power 
over congregation, jury, senate, or populace, 
as the case may be. (8. C Griggs & Co.) 


.++eRobert Carter & Bros. bave published a 
volume of Theological Lectures, by Priocipal 
William Cunningham, D.D., of New College, 
Edinburgh. The writer was one of the able 
meu of the Free Church, and the volume before 
us can be read with profit by the student and 
also by the active pastor; though, as the 
lectures were delivered more than thirty years 
ago, they failto deal with many of the present 
ph of di fon on the sujects of which 
they trent. 





.. Modern England, by Oscar Browning, 
M.A., is the elghth and concluding volume on 
Epoche of English History,in Harper’s Half- 
Hour Series. It deals with the period from 
the accession of George IV, in 1820, to the 
accession of Disraeli, in 1874 This series of 
little volumes gives the outline of English 
history in very convenient form. 


.-From the pen of her niece we have Me- 
moirs of the Life of Anna Jameson, author of 
“*Sucrea and Legendary Ar.,” etc. (Roberts 
Bror., Boston). It is a well-told story of an 
interesting life. The character and career of 
Mrs. Jameson—her evident mistakes, as well 
as ber noble acts and traits—are wortby of no 
tice, as well as her writings. 


«ee Gates into the Psalm Country is the rather 
fauciful title of a volume, by Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent, of discourses on ceriain psalms. 
(Scribners.) Earnest and thoughtful, at the 
same time cheering and strengthening, they 
successfully convey to the mind of the reader 
the thought and spirit of the inspired bard. 


-In The Normans in Hurope, by the Rev. 
A. H. Johnson, M.A., of Oxford, we have 
enother of the volumes on Epochs of Modern 
History (Scribners). In form favorable to 
reading and remembering, it gives an account 
of av important factor in the formation of En- 
glirh civilization. 


...-Holt & Co. publish in their ‘ Leisure 
Hour Series’’ A Century of American Literature, 
1776—1876. Edited by Prof. H. A. B ers, of 
Yale. With historical introduction and notes, 
it gives selections from different authors—from 
Pailip Freneau and Joel Barlow to the latest 
deceased writers. 


..+. Discussions in Church Polity, by Charles 
Hodge, DD. (Charles Scribner's Sons), is a 
large octavo, made up of selections from the 
Princeton Review, It is, of course, of great value 
for reference, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with the ewivent author’s ecclesiastical philos- 
ophy. 

.. The Jewish Christian Church, by B. A. 
Hin-dale, is a wi ll-couc: ived ard well-executed 
monograph ov the relations of Christianity to 
Judaism. Thoogh buta fragment of a (pro- 
posed) lurger work, it bas an inter-st of its 
own. (Standard Puolishing Co., Cincinnati.) 


«+eeThe book of Stories “rom Virgil, by the 
Rey. Alfred J. Courch, M. A., is republished 





by the Harpers in their Half-Hour Series. In 
it the English reader finds at least something 
of the narrative of the great poet. 


. Under the title of Pearis for Young Ladies 
we bave a volume of (generully ehort) extracts 
from Ruskin’s later works, collected and 
arranged by Mrs. L. C. Tuthbill (John Wiley & 
Sons). A very pretty book. 


...-Charlotte M. Yonge’s Story of the Chris- 
tians and Moors of Spain 1s publi hed by the 
Harpers in their Fravklin Square L brary. It 
is a fascinating history and all for ten cents. 


....The Beaconsfield Cartoons, from Punch, 
have been republished by Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston. 

Ce 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Homer Lee & Co. have in press a volume en 
titled “‘ The Colored Cadet at West Point,’’ be- 
ing the autobiographical exposition of the 
trials, experiences, and incidents in the career 
of Henry Ossian Flipper, while a cadet at West 
Point. 


It is said thatthe ‘‘ Work about the Five 
Dials,” to which Carlyle contributed a pref 
atory note testifying his belief in and e teem 
avd affection for the autbor, fs written by the 
Hon. Maude Stanley. 


It is stated that the 8. T. James who has b: en 
writiog a serial story in Sunday Afternoon is 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose residence used 
to be on 8t. James Avenue, Boston—wbence 
his pseudonym. 


The publication of the Dukeof Argyll’s new 
work on the ‘‘ Eastern Question ”’ has been de- 
layed until the end of the year, slthough the 
eotire book, except the last two chapters, bas 
been printed. 


K. H. Herman, of Halle, bas completed a 
*¢ Bibliotheca Germanica’’? which records all 
works that appeared in Germany from 1830 to 
1875 bearing on the Old German language and 
literature. 


Dr. A. C. Ber-hadsky, professor of law in 
the Academy of St. Petersburz, is preparing a 
history of the Jews in Poland. Lithuania, Vol- 
bynia, and the Ukraine durivg the last three 
centuries. 


Mr. A. Gardner, of Paisley, is about to pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Itinerary of King Edward the First, 
so faras ft relates.to his expeditiops against 
Scotland, 1291—1807.” 


M. Renan’s sixth volume of the ‘ Origines 
du Chr‘stianisme,’’ with the title of “L’Eglise,”’ 
{sin print; the seventh, ‘‘ Mare Auré.e,”’ is 
nearly ready for the presse. 


A work by Chubinski on the Little Russians 
is in course of publicatior, uvder thé auspices 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 


The “ Life of Cobden,” by John Morley, 
will, i: is expected, appear in May. 
L$ 
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vols. 8vo. New Yor 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood, with 
some account of the author. Five vols. in 
two. 12mo. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
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** Original Ten.” By E. E. Hale. 12mo, pp. 
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Taq Canterbury Pilgrimage. To and from the 
beth Conference and the Sheffield Con- 
4 Rt. Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. Ws Bish- 
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The _ miptooraphy of Ruskin. A Bibliograph- 
t arranged in chronological order of 
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tory, Condition, and Prospects. In Three 
Parts. By Edson L, Clark, Author of “Tne 
Arabs andthe Turks.” 8vo, pp. 532. 
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Kairy Tales. Their Origin and Meaning. With 
some account of Dwellers in Fairyland. By 
John Thackeray Bunce. 16mo, pp. 205. Lon- 
dun: Macmillan & Co a 
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iste. By Mrs. Molesworth. ime, pp. 259. 
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An American Geological Railway Guide, giv- 
ing the geological tormation at every rail- 
way station, with notes on places, «tc. By 
James Macfarlane. Ph.!)., Author of ‘The 
Coal Regions of America.” 8vO, pp. 216. 
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The Diary ofa Woman. From the peenet of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1879. ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 
of Forei Literature, Science, and Art. 
IRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 

Oonvante OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Steel Engraving—‘ Woodland Vows.” 
I. Virchow and Evolution. By Prot. Tyndall 
Il. The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Il. The Story ot Dorothy ernon. 





Vv. A Peep at the Southern Negro. By Arthur 
Graovi'le Bradley. 
V. Abergiaube. By G. A. Sim 
Vi. bet > cues on at the Vatican. A Voice 
om 
Vil. pile Be in hisGlory. By Richard A. Proc- 


A. 

Vill. The "‘mesent Development of Socialism in 
| ioe igt gu Sue nited States. By Henry 
Fawcett, M P. 

IX. The Doletul Peon ng of the Lady of Leon. 
From the Spani 

X. Jobn Walter and "in Birth of the London 
Times. By William Blades, 

XI. Maecs of Dire. A Novel. By William 


XII. The "Chines as Colonists. By Sir Walter 


Medhurst. 
II. The Fear of Death 
V. Cavan Superstitions. J = McClintock. 
XV. Strange Animal shine yy 
XVI. A Sailor’s Sweethe 
XVII. Literary Notices: The FrenchR »volutionary 
Epoch; New Greec-; Tne Kuropeans; 
The Studio “artuat The School-boy; Tha- 
natopsis. 
XVIII. Foreign Literary Notes. 
XIX. science and Art: The Size of the Brain and 
Intelligence; Embalming the Dead; Mag- 
netic and Klectric Action in the Sun’s At- 


1; 
‘the Corona during the late Eclipse; The 
Bussing of Insects; Electricity and Plant 


Growt 
XX. Varieties: Beau Nash and John wr 
Alcohol; A Nettle-sting; Rondeau. 
Terms : Single copics. 45¢ ents; one Copy, One year, 
$5; five coptes, 20. ‘otal. subscription for three 
months, $1; The Ectectic anda | #4 magazine to one 
address, $8. Postage free to all subscribers. 
E.R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond st.. N.Y. 


Oxtord Teachers Reference sibles. 


These Bibles, now generally acknowledged to be 
— BEST in the market, ure celebrated for Cleare 
es of Type,the papcr used being of the tinest 
quay. trength, Excellence, and Finish of 
ding. Compactness—for. though contuning a 

mass of matter not generally bound with the Bible, 
they have been kept within the limits of A HANDY 
VOLUME, Fullness and Comprehensiveness 
of Notes and Tables, and Prices which piace 
them within the resch of ALL. They contain, in 
addition to the authorized ‘Text, with References, all 
that is essential in the study of the Bible. Furnished 
with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be ata 
loss anywhere or at any timein the preparation of 
his lesson. With the Notes and Tables are em- 
bodied the results of the most recent und authentic 
research of Biblical Scholars, and [t is believed that 
nothing bee! bean omit that can be desired inu 


For sale by all pop principal Booksellers througn- 
out the country, or by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAKEHOUSH, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





NOW READY. 


“PRAN CIS MURPHY’S | 
GOSPEL TEMPERANCE HYMNAL. 


128 pp. 8vo, bound. 
Songs and Hymns, with Music, as used exclusive- 
y in the meetings of the great ‘Temperance Orator. 
ent to uny address, postpaid, on receipt ot 35 cents. 
Published by 
A. & BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William &t., New York. 
SCHOOL: i! SCHOOL BOOK wanted 
furnished at Low RATES. Prices 
QO O K ss given on application. J.R. AN 
DEKSON & CO., 161 Wm. St., N. Y. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


of of Porliqmestary Practice, revised by Hon. Ed- 

ndj Cusning (brother of the seutbon printed 
from Lew electrotype plat s. Cushing s Manual is 
the standard authority in the Jegisiavures of nearly 
every state in the Union and is generally adopted 
asthe authority in all deliberative assemblies. Its 
general acceptance in this respect caused it to be re- 
printed in Germany and France, where it is largely 
used asa legislative guide. The Bp should bein 
the hands of every citizen, asa ready reference upon 
the formality of any proceeding or debate in any de- 
liberative tT oe Price 75 cents. 

or sale by ‘oe pookeeliers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price 


THOMPSON BROWN & Co., 


Publishers, Boston. 











NAT ae. 4 MACMILLAN & Journal of Sct- 
epee. ILLAN & CO., Pub!ishers, 
Bon Rew Yor" 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


New Catalogues free by 
e mail ga ow on. 
oe Peppeee. 
CASSELL, Parrett . GA 
ts Broasenn: | New York 
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EDGAR A.POE’S WORKS, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS. A new Library Edi- 
tion, containing every well-authehticated Prose 
Story, Article, or Poem that the suthor himself 
deemed worthy of preservation; the New Memoir by 
J.H Ingram; the Notices of his Life and Genius by 
Professor Lowell, N. P. Willis,and George R. Gra- 
ham ; a new steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and 
illustrations. Four vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7 50; 
half calf, $15. 


POEK’S LIFE AND POEMS. Containing all the 
Poems; a new steel portrait and illustrations; a New 
Memoir, by Eugene L. Didier, of Baltimore; and an 
Introductory Letter by sarah Helen Whitman. 
Handsome 16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1 50; half 
calf, $3; full Turkey morocco, $4. 


POE’S PROSE TALES. A collection of the entire 
Prose Stories, in two vols., 16mo, uniform with the 
** Life and Poems,” $3. 


POK’S POEMS. 4t», illustrated with twenty-eight 
original illustrations by Paton, Whirter, Stanton, 
Hay, Palmer, and other eminent artists. An elegant 
quarto volume, cloth, $3; Turkey morocco, $6. 


LIFE OF POE by WM F. GILL. Fourth edition, re- 
visedandenlarged With Anecdotes, Remint 8, 


Popular Science Monthy 


FOR 1 s7o. 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. AND W. J. YOUMANS. 


With the number for January, 1879, THE Popvu- 
LAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will be permanently en- 
larged to 144 pages, without increase of price. 

The of the ine will,as heretofore, 
consist of original scientific articles from eminent 
home and foreign writers ; selections, falling within 
its scope, from the leading English periodicals; 
translations from foreign languages; synopsis of 
important scientific papers ; and notes of the prog- 
ress of science throughout the world. 

Thirteen volumes of THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY have now appeared, containing the 
largest amount of varied and valuable mental work 
to be found within equal limits in any periodical in 
any country. Its plan has been cordially and uni- 
versally approved by the most intelligent classes of 
the community. Its scope and influence will be in- 
creased by its enlargement, so as to make it the 
completest reflection of the scientific and philosoph- 
ical progress of the uge that can be anywhere ob- 
tained. The MONTRLY will repres: nt the course of 








Letters, etc. Portrait, Illustrations, and fac-similes, 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES, or 
direct from Publisher, 


Ww. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York, 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 





BEST, HANDSOMEST; MOST LEGIBLE TYPE. 
THE “‘AVON” EDITION. 
The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


In issuing * The Avon Shakesoeare” the a 
ers claim for it very great superiority over any o 
tavo edition heretofore published, und for the fol. 
lowing reasons: 

Purity and Accuracy of the Text. 

The Large and Clear Type. 

The Plots of the Plays. 

Elegance of Ilustration. 

A Glossarial Index of Terms. 

A Graphic Life of Shakespeare. 

Alphanetical Index of the C haracters. 

Index to Kamiliar Passages, 6 pages and 24 Illus- 


trations. voth, $3.00; Cloth, gilt, $3.75. 
HEAVENLY DAWN. 
Original and Selected Pieces. 


BY MARGARET H. MORRIS, a of 
Beauties of Upha 
One Volume, I6mo, 492 pages. “Cloth, extra, gilt 
edge, $1.25; Full English Calf, pure flexible, $3.00. 
Heavenly Dawn is a fascinating volume, har- 
monious in its arrangement, as a rainbow is bceauti- 
ful in its arch and tints, gently and attractively 
leading through the varied “scenes of Time, from the 
altarof Home on Earth to our Heavenly inherit- 
ance, 


“The 





On the Plains and Among the Peaks. 
By MARY DARTT. Cloth, $1; Paper, Sic. 


The above book is a little history of the collection 
of Animals and Birds shown by Mre«. Maxwell at the 
Centennial, which attracted so much attention on 
account of its extent,the skill of the taxidermist 
who prepared them, and their artistic arrangement. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Claxton, Remsen & Hatfelfinger, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Phila. 


4th EDITION NOW READY. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS, Poems by tawo children 
(Elaine and Dora Goodule). Square 16mo, with por- 
traits on stvel of the authors. Cloth, extra, $1.25; 
with red edges, $1,50. 


“Itis because we have faith in that promise, and 
that the divine gift of genius has been bestowed 
upon these children, so that the littie volume will 
be no curious production of precocity, but a real 
literary treasure, that we welcome it.’’—Springfield 
Republican. 


For sale by all dealers and sent paid by mail on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


List of new books sent on receipt of stamp. 


NELSON; 


or, How a Country Boy Made His 
Way in the City. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


327 pages, |6mo. Cloth, gilt and black stamp, $1.25. 
Giving the history of one of the Merchant Princes 
of Boston, and how he achieved wealth and distinc- 
tion. One ot the best books by this popular writer 
for young poors. showing by example that fixed 
Principles in early life of industry, integrity, and 
perseverance ace the true secrets of success and 
the keys to prosperity. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


744 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THINKERS. 


—. S CREED OF CHRISTEND Ly 
edition, with Index, 

SUPERNATURAL KELIGION, By ‘prof. 

K. Ciifford. Complete in one vol. From the 

ri London edition (3 vols. 8vo), with copious In- 














ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIRF. By 
Viscount Amberley. Complete is one vol. From 
the London edition. (2vols. pepeesccee . 83 

SUPE 1ON I L ES. By Jean 

caller. y Roman Catholic priest... $1 

THOMAS PAINE’ v ORKS. 
Theological and Political, wae: we oe Paine and 
steel portrait. In I vol......66 6. 6 eee e+ 83.00 


Sent by mail or express. 
D.M. BENNETT. 141 Eighth St., N. Y. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O@.,, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educas 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spenver= 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and cir aetars. 








porary thougt on subjects of leading inter- 
est, preserve its best results,and form a compre- 
hensive and independent library of popular science, 
especially suited to the wants of non-scientific peo- 
ple. 





Contents of Number for January, 


TRACES OF AN BABLY RACE IN JAPAN. By 
rete RD lai MORSE ('llustrated 


ve bad ND EVOLUTION. By Prof. JoHN 

AS" rHONOMICAL mieevee AND  DISs- 
T rot. H. 8. CARH 

HERBERT aPENC R BE Led THE ENGLISH 


‘OP YRIGH TCOMMIS SsIoO 
Ts BEGI NNING OF NERVES INTHE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By GeorGs J. ROMANES. ([llus- 


otn ed, » 
PE AND ANTI-POPE. By Prof. CARL VoGT. 
SCHENTIELC sy oF SOCIOLOGY To BI- 
OLOGY. I. Sioa rot er ph — E. 
BLACE DIAMO 


¥.MA 

HK DEVIL-F ISH <ND” ITS RELATIVES, By W. 
EB. DAMON. (Illustrated.) 

HEREDITY. By George ILES 

THE PHYSICAL FUNCTIONS OF LEAVEs. (Il- 


lustrated.) 
us OR WOORARA POISON. By MAURICE 
RARD. 


MOLECULAR DYNAMICS. By L. R. CuRTIss. 
FFECT KA Cg ory. XCESS ON CHAR- 
ACTER J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 
SKETCH O OF Guar AV WALLIS. (With Portrait.) 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTICKS. 
NOTeA. MISCELLANY. 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum, postage sooes, 
to any addressin the United States; or, fifty cents 
per number. THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
and APPLETON#’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 
num ovostage prepaid. Subecriptions may begin at 
any = A new volume began with November 
number 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
(Established 40 Years.) 


Authorized Reprints 


(without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH. WESTMINSTER. LONDON 
QUARTERLY AND BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


AND 


BLAOKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


Susceripticn, 4 a year = any one; $15 for the 





Five. Less the L- he +. of the English Editions. 
— with "ruil etails may be had on applica- 
tion. 


The Leanard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay St.,.N.Y. - 


| PURCHASERS oF BOOKS 


1s ¢ Disms iA4) 

Subscribers for Periodicals 

are greatly benefited by ordering through 
MARSHALL S 





BLISHING AND SUBSCRIPTION HUUSE 


Before buying any Book, or renewing your 
subscription to any Paper or _e send us 
postal cord stating what von wort, ard von will 
savefmoney. Full information sent free by 
OSCAR MARSHALL, Manager, 
445 BROADWAY, New York. 

endorsed by all 
Publishers, including 
ARPER & BROTHERS, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO. 
D. APPLETO co. 
CHAS. SC RIBNER'S SONS. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


Our offer is fully 
leadin 


WITHOU 
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pc 
g the year it will furnish to 
roducticas of the foremost author-, 


others; embracing the 
tories by the Leading 
Ponies Rovties and anamount 

Inapproached by any other Period c1) 
in the world of the moet valuable Literary and Scl- 
entitic matter of the day, from the pens of the fore- 
moat Enea syste, Scientists, Critics, Discover- 
ers, and tors, representing every department 
of Knowledge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGRisa ca magazine giving more 


than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
doub! -column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
i's zreat amount of matter, with freshness, ae to 
its weekly issue, ay with a satisfactor 
pleteness uttemp no other publicat on, tne 
best Bssays. Heviews, & ticisms, Tales, Sketches ot 
Travel and Discove ba na Scientific. Biozraph- 
ical, Historieal, wet olitica infermation, from the 
entire body or a Perivdical Literature and 


ro ASLEST. LIVIN 
“It reproduces 87, it) thoughts 0, wR 
the civilized world, ene ~~ “he 7) 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIR 
“The prince mone ren. "—N. Y. OBSERVER, 
“* It affords the best, the chegnest. and most convenient 
means of keepina abreast with the prooress of thought in 
all ite phases.”"—PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 
“A pues and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
— mee and instruction.’’"—-HON. ROBERT ©. 
N 
L.. The nheiohet literature of the day.’’—N. Y. Tri- 


othe best periodical in America.”—T. L. CUYLER, 


“And the cheapest. A ———. oe comes EVERY 
WEEK.”’—THE ADVANCE, Ly 





E RS. 
st minds of 
tiving interest.” — 


“With it ALONE a reader ~ oly aay withal 
that is important in the Wrerature histo’ sak tes, and 
day.’’—-THE METHODIST, tw YORK. 


science cel the 
“ It has no in any country.”—PHILA. PRESS. 
** ]tis INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 


sheveue® compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.”—BOsTON Post. 
* Ought to 2 place in every American home.”"— 


NEw YORK TIM 
THE LIVING Agr is putitehes weekly nt $8.00a 


vear, gees of nf peste ; or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE 
and ny the American # Monthlies (or Har- 
per's Weekly « r. Bazar) will be sent fora year, both 


BBIE,” a new 
EORQK MAC- 
UD, now appearing in THE LIVING AGE 
oa aS author’s advance sheets. Other choice 
new serials by distinguished authors are engaged 
and will epee ly appenr. 

Addre LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


Lippincotrs Macaziné 
FOR JANUARY: 


BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 
1. YORKSHIRE BYWAYS. An illustrated Sketch 
of the agg yr 4 — Personal Associations of 
Yorkshire. Tae LFRED 8. GIBBS. 
2. THR ARTISTS’ ISLAND. A srodussiy Illustrated 
p — of the Island of Capri. By DwiGHT 


3. THE PO POR S PROTEST. A Poem. By A. H. 


200 

4. NARCISSUS. The first of a series of Society 
agin aaa the general title of ** WoMEN’s 
Hu 

5. WILD BOATS AND BOAR HUNTING. An Iitus- 
trated Account of the Habits of the Animal 
and the mode of nating the Boar in various 
Countries. By Dr. G. A. STOCKWELI 

6. ir ay TATTERS, AND THE COUNSKL- 

Humorous and Pathetic Story of trish 

Vite. By MAY LAF: AN , the author. of ‘rhe 
Honorable Miss Fer 

7. A YOUNG GIRL. us) EXPERIENCES DURING 
THE TWO SIEGES OF PARIS, A Thrilling 
Picture of the Life of a Parisian myn 4 during 
the Franco-German War and under the Com- 


mune. 
8, Tape teean ORACLE. A Poem. By PAUL 
. HAYNE, 
9 THROUGH WINDING WAYS. A Novel. By 


ELLEN W,. OLNEY. 

10. A WESTERN TOWN. A Sketch, desoriptive of 
Culture, Manners, and Progress in Iilinois, 
By ®. C. Bruck. 

11. THE STORY OF A PROVERB. A Fairy Tale 
for Grown People. By SIDNEY LANIER. 

12, “CHRISTUS | a Poem for Christmas. By 


Lia C, 

13. Nore OF A TRIP TO NEWFOUNDLAND, 
describing ae LF fe and Habits of the Native 
Fishermen By DP ». C, wy mY. 

M4, ay omy! Dt = RRY. A Sketch of her Career 

By Lucy H. Hooper. 

Lb. ouk MONTHLY GOSSIP. —A Word about Act- 
resses—The Indian as a Coming Citizen—The 
— Life of the Renans—Symbolic Orna- 

n Dress—Tennyson’s Home. 

16. LITERATURE OF THE DAY, 





Part I, in octavo book form, of the charming novel 


“THROUGH WINDING WAYS,” 


contsining that portion of the story apperring in 
the Magazine previous to the issue of the January 
number, will be presented free toall new subscrib- 
ers for 187%. 

¢@™ For sale by all Book ‘and Newsdcalers, Teims: 
Yearly Subscription. $4.00. Single Number, 35 cts. 

LIBERAL PKEMIUMS TO CLUB-GETTERS. 

?" SPecIMEN NUMBER mailed. Somnes paid, to 
any address, on receipt of 20 cents 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 





STORE inthe WORLD. 
CHEAP GOT aupert English Gift Books 


Ra At te 
15,276 Magnificent yt Bet. oliday Books 
AT YOUR PRIC 
112,726 
Catalo me Fy euaral Literature free. 
3 Bove SOE on near of. ity | ~ 
HABPER’S MAGAZIN epee ye WEEELY, and 
Posts P pee ORES toa Buecrioet 
Othe Wntted auates or Canada, on re Publthers to (pt of 


FAuPen’s. MAGAZINGB, 


rgeous Juvenile ooks 





HaRPsR’s B to one Sas, tes 
sD Eaprtiy ats Sol dl 
‘8 CAT. 
maa 
a. ua cache ty 





CLEARANCE CATALOGOE of 65, 
Choice Books at 3) to 50 per cent. below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. 
Send postal for the best catalogue of 
good books ever is:ued, free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


#01 Washington 8t., opp. Vid South, Boston, Mass. 





Tells without the writ. 





TES &f bi 

ies See 
\ it 

UNDAY — bay wi 

TIME SAVING [RS vie, a ptive Circular 
LIBRARY and Testimonials, 

~ EBEN. SHUTE, 

88 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


NT 





1879.—PRICE REDUCED.—$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine tor VY oungest Readers. 
SUPaRALY ILLUSTRATED, Subscribe now and 


of this year FREE. Send 
@ specimen copy a’ et oes m List. on 


John L. Shorey, 36 Bromtield St., Bos' gv, Mass, 


=\GIFT BOOKS! 


About which there is neo doubt. 


THE SOHOOLBOY. 


By DR. HOLMES. $4.00, $8 00 


UNOLE TOM’S OABIN. 


100 [Nustrations, $3.50, 86.50, $8.00. 


FAMILY LIBRARY of BRITISH POETRY. 


Edited by FIELDS and WHIPPLE. Royal Sve. 12 
fine Portraits. $4.50, $10 00, $14.00 


THE GOETHE GALLERY. 


Fine Hellotype Engravings, with descriptive letter 
press. $10.00. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


A Memoir by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With a 
fine Stee! Portrait. Lg on Edition, 4to, $5.00 ; 
Popular Editio», 16mo, $1.50 


“MOTHER GOOSE” IN COLORS. 


8 Superb Colored Lilustrations. 


THE “BODLEY BOOKS.” 
THE BODLEY FAMILY. 177 Pictures 
BODLEYS T#LLING STORLKS. &l ptetures. 
BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 71 Picture 
Each containing the best of stories. 


PLAY DAYS. 


Fifteen Charming Stories for Children, by MIss 
JEWETT. $1.50. 





$1.50 each. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and by the publishers, 


HOUGHION, O°GOUOD & Cv., Boston. 


Grand Holiday Clearance Sale. 


BOOKS, PICTURES, ALBUMS, AND 
BIBLES, 


FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 
Sunday-schools and persons pure basing Holiday 
Presents will do well to call and examine cur im- 
mense stock. Also 
FANCY STATIONERY AND JAPANESE 
CURIOSITI«S, 
ALL ELEGANT AND CHEAP. 
ee ai jaily our TEACHERS’ BIBLKE—re- 
oneee' from $l3to $7. The best and cheapest ever 
off- re: 
N B.—Agents wanted to sell the best books ut 
Hr oe Sosggate. SUNDAY-SCHUOL BOOKS A 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Now Complete Theological Cutalogue sent for vc 
in stamps. 
Clearance ¢ ‘atalogue free. 


o! for Kansas 


PuE WEEKLY WESTERN HOME sonns AL, 

the great Kansas Newspaper. Price, $ © per 
arnum ch subscriber will receive a a. ‘of the 
KANSAS HAND-BOOK, containing a full description 
«f eacn County in the State; Public Landsan 
to obtain them; Location of U. 8. Land Offices; 
Amount of Vacant Lands in each District; Railroad 
Linds in each womens and # late and accurate Map 
ot the State, in color 

Address WESTERN HOME JOURNAL 
Lawrence, Kansas. 




















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


— THE— 


‘Gospel Male Choir.” 


By JAS. McGRANAHAN, 


The distinguishing feature of this new book is that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus filling 
a place heretofore unoccupied and turnishin the 
means tor such inspiring musicas is referred to in 
the following 


CARD FROM MR, MOODY. 

“7 cordially recommend Mr, MeGranahan’s 
book of Gospel Songs, arranged for male voices, for 
use in Gospel Services, 

“ Tregard the singing of appropriate pieces, such 
as are found in this book, by a male chorus, as the 
most ‘inspiring and ffectine music I have ever 
heard. D. L. Moopy.” 


. THE 9 
Gosre. MALE cuoiR’ 


contains the most useful of the older Gospel Songs 
andu large supply of new ones, never before pub- 
lishedip any form. Allare easily ———— d and kept 
well with'n the compass of male voices 

@ Price of GOSPEL MALK C HOIR, 50 cta., 
by mail. $5 a Dozen by express. Specimen pages 
FREE. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway,N.Y.; CINCINNATI, O. 


LOOK OUT FOR 
Palmer's 
Book of 
Anthems. 


H. Kk. PALMER. 








192 large pages of Superior 
Music for 


Church Services, 
Musical Societies, 
Conventions, elc. 


The works by Mr. PALMER are 
the most popular of their kind 
and the BOOK OF ANTHEMS Will 
rank with the best. 


Send One Dollar for One 





Cepy by Mail. Poetpaid. READY IN 
BICLOW & MAIN, | JANUARY 
76 East Ninth St..New York. 1879. 


73k Randolph & St. + Chicago. 
86 aerem =. Sheet Music for 3 25 Cents. 


. 2, contains 
Brae vai Wainy, Y. Beis aaa , “Carry me back 


Py. little home.” 
8 otner pieces, 





Watts, *, 


alt a a ny sar ply tes, ‘end b far the best 
pene ot aoe ver published 000 copies o 
0. Lbave siread For cts. we sen 


700 ORY é Go" 5 588 oF Bote an Street, Boston. 
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Acligions Autelligence. 


MODIFYING THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue ‘Declaratory Statement” adopted 
last May by the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church is now before the presby- 
teries for discussion and emendation. Two 
presbyteries bave considered it, the Edin- 
burgh and the Paisley and Greenock. In 
both presbyteries several alterations were 
proposed, and it appears most probable 
that the next Synod will have an abundance 
of suggestions and propositions for «mend- 
ation to consider and harmonize. We 
have printed the ‘* Declaratory Statement” 
in full once or twice, and summarized it as 
often; but perhaps a recapitulation is neces- 
sary to enable all our readers to understand 
the drift of debate in the two presbyteries as 
we shall presentit. The ‘‘Statement,” which 
is designed to define the sense in which the 
Church holds the Westmiaster Standards, 
consists of seven articles or paragraphs. The 
first article declares that free offer of sal- 
vation is made to every man, without dis- 
tinction, on the ground of Christ’s perfect 
sacrifice; the second, that the docirine of 
the divine decrees is to be held in harmony 
with the truth that ‘‘God will have all 
men to besaved,” and with the ‘‘respousi- 
bility of men in dealing with the free and 
unrestricted offer of eternal life’; the 
third, that man’s inability is not of sucha 
nature as to affect his responsibility, and 
that his depravity is not of such a nature 
as to prevent him from performing actions 
in any sense good; the fourth, that those 
who accept the Standards are not required 
to hold that any infants are lost or that all 
heathen must perish; the fifth,that Christ is 
the only headand king of the Church; the 
sixth, that the Church is under obligation 
to maintain missions among the heathen; 
and the seventh, that liberty is permissible 
on points which do not affect the sub- 
stance of faith, such as interpretation of 
the ‘‘ six days of creation.” 


The Presbytery of Paisley and Green- 
ock is the body to which the Rev. David 
Macrae belongs. Next to the late Mr, 
Gilfillan, Mr. Macrae has been the most 
outspoken minister in the United Presby- 
terian Church against the theology of the 
Westminster Confession, comparing it 
with that of the Bible and showing that it 
is inconsistent therewith. ‘He has been 
under the admonition of his presbytery for 
his attacks upon the venerable symbols of 
Westminster, and more than once he has 
been solemnly warned and entreated to 
treat them more respectfully. In the 
Synod last year, though gratified that so 
much was in the ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,” 
he regarded it as only a half-way measure 
and proposed important changesin it. He 
was not in favor of revising the old creed; 
but of adopting a new and brief creed. 
His objection to the ‘‘ Declaratory State- 
ment” is that, in professing to bring out 
the true sense of the Standards when it is 
wholly inconsistent with these symbols, it 
is a fiction on the face of it. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that Mr. Macrae 
would take a prominent part in the discus- 
sion on the ‘‘ Statement ” whenit came be- 
fore his presbytery, which was the body in 
which the standard of revolt was unfurled 
last year. : 

Mr. Macrae moved the following resolu, 
tions: 

‘J, The Declaratory Act is heartily wel- 
comed in so far as it liberates the Church 
from some of the errors of her professed 
creed, 

“II. The Act is at the same time open to 
very grave objection, inasmuch as (1) it 
raises a new barrier between our own and 
other churches by making voluntaryism for 
the first time an article of faith, (2) It 
lengthens by the whole length of the 
Declaratory Act our creed, which is far too 
long already. (8) By its very admission of 
new truth it makes our creed and our 
Churcb’s relation to it more self-contradic- 
tory than ever. (4) lt attempts to preserve 
an appearance of consistency, and to justify 
the retention of the Westminster Standards 
by devices essentially Jesuitical. (5) It 
leaves the Church in a false position with 
reference to the Westminster dogma of 
everlasting torment, and still entangled in 
all the mesbes of 17th-century theology, 
making explanation and qualification nec- 
essary at every turn, embarrassipg the 
Church in her attempts to speak or advance 
im the trutb, impairing her usefulness, and’ 





keeping her s¢ parate from those with whom 
she ought to be united. 

‘‘IIL It is, therefore, suggested to the 
committee tbat the Synod be urged to ex- 
tricate the Church from this unworthy 
position, by setting the Westminster Stand- 
ards aside, and preparing a brief and simple 
formula, conteining only those points 
deemed essential to Christian faith. which 
might, therefore, be acceptable to all Chris- 
tian people and might furnish us with a 
broad and cathulic basis for union or con- 
federation. 

‘*It is suggested further, and in accord- 

ance with this, that all subordinate and 
merely distinctive principles to which the 
Church might wish to bear witness should 
be separated from essentials, and thrown 
into the form of a simple denominational 
testimony.” 
An objection was immediately made to re- 
ceiving a document in which achurch action 
is referred to as ‘‘ Jesuiticnl.’’ Dr. Brown, in 
a temperate speech, argued that the motion 
wus competent, but that the language was 
not respectful. Mr. Macrae might believe 
that the Synod had done something ‘‘ Jesu- 
itical”; but he had vo right so to character- 
ize it in 2 resolution before a church court. 
Dr. Hutton said the resolutions required the 
exercise of more patience and forbearance 
than Mr. Macrae is entitled to. They vio- 
lated the proprieties of both presbyterial 
and synodical life, and he thought it would 
be a proper thing to refuse to receive them. 
Mr. Macrae held that the language used 
exactly described the facts of the case. If 
other words could be suggested equally 
truthful, he would adopt them instead. 
The clerk said he might make out a charge 
of ‘‘ Jesuitry” against Mr.~Macrae, if it 
were proper or gentlemanly todoso. He 
had joined a Calvinistic church and signed 
the Confession of Faith; but did not be- 
lieve all that was stated therein. Mr. 
Macrae remarked that he had no objection 
to being called a Jesuit, if it could be 
proved. He had ‘‘heard Jesuitry spoken 
of in connection with Roman Catholicism, 
and there was no word of ungentlemunli- 
ness, because we believe it to be in that 
creed. If Jesuitry be in our own Church, 
we must call it by thatname.” Mr. France 
did not think the Presbytery was justified 
in continuing Mr. Macrae in the pastorate 
of the Gourock congregation after his re- 
nunciation of the Standards. 

The Presbytery finally refused to receive 
the resolutions, only Mr. Macrae and bis 
seconder voting in the affirmative, and de- 
cided to take up the ‘‘ Declaratory Stute- 
ment” seriatim at a special meeting. Mr. 
Macrae gave notice of a motion to insert 
the following in the ‘* Statement”: 

‘* That in regard to the ultimate penalty 

of sin the Church does not commit itself to 
the Westminster interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and requires assent to nothing in these 
Standards that belies or is supposed to belie 
the character of a good and just and mer- 
ciful God.” 
This wus received with cries of ‘‘ No, no”; 
but one of the members observed that the 
presbytery was obliged to hear any amend- 
ment couched in language at all tolerable, 
and the presbytery assented. 

In the Edinburgh Presbytery several 
notices of motion to amend have been 
given. Among them is one by Mr. Mill, of 
Leith, that the words in the first article of 
the ‘‘ Statement” ‘‘as taught in the Stand- 
ards and in consistency therewith” be 
omitted, on the ground that the free offer 
of salvation therein indicated is not con- 
tained in the Standards. 

A  —— 

The Lutheran Observer makes a compar- 
ison between the statistical reports of the four 
Lutheran Almanacs issued for 1879, which 
show what uncertain results statistical inquiry 
produces in that communion. Two of the 
Almanacs are English and two are German; 
but no two of them agree. We may be sure 
from this that each prosecuted its inquiries 
independently of the others, and honestly set 
down the results reacbed without any attempt 
to secure harmony. In order to show the dif- 
ferences between the four Almanacs more 
readily, we have compiled the following table, 
which represents the whole communion : 





Communi- 
cants. Synods. 
G | Council Al 808,428 57 
General Synod ¢ + +0676,559 57 
” bad ” (German).679,728 58 
General Council “ “4 696,420 56 


One would suppoce that the statisticians 
might agree on the number of synods. 
It surely cannot be a very difficult mat 





tee to ascertain whether there are 56, 57, or 
59 synods. Synods, at least in other churches, 
are vot like members—present to-day 





and absent to-morrow ; and we suppose that 
Lutheran synods are neither 60 small nor ob- 
scure that they cannot be found. As to the 
number of communicants, the almanacs agree 
that it is above 600,000. They only differ as 
to how much it is above 600,000 One says 7%6,- 
000, another 79,000, another 96,000, and an- 
other 208,000. Now, on the supposition that 
he who rep rts the Jargest number has been 
most diligent in inquiry, we might accept the 
number 808,428 as reprerenting the strength 
in commuoicants of the Lutheran comwuoion 
in this cou’ try ; but we cancot, because be has 
not found so many synods by two as one of 
the others. In our perplexity, we can only 
apply a well-known rule of arithmetic to the 
mystery, and accept the result as the best at- 
tainable. Wesimply add together the aggre- 
gates of communicants reported by the four 
almanacs, and divide by four, which gives us 
the average of 715,288. By the same process 
with the synods, we ascertain that there are 
574. 


.... There has been an important question 
before the Anglican Society forthe Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which has just been settled 
in a way to give some alarm to the non-ritual- 
istic portion of its supporters. The question 
grew out of the refusal of the Board of Ex- 
aminers to allow a minister under appointment 
by the Bishop of Bombay to be put on the 
missionary list, unless be would agree to re- 
sigo connection with the Soctety of the 
Holy Cross, which has a somewhat unsavory 
reputation. A committee was appointed to 
consider whether the rule ought not to be 
changed and the board abolished. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Society the committee re- 
ported against the proposed change; where- 
upon Mr. Outram Marshall, organizing secre- 
tary of the Euglish Church Uniov, moved a 
rerolution to the effect that the rule should be 
altered, aud that vo candidate selected by a 
bishop or his commissary in Eogland need 
passany examivation. He desired to see the 
heads of the Church in Scotland and Ireland 
joined with the Arehbishop of Canterbury in 
the appointment of examiners; for Courchmen 
had no confidence in the Archbishop of York 
orthe Bishop of Loudon. At this mention of 
the Bishop of London, Archdeacon Claughton, 
of London, said be should withdraw unless 
the offensive remark was recalled. He left the 
meeting ou Mr. Marshall’s refusal to apologize, 
and resigned his connection with the Society 
on learning that Mr. Marsball’s resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 36 to 29. The Bishops of 
Peterborough, and Gloucester, and Bri-tol 
have announced their purpose to withdraw 
from the vice-presidency of the Society unless 
the resolution is annulled. Archdeacon Claugh- 
ton, in a letter, says: 

“T cannot, | confess, see that, because we 
gladly embrace both the leading schools of 
thought in our Courch, we are not bound to 
take due care that men of extreme or party 
views, or even of doubtful allegiance to the 
Chureh’s doctrine, do not enter into the mis- 
sion tield, to carry there the seeds of strife and 
error, and mar, at the very outeet, the work in 
which they are called to thare. I ehall anx- 
iously look for an opportunity for our venera- 
ble Societ N to set itself free from the position 
in which this unhappy vote hus placed it, and I 
hope we may be able to put some check upon 
the reckless proceedings of those who prefer 
the chances of a party triumph to the very ob- 
ject of our existence ag aa orgavization witoin 
the Church, especially at a time like the pres- 
ent, when our work is rapidly extending itself, 
and gives promise, with God’s blessing upon 
it, of a glorious success,” . 


...eA Southern Presbyterian minister, of 
North Carolina, writing of work among the 
colored people, tells of the organization of a 
colored church, under the control of the North- 
erp Presbyterian Church, at Summerville, by 
members who were nurtured by the Southern 
Chureh. He says the propriety of this sort of 
co-operation has been under discussion, in 
which he took an opposing position. On re- 
flection, however, he has become decided in 
his opinion ‘‘that Providence has opened this 
way of escape forour Church from great em- 
barrassment and inextricable difficulties, and 1 
expect to take it as far as the action of my 
Chureh will permit. For thirty-seven years I 
have preached to the colored people, often 
the most important and interesting part of my 
charge. They now attend on appoiatments 
specially for them as formerly, and would as 
readily have been organized as a church under 
the Southern as under the Northern General 
Assembly. For reasons intimated, [ preferred 
the latter.” The chief of these ‘‘ reasons,”’ it 
appears, is that the Southern Church, by push- 
ing its colored members into the Nerthern 
Church, will avoid any disturbance on the ques- 
tion of the equality of the white and colored 
races. 


eeeeA statement has been submitted to the 
German Parliament showing how much of the 
state subsidy has been withheld from Catholic 
bishops and clergy for refusal to conform to 
the laws. Under the head of “ Bishoprics 
and Diocesan ALnstitutions’’ 
nual sum of 1,339,886 marks 920,150 marks 





of the an-, 


was last year sequestrated, 417,489 tiarke * 





paid,' aud 2,207 marke unclaimed. Under 
the title ‘‘Subsidies to the Catholic Clergy,” 
of the 1,322,097 marks appropriated 1,063,588 
marks were sequestrated, 245,316 marks paid, 
aod 13,193 marks unclaimed. Under the head 
ot ‘Improving the Outward Position of the 
Clergy of all Confésstons ’—otherwise, increas- 
{og their stipends—for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, of the 183,236 marks appropriated 


144,003 marks were sequestrated, 385.033 
marks paid, and 4,199 warks remain. 
The total subsidy to the Roman Catholic 


clergy was $711,315, and of this only $174,445 
was actually paid out. What, therefore, with 
the undrawn subsidy and the fices coilected, 
thetreasury of Prussia is losing little by the 
contumacy of the Church. 


.-»eThe Rev. Dr. J.T. Leftwich, pas'or of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, the se-- 
sion of which suspended.Mr. Block for giving 
a dancing party, has resigned. Dr. Leftwich 
defended the action of session and presbytery 
before the Syood of Georgia, but was beaten. 
He resigns because ‘‘there is now such a con- 
dition of things ip the Church courts as to 
render it impossible to exercise and enforce 
discipline on worldly amusements, The ecclesi- 
astical machinery of the Church, hesays, ‘‘isata 
deadlock. A church once most compuct and per- 
feetly organized {s now divided. Once he had 
hoped the breach might be healed undir his 
ministry ; but he had been disappcinted and 
despaired of euch a result. Inthe face of the 
earnest resistance of friends, he had deter- 
mined to resiga., By this action he believed 
the peace and unity of the church would be 
best promoted.” 


....There isin India a national association of 
Mohammedans. This association recently beld 
its geperal meetivg in Calcutta, at which steps 
were taken to raise funds to found fifty echolar- 
ships. Ove of the speakers said bis corelig- 
fonists were losing maby of the positions of 
honor in the country for lack of education. 


....In forty-five years 1,816 persons have 
gone out of the Church of Eogland into that 
of Rome. Of this number 335 were clergymen, 
765 laymen, and 716 ladies. The Church Times 
thinks thle is nothing to be alarmed about, 
yet it shows an average of 8clergymen a ycar 
going over to the Roman Catholics. 


....At the recent meeticg of the Berlin Dis- 
trict Protestant Syood it was decided, in re- 
sponse to urgent requests of pastors, to pro- 
vide for three new parishes avd seven new 
pastorsin the city. The pastors complained of 
being overworked. One said he had 500 can- 
didates to prepare for confirmation, 


....-A large increase of communicants is 
reported for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
the past year. The whole number is now 
312,718, with 45 dioceses, 13 missionary juris- 
dictions, 63 bishops, 3,330 clergymen, and 
2,900 parishes. The total of contributions 
last year was $5,788,266. 


....The Roman Catholics of the United 
States receive this year 310,000 francs from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith; a 
much larger amount than they contribute to 
that Society. They gave less than 58,000 francs 
last year. 


...-The Rev. James Chrystal, of Aucbinleck, 
isto succeed Principal Tulloch as moderator 
of the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Rev. J. C. Burns will occupy the same 
position in the Free Church Assembly. 


....-The contributions to the Metropolitan 
Hospital Fund, to which all the London 
churches, without regard to sect, contribute, 
amounted this year to $124,520; a less sum 
than was given in any previous year. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions received the past year $157,498 for domes- 
tic and $116,574 for foreign missions. For the 
coming year it asks for $133,500 for the foreign 
and $155,000 for the home field. 


.eeeT wo of the Catholic churches in Rome 
sang Te Deums for the saving of the life of 
King Humbert. Yet many Catholic papers 
delight to cal] him a robber king. 


weee The Christian Leader (Universalist), for- 
merly of this city, now of Utica, is to be con- 
solidated with the Universalist, of Boston, 
giving its name to the successor. 


..eeThe Presbyterian Church at Head of 
Christiana, Delaware, hus had a remarkable 
history in one respect. In an existence of 140 
years it has hed but six pustors. 


....Revival meetings in Fall River, under the 
management of Messrs. Pentecost and Steb- 
bins, have resulted in the conversion of several 
hundred persons. 


..»-Thirty one presbyteries have voted for 
and eighteen against the overture for reduced 
representation in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


seeThe Protestant Church authorities of 
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Gotha, Germany, have prepared a ritual to be 
used at cremations. 


...-Principal Tulloch, of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, lectured in Westminster Abbey on 8&t. 
Anudrew’s Day. 


....8ince the Old Catholic congregation in 
Vienna, Austria, was founded 114 families 
have joined it. 


....The Rey. Dr. Keim, a prominent German 
theologian and professor of theology at Gies- 
sen, is dead. ° 

....Both the Kirk and the Free Kirk of Scot- 
Jand have sent chaplains or missionaries to 
Cyprus. 

..The sixth Church Congress will be held 
in Albany, next October. Bishop Doane will 
preside. 


...efhe Young Men’s Christian Union of 
B ston (Unitarian) has received a bequest of 
$80,000. 

-+eeThe London Presbytery addresses an 
overture to ‘‘the Very Rev. the Synod,”’ ete. 


News of the Werk. 


Tue deaths are announced of Gen. 4A. 8. 
Williams, on the 21st, congressman from Mich- 
igan and one of the prominent Union gener- 
als of the late war; of Mr, Edward C, Stone, 
onthe 21st, principal of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Hartford ; and of Beverly D. Doug: 
las, on the 22d, congressman from Virginia. 
The death of Bayard Taylor is noticed elae- 
where. His funeral occurred on the 22d, in 
Berlio, with becoming services. 





-The Mapleson opera troupe has met 
with a most sigeal success during the brilliant 
season which closes this week at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Col. Mapleson, the English 
mavager, deserves the most hearty congrat- 
ulations of all music-loving people, and we 
know that his efforts to please will be thor- 
oughly appreciated during his professional 
visit to Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and other cities. 


.»..The members of the State Farmers’ Al- 
liance have taken the speakership of the next 
New York Assembly in hand. A resolution 
has been adopted requesting each member of 
the Alliance to use his influence with the 
assemblymen against the selection of a candi- 
date for speaker who is in the interest of the 
railroad corporations. 


...-The British troops bave occupied Jelala- 
bad, an important position within 78 miles of 
Cabul. The rumor that the Ameer has fled, 
leaving his son Yakoob Khan iv power, ap- 
pears to be true. It is also stated that the Shah 
of Pereia has rejected the Ameer’s offer for an 
offensive aud defensive alliauce. 


..The next N. Y. legislature will convene 
in the new capitol building. The assembly 
hallis descrived as magnificent. About $10,- 
000,000 have been expended on the structure 
thus far, and the total cost is likely to rise to 
$16,000,000. It will be one of the grandest 
public buildings iu the country. 


{j....P. T. Baroum is said to be among the 
candidates for the vacant U. 8. senatorship 
from Connecticut. On the 2lst of January a 
successor is to elected to Senator Merrimon, 
of North Carolina. Merrimon, Clingman, and 
Vance are candidates. 


---eThe Sevate committee to investigate 
late election frauds in the South will consist 
of Messrs. Teller, Hoar, McMillan, Kirkwood, 
and Cameron of Wisconsin, Republicans ; and 
Messrs. Bayard, Bailey, Wallace, and Garland, 
Democrats. 


«eeeThe marriage of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, son of the late ex-King of Hanover, and 
Princess Thyra, daughter of the King of Den- 
mark, was celebrated at the royal residence in 
Copevhagen on Saturday evening last. 


..The handsome residence of United States 
Senator John R. McPherson, at Uniontown, 
N.J.,ou the Peuusylvania Road, was destroyed 
by fire at midvight, Saturday, and the Senator 
and his family bad a narrow escape. 


...-The names of Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
Hon. E. B. Washburne, Gov. Hartranft, and 
Geo. Wm. Curtis are mentioned in connection 
with the now vacant Berlin mission. 


...-One hundred thousand men threaten to 
stop work at the collieries of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, England, if their wages are cut 
down 1214 per cent., as proposed, 


..There are twenty-nine lawyers, thirty- 
seven mechanics, thirty-six merctants, and 
thirty-three mauufacturers in the newly-elected 
Massachusetts legislature. 


.»e-President Hayes bas sent a communica- 
tion to the Senate favoring the encouragement 
of steam-hip lines to South America in the 
interests of trade. 


1o6. Twenty persons were killed and thirty? 





five injured by an accideot on the Russian 
Rostow Railroad last week. 

..».Mr. Gladstone proposes to appear as a 
candidate to represent Edinburgh in the House 
of Commons. 


..Congress has adjourned to Jan. 7th. 





Dr. PR'ck’s Unique Perfumes are as fresh and 
sweet as the flowérs from whichthey are made and 
cannot be improved. lruly splendid, 


Something for the New Year. 


The world-renowned success of Hostetter’s Bit- 
ters and their continued popularity for a quarter of 
a century asa stomachic is scarcely more wonder- 
ful than the welcome that greets the annual appear- 
ance of Hostetter’s Almanac. This valuable med- 
ical treatise is published by Hostetter & Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., under their own immediate super- 
vision, employing 80 hands in that department. 
Ten cylinder printing-presses, 8 folding-machines, 
5 Job presses, etc. are running about eleven months 
in the year en this work,and the issue of same for 
1879 will not be less than ten millions, print: din the 
English, erman, French, Welsh, Norwegian, 
ee Holland: Bohemian, and Spanish lan- 
guages. Refer to acopy of it for valuable and in- 
teresting reading concerning health, and nvimerons 
testimonials as to the efficacy of Hostetter’s Bitters 
amu-ement, varied information, astronomical ca!- 
culations.and chronological items, etc., which can 
be depended on for correctness. The Almanac for 
1879 can be obtained, free of cst, from drucgists and 
general country dealers inal) parts of the country. 





reme- 
‘ains in 
She re Throat, Insect 

Stings, baa Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, und Vomit- 
an Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 

tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na‘ ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale A 5 its gener. 
ally. A. J. DITMAN, 

Rroadwav and Barcinv *t., ©. ¥ 





JENKINS 8 PREPARED BUCKWHEAT 
patent. The best ligat cakes made iv five min- 
utes. The nicest packsge , the best flour, and 
the lowest price. F. W. JENKINS & BRO . 

No. 149 Chambers St., New York 

Manufacturers of Jenkins’s famous Freoch 
Flour, which received the highest medal at the 
Paris World’s Fair. 


NO MORE 


A new 





ALICY 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-mark 
BY THE 


European Salicylic Medicine Co., 
PAR'!S AND LEIPZIC. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclustvely used by all 
celebrated physicians of Europe and merica, 
becoming a staple, barmless, and reliable remedy on 
both contivents. The highest Medical Acadmy of 
Paris reports 95 cures out of 100 cases within 3 days. 
Secret—the only dissolver of the poisonous Uric 
Acid which exists tn the blood of rheumatic and 
gouty patients. $la Box. 6 Boxes for $5. Sent to any 
address on rec ‘ipt of price. phy 
Sold by all druggists. Address 


OR GO 
ACUTEOR coon eC cA 





Washburne & Co.. 


Only Importers’ Depot, 23 Clift Street, N.Y. 









A FRAGRANT CACHOU. § Sweetens 
and Perfumes Foul Breath. 10 cents. 
, | FLEMING & OO., 110 Liberty 8t., N.Y. 





ORY IN 


ROGERS vowore 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known preparation Is highly recommended for Dye. 
persis, Haapacie, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
comp! a'nts arising from Acidity, Kili ons Gud Malarial bevers. It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowels, Itisa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity ey aweet tate makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put up in 6 oz. bottle 

4 ~~ Piesaed by A. KOGERS! £ONS, Chemists, N.Y. 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS. SEIDLITE PUWDERS, &c 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


7 Mee'schaum Goods. 
Cigar -Holders, Amber Goods, 


CHAINS, ete. 
ivVORY COODS. 


Toilet Sets, Combs, Paper-folders, Puff Boxes, Hair 
of a kt etc., etc. Tortoise-shell Combs and Goods 
of 4 nds. 

PEARL SHELLS, pxinted and plain, in im- 
mense variety. 


F. J. KALDENBURC, 


No. 125 Fulton Street, near Nassau. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


STEINWAY HALL. 

The Religious Plastic Art Co.of New York will 
commence on the evening of the 25th of December, 
and every following a 4 series of Represent- 
ations of the Oratorial he Life of Jesu,’’ to- 
gether with 25 Plas.ic Ilustrations, arranged after 
renowned artists by T. Freid. The following solo- 
ists have been engaged: m. Stelzer, Soprano; 
Mm. Giomnius, Ane; Mr. Chas, Fritsch, Tenor; T. 
Weinluh and A. Prehm asso; Music Director, 
Prof A. Daviss. Bn Chorus and first-class Mu- 
sicians of the Philharmonic. New Historical Cos- 
tumes of C. Buchheister. Reserved S-avs, 50c.; Or- 
chestra Seats, 50c. extra; admission, 25c. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


top darw Clalvand afund fragt? uot passband 
‘ial, and refund freig not purchas 
bolta walnut cases, 12 , 23-5 sete of reeds. 


PRICE B70. vircesirom ane toon. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON; NEW JERSEY: 
Cétalogue free: 






























WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE WONDERFUL sae aUMENTS ARE NOW 


FAVORITE 
all the Creat Artists, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Piano manufactured, because of their 


“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 

Inspection Invited! 


Competition Defled! 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th STREET, N. Y. 


THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives oe bien gy —— of eA tone, 
Natural, Sharp, 
Adjusted’ to othe desired piteh instant- 
ever ote Kn gt order. 
FINELY ATED. 


No eo Mt Ay pq or 
Singer shoulo be without one, 
KETAILEDA 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


WONDER OF THE SEASON 
A perfect Piano ry express 
for only $2.00. A ‘beautiful 
resent for girls. 'Tefiches 
nger-action. It playsany 
tune. Everybody wonders 
how they can be sold so 
cheap. Send in ordersearly 
for Christmas, Big Rush, 
©. 1, JONES, BOX 19, Chicago, 


——SE———————————————EEEEE 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 
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FINIS. 


Tue end is ever the beginning. The 
magic world symbol is ever the serpent 
with its tail in its mouth. The dying Old 
Year reaches forward its withered hand to 
touch the young New Year. For nothing 
ends. The new revelation which Chris 
tianity made to man wasthe demonstration 
that even death is but a resurrection, a 
palingenesis, mortality swallowed up of 
life. 

With no sorrow, then, we bid the Old 
Year good-bye. The New will be like it, 
only better. For the world is better. There 
have been some victories this past 
year. Law and order are stronger. 
Popular government is more secure 
in France than it was a twelve-month 
ago. The sbattering of Turkey, how- 
ever accomplished, will be a blessing 
to the people. Even the advance of British 
arms into Central Asia, however wise or 
wicked, will be a gain tocivilization. The 
new Pope is better than the old; and 
already under Leo XIII there is observable 
an improvement in the tone of the defend- 
ers of the Church. 

In our own land there is an advance. 
Not to speak of the substantial financial 
improvement and the general acquiescence 
in the return to specie p .yment, there is a 
better political spirit than of old, less bit- 
terness and suspicion and a little more 
readiness to giveall people thcir rights. The 
Negro is ameliorating his condition slow- 
ly; but in the only practicable way—by 
education and thrift. Among our people 
generally there is an improvement in econ- 
omy, the foundation of comfort and wealth. 
Our churches are growing in numbers, and 
we believe in the spirit of devotion, and 
have done much to make their worship 
free by paying their debts on their meet- 
ing-houses. There has been a grand ex- 
hibition of brotherly philanthropy, which 
alone has made the Southern pest tolerable, 
and which has brought North and South 
somewhat nearer together. There has been 
& growing spirit of religious tolerance, 
and even the victories of intolerance make 
it harder to repeat them. All Christians 
are coming closer to each other, because 
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they understand a little better what is the 
spirit that was in Christ. 

And so the Old Year leads in the New— 
each New Year a little happier, a little 
more beautiful than the Old. To this Old 
Year, fairerin its wrinkles than any that 
has gone before it, a kindly and cheerful 
good-bye. 


THE ELECTORAL BILL. 


Tue bill in relation to presidential elec- 
tions which has been passed by the Senate 
and now awaits the action of the House of 
Representatives provides that the electors 
in each state shall be appointed on the first 
Tuesday in October, and that they shall 
meet to cast their votes on the second 
Monday in January after their appoint- 
ment. Congress has ample power to pass 
such a law, since the Constitution express- 
ly uuthorizes it to ‘‘ determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes,” with the qual- 
ification that this ‘‘ day shall be the same 
throughout the United Stutes.” There is 
practical wisdom in separating the time of 
the appointment of electors from that of 
their voting by a longer period than the 
one now established by law, since it gives 
a better opportunity for the proper settle- 
ment of any disputed questions that may 
arise in relation to the validity of the ap- 
pointment, In this respect the bill is an 
improvement upon the present law. 








The fourth section of the bill provides ° 


that ‘‘each state may by law determine” 
the manner of settling any controversy 
‘*concerning the appointment of electors” 
prior to the time fixed for their meeting to 
give their votes, and that a decision thus 
made shall be final and conclusive. There 
certuinly is no good ground for objecting 
to this doctrine. It is the doctrine laid 
down by the majority of the electoral com- 
mission in disposing of the controversy 
thut arose about the election of 1876; and 
it is, by the clearest implication, con ained 
in the Constitution. This instrument says 
that ‘‘each state shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may di 
rect, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the state may be entitled in 
the Congress.” If the states have the 
power thus to appoint electors, then they 
certainly have the power to ascertain whom 
they have appointed, and conclusively 
authenticate their own appointment. The 
one p wer necessarily follows from the 
other; and, hence, on this point the bill 
simply repeats what is already in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The bill further contains a series of pro- 
visions which undertake to regulate by 
law the whole procedure of the two houses 
of Congress when met together for the pur- 
pose of counting the votes and declaring 
the result; and, among other things, pro- 
vides that, i? there be but one return of 
electoral votes from any state, the votes 
shall be counted, unless both houses, act- 
ing separately, shall concur in rejecting 
them; and that, if there be two or more re- 
turns from any state, then those votes 
shall be counted which the two houses, 
acting separately, shall concur in accept- 
ing. All the provisions relating to the 
counting procedure assume that the Con- 
stitution vests the counting power in the 
two houses of Congress met together when 
the President of the Senate opens, as 
he is directed to do, the electoral certifi- 
cates in their presence. If this be a 
correct assumption, then the counting 
power is delegated by the Constitution to 
the particular Congress in existence and in 
session at the time of the counting, and 
for that time isto be exercised by that 
Congress. That Congress, and no other, is 
the one to do the counting and declare the 
result at that time. The power is given to 
that Congress for that occasion. It can be 
exercised only when the occasion exists; 
and this is not always, but only when 
presidential electors have been appointed, 
and their votes, having heen cast and 
sent to the President of the Senate, remain 
to be counted. Then and there only the 
counting power comes into action; and 
then and there it is to be exercised, as as- 
sumed in this bill, by the two houses of 
Congress, ther’ and there present for this 
specific purpose. 

Now, we shall be very much obliged 
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to Senator Edmunds, understood to be 
the framer of this bill, or to any other 
senator, or to any lawyer in the 
country, if he will point us to the 
clause in the Constitution whicb, either 
expressly or by implication, authorizes one 
Congress to prescribe by law the manner 
in which another Congress shall exercise a 
power directly derived from that Constitu- 
tion. We can readily understand how ary 
Congress may, within the limits of the 
Constitution, make laws to govern the peo- 
ple, and to govern the action of the Presi- 
dent and of United States courts; but, 
plainly, no Congress can in advance make 
laws to govern the action of another Con- 
gress in the exercise of any power gravted 
to it by the Constitution, The two houses 
of each Congress are self-regulating bodies 
in the exercise of their constitutional pow- 
ers, and inthis respect they are not and 
cannot be subject to legislation at all, ex- 
cept such as may be imposed by the fun- 
damental law. 

The present Congress is the Forty-fifth, 
and the next Congress, and not the present 
one, is the one that will be in existerce 
at the next counting of the electoral votes, 
and upon it will devolve the duty of doing 
the counting. What authority has the 
Forty-fifth Congress to regulate by law the 
procedure of the Forty-sixth on this sub- 
ject? None whatever. Such a law, con- 
sidered as an authoritative rule binding the 
Forty-sixth Congress, or any subsequent 
Congress having a similar duty to perform, 
would not be worth the paper on which it 
might be written. It would be merely the 
expression of an opinion as to what is «x- 
pedient; but whether the Forty-sixth or 
any other Congress should follow it or not 
would be entirely a matter for its own dis- 
cretion, At the last counting the two 
houses agreed between themselves as to 
when and how the work should be done; 
and every Congress called to do the same 
work has precisely the same power, and no 
previous Congress can legislatively dispoe- 
sess it of this power cr authoritatively 
cirect the manner of ils exercise. 

We heartily sympathize with any judi- 
cious ¢ffort to provide against such perils 
as grew out of the last Presidential elec- 
tion; but we do not think that the bill 
parsed by the Senate, or any other which 
Congress has the power to pass, meets the 
real difficulties of the problem to be solved. 
These difficulties lie in the Constitution it- 
celf,and they must always lie there until it 
is soamended as to remove them. Legisla- 
tion for their removal is merely a make- 
shift; and much is itto be regretted that 
Congress has not ere this given its earnest 
attention to the proper remedy, by propos- 
ing to amend the fundamental law. 





THE HISTORIC BELIEF IN VER- 
MONT. 





Ir was in the last triennial national 
council of the Congregationalists that the 
plan appears to have been concocted which 
is pow disturbing the Vermont churches, 
and which is likely to disturb the Congre- 
gationalists of other states. A few men 
who have been put in public positions or 
whose lack of position gives them leisure 
to take care of the brotherhood have made 
up their minds that the theological lines 
must be drawn closer, and that those whose 
creeds have been modified since the elder 
and the younger Edwards and Hopkins 
and Bellamy and Emmons and Taylor aud 
Park and Finney made their ‘‘improve- 
ments’ must be driven out of the denom- 
ination. The Congregational Quarterly blew 
the bugle and called toarms against those 
who held with Gladden to Bushnell’s theory 
of the Atonement, or who trusted with Mr. 
Munger that the future would be more 
hopeful for some than it looks. Vermont 
was chosen as the field on which to 
begin the fight, not because Ver- 
mont ministers are particularly lax, but, 
rather, if we may guess, because Vermont 
has always been conservative and little op- 
position was anticipated, and also because 
one of the most determined advocates of the 
policy, and whose idle hands have leisure 
for the work, happens just now to be tarry- 
ing in that state. A resolution, prepared 
by Dr. George Leon Walker, was in- 
troduced last summer into the Vermont 
Congregational Convention by the Rev. 





James G. Johnson, the excellent and re- 
spected pastor of the church in Rutland, 
which is as follows: 

“« Resolved, That the General Convention 
of Congregational Churches in ‘Vermont 
understand that to be a pastor of a Congre- 
gational church indicates and requires the 
acceptance of the bistoric belief of those 
churches, as it has been from time to time 
expressed in their representative assem- 
blies; and that to remain pastor of a Con- 
gregational church and to claim denomi- 
national fellowship with our churches and 
ministers after any substantial part of this 
historic belief has been repudiated is con- 
demned by us as a breach of faith and in- 
consistent with bonor and Christian 
character.” 

The resolution was discussed with some 
vigor and referred to a committee. 

We have said that Vermont was not 
chosen because the movement of ostra- 
cism was especially needed there. The dis- 
cussion has been carried on quite apart 
‘rom personal considerations, and the two 
or three whom rumor says it would hit 
have not taken part in it. Of these one is, 
we believe, the oldest pastor, snd another 
is settled over one of the two or three 
strongest churches in the state. They had 
not made their peculiar views prominent, 
although one of them—the Rev. Charles 
W. Van Norden, of St. Albuns—has lately 
felt compelled, in a sermon which has been 
published, to make his position clear. He 
holds, we understand, that, while the per- 
sistently disobedient will suffer endless 
punishment, the Scripture threatenings are 
not addressed to the heathen, nor to those 
who have had in this life no offer of sal- 
vation and for whom God’s mercy may be 
trusted not to discriminate against them. 

The Congregationalists of that state for- 
tunately have an organ in Zhe Vermont 
Chronicle, and they are making good use of 
it, The resolution is being vigorously at- 
tacked by several of the most prominent 
pastors in the state, notably by the Rev. 
L. O. Brastow and the Rev. George B. Saf- 
ford, of the two Burlington churches. Dr. 
Walker, Mr. Johnson, and others have de- 
fended the resolution, and a severe contest 
is certain in the next convention, to which 
it will be reported back by the committee, 
probably with some changes to avoid its 
most evident faults. Thus for ‘historic 
belief” it will be strange if Hvangelical 
belief is not substituted, and the severe 
language of the last clause will almost cer- 
tainly be toned down before its friends 
venture to press it for adoption. 

Tue objections to this resolution are 
p'ain enough as it stands, and will be 
hardly less plain after its revision. It 
flings a handful of stones at a venture, and 
means to hit somebody. It suggests that 
there ure ministers in the Vermont pulpits 
whose conduct is ‘‘ inconsistent with honor 
and Christian character.” Now, every- 
body in Vermont knows who the men are 
whom it was supposed this language would 
smite, and, as applied to those men, it is an 
insult. It smites on the face the oldest set- 
tled pastor in the state with unfilial impu- 
dence, and other men whose Christian 
character is beyond suspicion. No lan- 
guage can well be too strong in character 
izing the rudeness of this attack. 

But it is as un-Congregational as it is in- 
sulting. Isit not the glory of Congrega- 
tionalism that itis not tied to any state- 
ment of ‘‘historic belief’? Hs not Pro-. 
fessor Park published a big book to show 
how the “historic belief” about the atone- 
ment has undergone great modifications? 
Is the history of New England theology 
anything else than the history of what Dr. 
Edwards called ‘‘ improvements” in theol- 
ogy? Congregationalism has been very 
hospitable to these modifications, and has 
always allowed a liberal as well as acon 
servative wing. 

But even suppose this word ‘‘ historic” 
to be changed to Hvangelical, the resolu- 
tion is almost as bad. Its meaning will be 
clear. It will be meant by its promoters 
to be a weapon against those who hold 
with Bushnell as to the Atonement, or who 
adopt the suggestions of President Porter, 
or the faith of German Evangelical theo- 
logians as to future punishment. It will 
be meant to stigmatize as unevangelical a 
few heartily Evangelical men in Vermont 
anda great many others elsewhere. The 
object is to forbid men to inquire reverent- 
ly in the Congregational pulpit, and to 
m»gnify unessential differences of doc 
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trine. There is no good side to such a res- 
olution. 

It would seem as if the promoters of this 
resolution intend to press it upon the 
churches generally. We believe a similar 
proposition has been brought forward in 
Ohio. We hear of a desire expressed for 
such a resolution in Illinois. If it carries 
in Vermont, there will be thunder all 
around the sky; for we are sure that Con 
gregationalists will not everywhere submit 
tamely toa proposition that its ministers, 
if they happen to think a little more freely 
than their conservative brethren, shall try, 
and convict, and execute themselves. A 
church may as well make its will and be- 
queath its corpse to the dissecting-room 
when it has not life enough to assimilate 
fresh, reverent, Christian thought. 


Editorial Notes. 


Every American must lament the death of 
Bayard Taylor, editor, tiaveler, lecturer, poet, 
and diplomat. No more versatile and ready 
scholar and author bas appeared in our bistory. 
He is one of the best illu tiations America 
affords that talent and industry will reap a 
worthy reward. He was not a genius. His 
taste and his imagination were not of the 
highest, though of a high order; but his ready 
powerof doing everything well, if not in the 
very best way, won hima great success. As a 
writer of travels we do not rank him as high as 
some do, and we presume his work will before 
long be forgotten; but bis poetry, and espe- 
cially his translation of Faust, will be longer 
read and admired, although bis ‘* Deukalion ” 
aod his ‘‘Masque of the Gods’’ are rather 
tours de force than true foetical creations. Some 
of bis minor poems were very successful, and 
hardly one more so than the last poem he ever 
gave to the press, entitled ‘The Village Stork,” 
and printed in our issue of Dec. 5th. The letter 
accompanying itspeaks of it as the lust in his 
portfolio, aad it is not probable that he wrote 
any later one. He says: 








67 BEHRENSTRASSE, BERLIN, 
Nov. 12 .b,18738, 


© To the Kd itor of THE LNDEPENDENT: 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 


‘© My Dear Sir:—I have just one poem on havd, 
which is herewith forwarded. lL am 
still weak from recent illness, and must be 
brief, 

“ Very truly youre, 
‘BAYARD TAYLOR.’ 

THE INDEPENDENT aléo had the honor of pub- 
lishing the Jast (with possibly one exception) 
of Mr. Bryant’s poems. Mr. Taylor’s funeral 
was attended with great ceremony in Berlin, 
last Sunday, the funeral sermon beiog preached 
by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, 

SENATOR BLAINE’S resolution for the ap- 
polutment of a committee to tuvestigate the 
recent elections was lust week adopted by the 
Secate by a vote of 56 yeas ayatnst 6 nays. It 
is a little remarkable that, while several Dem- 
ocratic senators made speeches against the 
resulution, the Republican senatore, with the 
exception of Senator Edmunds, in a short 
speech made on the day when the resolution 
was Offered, left Senator Blaine alone in the 
fight for its defense against Democratic attack. 
He wus equal to the task, and abundantly held 
his own against the oratory and gush of the 
South, aided by Senator Thurman, who saw a 
good chance to make a bid for Southern votes 
in the next Democratic nominating conven- 
tion for the Presidency. The country would 
be glad to have heard from Senator Conkling. 
It is to be hoped that the committee will make 
thorough work with the business assigned to 
it. It is now of the first consequence to know, 
in the most “authentic and definite form” 
possible, just what this doctrine of a solid 
Democratic South means and what are the 
measures by which the South has become thus 
solid. If the newspapers lie, let us know it; 
and if they simply speak the truth, then let us 
know that. 


Tue Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, in 
this state, last week made a speech in th: 
House of Represeutatives againset the distribu- 
tion of the Geneva Award as proposed in the 
majority report of the Judiciary C mmittee. 
This report remits the question to the United 
States Court of Claims, to be determined in 
respect to specific claimants according to 
the Treaty of Washington and the principles 
adopted by the Geneva Tribunal in m:king the 
award. Mr. Chittenden thinks that the result 
would be the payment of the claims of the in- 
surance companies ; and for this he is not pre- 
pared until informed bow the United States 
will ‘‘ remunerate its suffering citizens whose 
property was destroyed by exculpated British 
cruisers.” It strikes us that this point has 
nothing whatever to do with the question. 
Not a dollar of this fund was awarded or by 
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Great Britain paid to remunerate those whose 
property had been destroy: d bythe exculpated 
cruisers; and nearly $5 000,000 were awarded 
and paid to meet the claims of insu:ance com- 
panies, as presented by the Government of the 
United States. How the United States shall 
make good the losses of those citizens that 
were excluded by the Geneva arbitrators, be- 
cause Great Britaio had no responsibility for 
them, is a quettion entirely irrelevant to the 
proper distribution of the award am ng those 
for whose losses it was made. It simply has 
nothivg to do with the subject, any m re than 
any other losses occasioned by the war. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Evening fust of 
this ci'y, writing from South Carolina and re- 
ferring to the recent election in tbat state, 
Bays: 

‘““When both races cease to struggle for race 

supremacy, when both discover that they must 
find a method of living together not as two 
antagouistic races, but as one body of citizens, 
of whom not the race which can poll most 
votes or own most rifles, but the party, com- 
po-ed of men of both races, which ie in the 
majority shall rule, peace and order will come 
to the state.” 
There is unquestionably much truth in this 
view, not only in application to South Carolina, 
but also to the other Southern States. The 
Constitution and the law regard the two races 
as ove body of citizens, having equal rights; 
yet, unfortunately for and harmfully to both, 
they are to a large extent divided by a system 
of race politics, the whites being on the one 
side and the blacks onthe other. When this 
system shall be broken up, as in the end 1t* 
must be, and the sooner the better, then a 
better day for both races will dawn at the South. 
It will then be the interest of all political par- 
ties to protect the rights of the colored man. 
The whites now, as Democrats, have the ab: o- 
lute political control of every Southern state; 
and if, having the power, they will deal justly 
toward the colored people a long step will be 
taken toward putting an end to race politics, 


REv. JOSEPH Cook, in his lecture last week, 
in this city, on “The Infallibility of Con- 
sclevce,”’ said : 

*““Tne moral sense in full activity includes 

six things: direct perception of right or 
wrong io choices ; feeling that right should be 
performed and that wrong should not; com- 
placence in right and wavt of complacence in 
wrong ; feeling of merit in the performance of 
right and of demerit in the performance of 
wrong; pain of remorse or bliss of self-ap- 
proval, and a prophetic anticipation of reward 
for the performance of right or of punishment 
for the pérformance of wrohg.”’ 
This a very good statement of the mental facts 
or phenomena embraced in the phrase moral 
sense or conscience. We prefer, however, to 
say that conscience means any one or more or 
all of the following things: 1. The direct and 
intuitive idea or apprehension of right and 
wrong which in the mind is a moral 
law. 2 The application of this idea 
to epecifie action, pronouncing such action to 
be right or wrong, which is an exercise of 
judgment and implies reasoning. 3. The 
sense of obligation to act or forbear action 
according to this judgment, which is usually 
expressed by the word ‘‘ougbt.’”? 4. The 
emotion of approval or disapproval foi!lowing 
action, and being of one or the other character 
accordingly as the action is regarded as right 
or wrong, and taking tbe form of self-approval 
or self-disapproval when the action is that of 
the individual himself and becoming remorse 
when the self-disapproval is intense and per- 
manent, 5. Thesense of merit, leading te the 
hope of reward, or of demerit, leading to the 
expectation and fear of punishment, accord- 
ingly as one views his actions to be right or 
wrong. All these facts are embraced in our 
moral nature, and whether the term con- 
science means one or more or all of them de- 
pends on the connections in which it is used. 


MR. RoBert STEPHENSON, being summoned 
to serve as a juror inthe Marine Court of this 
city, asked, when his name was called, to be 
excused from the service, on the ground that 
he belonged to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and that it would be contrary to the 
doctrines of his church for him to participate 
in administering the civil affairs of any govern- 
ment that did not acknowledge God as the 
source of all power and authority in civil gouv- 
erpment, and Jesus Christ as the ruler of 
nations, and the Bible as the foundation of 
law and supreme rule for the conduct of na- 
tions. The judge of the Court thought that he 
might be excused, without any detrimevt to 
the public weal or private rights. We under- 
stand that Mr. Stephenson is the proprietor 
of a coal-yard. If so, he buys and sells 
coal. If he had a just claim of a hundred 
dollars agaiost a customer, who refused 
to pay the money, would he pocket the loss 
on the score of his conscieuce, or appeal to 
the courts of a godless government to enforce 
the payment? Will Mr. Stephenson make 
any use of the civil authorities for the protec- 
tion of his own rights or those of his family ? 
If he cannot discharge a citizen’s duties on 





account of his conscience about the govern- 
ment, and aid in protecting the rights of 
others, then we do not see upon what ground 
be can consistently consent to ask or receive 
any favors of the government. If it is, for the 
reason alleged, too bad to be served by him, 
then it 1s too bad toserve him. We gravely 
doubt whether Mr. Stephenson would be will- 
ing to car1y out bis theory to all its logical 
consequences. 


....Arehbishop Purcell’s resignation may 
be on account of age, though that would rather 
call fora coadjutor than a resignation. It is 
most unfortunate that he is complicated with 
tbe financial embarrassment of his bretber, who 
has received the deposits of many poor Catho- 
lics and is unable to repay them promptly. It 
will be well in the eventuality of serious diffi- 
culty for the Archbishop to have resigned; but. 
we do not fear any final loss. The example 
of The Pilot, purchased by the Boston Arcb- 
bishop aud Mr. O’Reilly, which is paying back 
from its earnings the losses of its former own- 
er, Mr. Donohoe, is one which would be fo'- 
lowed in some way in Cincinnati. The Catho- 
lic Charch will not endure a stain on its good 
name. It will be well, however, if the supreme 
Catholic authorities should make this an 
occasion to forbid their clergy to do a bank- 
ing business, 


...-Should George Leon Walker, D.D., ac- 
cept the call to the first Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass, it would be a loss 
to the strength of the agitation among the 
Vermont Congregationalists in favor of teach- 
ing for the commandment of God the tradition 
of men, under the title of ‘historic belief.” 
But for him the resolution would not have 
been introduced into the Vermont Convention; 
and it is desirable that he stay and see bis fight 
througt, which pow waxes very bot in Ver- 
mont. We doubt if Congregationalists any- 
where are likely to take a man as a good ex- 
pounder of their doctrine or polity who be- 
lieves Congregationalism too inflexible to be 
adapted to the use of colored churches in the 
South, or to any but a high state of culture, 
as he argued at the last annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, 


.».-One of the clerical venders of “ pure, 
non-fermenting communion wine’’ bas been 
indulging in a profane method of advertising 
his wares. He bas a way of sending a demi- 
john of bis stuff to the towns where conferen 
ces or synods are to meet, with arequest that 
it be used in the sacramental service of the 
body. Ove of these demijobns lately came to 
the Rev. Dr. N., who put it into bis cellar. 
When the synod met and the day came around 
for the communion sesson the good Doctor 
sent down cellar for the pure wine; bat the 
non-fermenting liquor bad burst the demijohn 
and overflowed, and the cellar smelt like a bar- 
room. But the synod was spared the imgfost- 
tion of making the Lord’s Supper an occasion 
for sampling liquor. 

..e. We do not like to find fault with so ex- 
cellenta man as Dr. Bellows; but we are im- 
pellcd to say that, when people sometimes in- 
timate that Unitarlans are apt to exbibit a con- 
ceit that seems to be ever saying ‘‘O to be 
romething, someth'ng,” they have in mind euch 
a sentence 88 this from Dr. Bellows: 


‘*Exceptional sympathies exist between io- 
dividual members of these several bodies 
(Christian, Universalist, Uvitariau); but tne 
separution grows wider, not by any plan or fault 
on either side, but simply because Unitarians 
believe with all their minds in the wholesome- 
ness of applying the intellect to religious prob- 
lems and welcomi'g light from every kind of 
culture, and the other bodies do not.” 


Indeed ! 


..e. We publish this week the second of the 
series of articles by President Woolsey on 
Socialism. As will be seen, he contemplates a 
pretty thorough historical and critical, dis- 
cussion of the subject. His most impartial 
mind will not allow him to go into tirades 
against socialism, witbout giving its defeoders 
the full benefit of their own statements of their 
theories. But we are confident that before he 
gets through, while giving the socialists their 


due and not treating them as villains, he will |: 


show that, if the people, snd especially the 
farmers, were to let them have their own way, 
there would be a fulfillment of the prophecies 
of the opening of the seals in the Revelation. 


...eThe Vermont resolution asks all Con- 
gregational ministers to step down and out 
who do not hold the ‘historic belief... That 
impiies that Congregationalism desires to re- 
main a sect, and not tu make itself as broad as 
the Church of Christ. We have asked the 
Nestor of Congregationalism, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, to give his views on this subject, and 
he has consented to do so, through our col- 
umis. He will give valuable suggestions, 
although his conclusions may not please ex- 
tremists on either side. 


.-+-The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections find, and will soreport to the Senate, 
that Mr. D. T. Corbin, of South Carolina, is 
ectitled to the seat in the Senate now occupied 


‘by General M. C, Butler, and which was ac- 
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corded to the latter by a purely Democratic 
party vote, with the aid of Senators Putterson 
and Conover, as it would not have been if 
Senator Sharon, of Nevuda, had been in bis 
seat, instead of attending to his private specu- 
lations in San Francisco. 


....-Not the Clinton Avenue Church alone, 
but the churches everywhere will be the loser 
by the resignation by Dr. Budington of his 
Brooklyn psstorate. There is no reason to 
believe that the cure after the operation for 
cancer on his 1'p may not prove successful; but 
that such may be the case his physicians require 
absolute rest. Dr. Budington has proved him- 
self a brave, wise man, and bis retirement will 
call forth wide sympathy. It was most feelingly 
expre-sed by Dr. Storrs, in reading the letter of 
resignation. 


.... The hanging last week of Kehoe, a Molly 
Maguire murderer, for a crime committed six- 
teen years ago and the sending of John 8. 
Morton, the late president of the Market Street 
Ra'lway Company, Philadelphia, to the peni- 
tertiary for ten years are good examples of 
Pennsylvania justice. The men were very dif- 
ferent in their previous social standing ; yet 
both alike deserved their fate. 


...-[t {8 a matter for thankfulness that the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
has adjourned until after the holidays without 
doing anything in regard to the resumption 
question, General Ewiog says that the Com- 
mittee is so badly ‘‘ muddled” that it does not 
know what todo. The people would be glad 
to have the muddle covtinue until after the 
4th of next March. 


....- Senator Thurman has made up his miod 
not to be the Democratic candidaie for guv- 
ernorin Obio next year. Though a successful 
candidacy would belp his Presidential chances, 
stilihe might be beaten; and if he should be 
this would put him out of the course alto- 
gether. The Senator has lately committed so 
many blunders that he is shy about taking any 
further risks. 


....- Senator Hill, of Georgia, thinks that the 
only way of making things lovely between tbe 
North and the South is ‘* to wipe out” the 
Republican party. This bas been done at the 
Soath, and when it shall be done at the 
North, then sectionalism will come to an end. 
We more than suspect that the Senator’s mil- 
lennium is some distance off. 


.. +. The United Presbyterian looks much bet- 
ter in its new shape, which is that of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Indeed, we can hardly tell them 
apart, except by counting the sixteen pages. 
When it gets used to its new dress it will feel 
‘very comfortable,” as it says of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. It is the worthy organ of a very ex- 
cellent body of Christians. 


...-The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency have come to the conclusion that it 
is not expedient to make uny attempt at pres- 
ent to embarrass Secretary Sherman ino his 
efforts to resume and establish specie pay_ 
ments. The majority of the Committee, though 
not friendly to these efforts, have heard from 
the people. 

...-Honest money, bonest men, honest 
measures, and houeet elections, with equal 
political rights for all legal voters are to be 
the great watchwords of the Republican party 
in 1880. They will carry the North, and leave 
Democracy to muse on the blessings of a solid 
South. 


.-. [tis thought by leading Republicans of 
Indiana that the prospect of Senator Voorhees 
being elected to the United States Senate is 
growing ‘beautifully less’? ail the time, 1 
ougbtto be so, since Iudiana can hardly fur 
nish a worse man for the position, 


....Congressman Burchard proposes to pass 
a Jaw confiscating the bocds of any bank that 
in receiving deposits makes any discrimination 
against the silver dollar, Why stop there, Mr, 
Burchard? Why not hang such a bank? And, 
if that will not do, then kick it, 


...-The leading Republicans of Massacbu- 
setts express themselves very cheerfully over 
the fact that General Butler has openly with- 
drawn from the party. They are jubilant, 
rather than s -rrowful, in view of this dissolu- 
tion of political acquaintance. 


.... The Advance thinks it one of “ the com 
mon and inalienable rights of men” “to meet 
and organize on any declaration of privciples, 
not unscriptural, however nerrow.’’ Certsin- 
ly ; but they have not a rigbt to call it a church 
of Christ. 


.eee We think Zion’s Advocate for kind words 
and an allusion to Editor Burrage’s writing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. We hope his own paper 
will not keep him too busy to use it again for 
our readers. Zion's Advocate lcoks well in its 
new dress. 

....-The Vermont legislature has a bill be- 
fore it prohibiting gambling of all kirds, in- 
cluding the grab-bag system so.netimes 
adopted at church-fairs. 
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ublisper's Department 


SOOTHING AND Hk&aLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
aod always proves true. 





Dr. Pricr's Special Flavoring Extracts 
of Lemon, Vanilla, etc. are superior in 
every respect to all other flavoring extracts 
in the ma: ket. 
vn 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE wish to return our warmest thanks 
to our subscribers for the prompt and 
hearty manner in which they renew their 
subscriptions and for the many words of 


praise and cheer received from them. 
We have bundreds of subscribers who 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT from its in- 
fancy, 1nd a very large number who have 
taken it from 20 to 30 years continuously. 
While nearly all remit for 3 years, and 
eecure a Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary, many do not; and to 
the latter class we wish to say that the 
probabilities are we shall never again 
be ableto offer so magnificent a premium 
on such easy terms, and we would urge all 
of our friends to secure it now. If you 
think you do not need it for yourself or 
family, make a present of it to some 
worthy student, clergyman, or friend, and 
our word for it you will be amply repaid. 
No better holiday present can be had for 
the money than this magnificent Dic- 
tionary, 











CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we bave made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspaper and periodicals in 
convection with Tut INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or -more 
publications with Tue INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates, 


a 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YEAR'S present of oneor more yol- 
umes of the Household Edition of Ciarles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend orrelation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attrac'- 
ive and liberal. For which see inside cover 
pages. 

— ae 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 
SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

TuHose of our readers who want a’ good 
sewing machine, and every family needs at 
least one, should read the advertisement on 
page 32 of this week’s paper, and order at 
once. These machines are exictly the 
same in every respect as those heretofore 
sold for $65; and, as they are one of the 
best machines made, $15 is aridiculously low 
price forthem. Every machine is thorough- 
ly tested before leaving the factory and 
runs »lmost noiselessly. 


nS 
ADVERTISE AND MAKE MONEY. 

The Troy Daily Times, Troy, N. Y., is 
one of the bes: advertising mediums in the 
United States. It is read by more than 
30,000 people, embracing all conditions— 
the rich, the middling classes, and the 
poor. Within its parish limits, extending 
north »s far as Canada and over good por- 
tions of Vermont and Western Massachu- 


setts, brings its advertisers into communi- 
cation with every grade of society. 





| a 
BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHosPHATES, composed of 
the nerve-giving principles of the brain of 
the ox and the germ of wheat. Physicians 
have prescribed 150,000 packages, with the 
best results, in all forms of nervous pros- 
tration and in all diseases of debility, 
whether mental or bodily. 

For sale by Druggists. 

F. Crospy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





“GET THE BEST.” 

‘THE best is the cheapest ” is an old and 
true maxim. The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to sight is the 
‘Diamond Spectacles,” made with tbe 
greatest possible care and skill], from the 
very best materials, by the Spencer Optical 
Manufacturing Company, of 18 Maiden 
Lane, New York 








THE place to find choice boliday presents of 
elephant ivory combs, bair- brusbes, toilet- 
sets, chains, paper-foldere, ete., carved in the 
most artistic manner,is at Kaldenberz’s, 125 
Fulton Street. His large collection of painted 
pear) sbeils is well wortny of a visit, whether 
you with to purchase or not. Tortoise shell 
combs, mrershaum goods, and amber chains at 
reasouable prices, 





‘*TuE Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 


Clarendon 8t., Boston; The finest hotel in 
the world: 
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SANTA CLAUS. 


James McCreerY & Co, 

Tus popular dry goods house is now all 
ablaze witb holiday attractions. Such an ex- 
hibition is well worth a visitto witness. As 
to present prices. we will state—with an exne- 
rience and {intimate knowledge of that branch 
of trade for more than forty years—that, never 
during that period were goods rold st such 
low figures as now. Nearly every article of 
dreag goods can be had at from twenty-five to 
fifty per cert. less than former prices. The 
firm of James McCreery & Co.. under different. 
names, cover: the entire period of our own ex- 
perience in New York, and has a most honor- 
able record. It has always stood inthe front 
rank and {ts aim has alwaye been to deserve 
public patronage. Their stock, which fs always 
very lerge, embraces the finert and neweat 
goods in the market. and they have the repu- 
tation of always vaming bottom figures. The 
house isa famous resort for those who seek 
the latest stvles in all dress fabrics and cor- 
tumes, and is specially ponular with “ the lead- 
ers of fashion,” “the upper-ten,”” “the fash- 
jonable dressmakers,’’? and others most nar- 
tienlarin their porechas:s. It is now ranidly 
increasing its trade with the interfor of the 
country, on orders hy mail. and is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. Thousands of our readers in 
distant places want & ods which cannot be had 
at home—such a= fine dresses for a wedding 
outfit. fine shawls, and other goods of every 
description. All euch ean safely intrnst thetr 
orders and their money to James McCreery & 
Co. They will do precisely as instructed, will 
act promptly and fairly. and etve their best at 
tention to all. Knowing the house and the 
several members thereof neraonal'y, and hav- 
ing patronized MecCreery & Co. for a long series 
of yeare, we do not hesitate to reeommend 
the firm as worthy of publie confidence and 
patronage. 








WE would cal! the attention of our read- 
ers to the following article, Which we copy 
from the Financial Chronicle, of this city: 

“The attention of investors and the officers 
of atates, counties, towns cities. raftroad eam- 
ranies, and others fa invited to the card of the 
New York, New Eneiand. and Western Invest- 
ment Company, of 106 Broadway. which will be 
foundinthis number of The Chronic’, 

‘A careful examination of the e ompany’s 
eireulars and other papers warrants the opinion 
that, this corporation, by o faithful execution 
of its objects and purnoses, as set forth, mav be 
made one of themo tvaluable finareial organ- 
izations introduced in this market for some 
years past. In manv respects it possesses wn- 
uenal intrinsic merit and its conception does 
credit toits nrojectors. Itecharter ts said ta be 
a most, valuable one,ecnferring the amplest. 
nowers for the transaction of the several 
branches of business ennmerated in its adver- 
tieement: and a comprehensive avetem ef 
agenctes and attorneys, devised and ertablished 
bythecomnany, would seem to furnish to in- 
vestore all practicable facilities for attention to 
their business fn anv locality. The company, 
we understand, wil not conduct’a banking 
bueiners. preferring to take no commercial 
riske, and will not guarantee. in dollars ard 
cents investments made for ite correspond- 
ents; bnt pronoses to give such careful at- 
tention tothe legality of form and amount and 
character of security of all investments made 
bv ft as will warrant the frvestor in relving 
with all reasonable confidence on the safety of 
the inveatment, Finanetal guaranties are very 
desirable; but these often fail, and the in- 
vestor is finally thrown upon the intrinsic 
merit of hie security. 

“The officers ofthe company are, as we are 
informed, men of long financial experience 
and intimate and thorongh acquaintanes with 
the business in hand. They are bighlv spoken 
ef by prominent officials under estate «and 
National Government as being men of strict 
personal integrity aud worthy of full ecnfi- 
dence,” 





ALL THE Hotipay Books.—Scholars. beok- 
hunters, bouquinists have their favorite lounges, 
and the most exalted of all the literary ex- 
changes is that of the Leggat Brothers, at 
No. 8 Beckman Street. It is alwavs high 
ehange there. The allurements are immenee. 
There is a modest book exposed to pubife 
view outside. You are tempted in, and, once 
io. shelf on shelf ¢f treacures meet your eye. 
A book-shop has a fascination which is irresist- 
ible. We defy a man. having the fixed idea 
of only looking for one book, to resist examir- 
ing a dozer. Just now, with Christmas tide 
and New Year’s, the innumerable counters 
gleam and glisten with all the elegant copies 
of books intended for presentation purposes. 
Hereare the pretty volumes for children, ilum- 
inated with the most taktog of pictures, along- 
side of the choicest productions from the most 
distinguished of publishers. Everything wears 
agalaatr, It is not only the enormous variety 
of handsome books which tempt numerous 
purchasers ; but it is the reasonable prices. 
From * Mother Gooee’’ to the tallest copy of 
an art-album, all tastes can be satistied. 
The Messrs. Leggat have put on their holiday 
costume. The old and possibly dingy tomes 
have been made to disappear for a season, to 
make way for the new and fresher issues, in 
sywpathy with the coming period of festivity. 


NEW HAVEN FOLDING CHAIR 
COMPANY. 


AKEAL comfort and luxury and what may 
be even regarded as a necessity are the Invalid 
Reclining Rolling Chairs, manufactured by the 
New Haven Folding Chair Company, of New 
Haven, Conn, Acchair of this kind would be 
a most suitable holiday present for anv suffer- 
ing one needivg euch a comfort. Rev, Dr, 
Bacon, Hon. Alexander H. Stephene. and other 
well-known men share in the feelings ex- 
pressed by wavy wore humble in tae circle of 
sufferers in regard to the good qualities of the 
Rolling Chairs. These chiirs are now sold in 
all sections of the country, and as they are 
becomivg better known the scale is increas- 
ing. Descriptive circulars are sent free on ap- 
plication, The company are likewise manus 
facturers of folding chairs, folding settees, and 
ebildren’s reversible carriages: 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


THs emirent dre goods firm har row a very 
extensive and rapidly-growing patronage from 
the middle and better closses in the interior of 
the country. Its business here—with onr own 
eitizens—ia slwave immeree; but, large as it 
is, ft is doubtful if it equals their aggregate 
trade from the country. A few yearr agoa 
half dozen men cnly were required to attend to 
the «xeention of their country orders Now 
from fifty to one hundred rersons are con- 
stant!'y employed in attending to thie im 
portant department of their buctress, With 
the rapid increase of wealth in the interior of 
thee ountry. travel has alco greatly increased, 
and, hence, thousarde, who have the meane, 
now make a periodical journey to New York 
to d« their shopping. They desire to come to 
headquarters, to see the newest goods that 
come to the country and obtain the Intest 
fashions; to confer with their city friends. 
who are posted in all these matters; ard then 
to have the whole range of the hest market in 
the world. in which to make thetr purehaces, 
The honse of A. T. Stewart & Cn. has done 
much—far more thananv other—to attrect this 
immense trade to New York, and !t deserves the 
thanks of the whole business community for 
s0 doing. Mr. Stewart, only a few years before 
bis death said that one of the mistakes he had 
made waa in not ear'ier seeking to povularize 
his retail business with the whole covntry, in- 
stend of confining it mairly to New York and 
ite immediate vicinity. He bad rot up to that 
time deemed it important to advertise exten- 
sively ir order to attract Interior trade, As 
soon as he commenced correcting his mistake 
his trade doubled and treb!ed very short)v. 
Other houses have a'nee and very generally 
followe' his exemple, and with the heart r - 
eults. Indeed, #ll the leading retall dry g-odr 
houses in the city, as well as the clothing 
houses. are now makirg spectal efforts to in- 
crease their trade—with the country speciall' — 
on orders, The holiday trade with A. T 
Stewart & Co. is always immense; and coils all 
their trade. Every day isan “opening dav” 
with this firm, and every day anneare like a 
“holidiy”’ tofts thousards of visitors. P ople 
Dn’ w flock to thie great house from everv quar- 
ter. Thev goto it as one gorse to a nationn) 
exposition, to seethesighte, Young and «1d 
gothere. Country people snecially must go 
there before completicrg their rounds of 
visitation. Here fs an illustration (and we 
know all about it) we beard from one of 
9 party of over twenty voung men from New 
England who came togetberto New York ona 
visit. by raflroad ard steamboat, ‘' at half fare.” 
Each bad his carpet-bag in hand, and they all 
went in company to ‘ Stewart’s store,’”’ and 
‘fall were delighted.”? They were plairly 
dressed and were timid about, entering the 
doors of that ‘great pslace.”? Thetrleader ven- 
tured inside, to see if it would do to make the 
venture. He returned, avd sald, with a em'le: 
“All rieht.”? They entered in single file, with 
their carpet-bags in hand, and had, our #- 
formant said, a “splendid time,” being cour- 
teourly invited to roam all over the premirer, 
from basement to ekylights. And we can tell 
A. T. Stewart & Co. that their politeness to 
that score of — young wen, mostly farm- 
ers’ sons, has made the house a good many 
new frievds in ‘O'd Windham County,’ in 
the State of Connecticut, To use the language 
of ourinformant: ‘We sball never one of us 
forget the sights of thst. visit.” 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Durin@ the comirg week will occur some of 
the most prominent musical events of the sea 
son. The door: will close on 778 while the sub 
lime muse of the ** Messiah” and the beautiful 
harmony of Carlberg’s orchestra is still ringing 
in our ears. A public rehearsal and concert by 
the Symphony Societe of New York will wel- 
come the advent of ’79. 

‘The public rehearsal of Handel’s ** Messiah” 
will be given bv the Oratorio Society, under the 
leadership of Dr. Damrosch, on next Friday, 
the 27th inst. The concert will take place on 
the following Saturday. The soloists an- 
nouvced for the performance sre Miss Minnie 
Hauk, her first appearance in oratorio, Miss 
Drasdil, Mr. G-orge Simpson, and Mr. M 
Whitney. The excellent work prievously done 
bv the Oratorio Society and the brilliant cast 
of selo parts will insure the success of this 
noblest of oratorios. The second public re- 
hearsal of the Chickering Hall series of rym- 
phony concerts is set down for this (Thurs- 
day) afternoon, and the second concert will 
take place nex! Saturday evening. 

The marked success of the last rehearsal and 
concert assures the public that the famous 
Thomas’ orchestra bas only lost its name, and 
that the pori'ion of leader is c.mpetently filled 
by Gotthold Carlberg. 

The Symphony Society of New York has 
arranged to have its third public rehearsal on 
the afternoon of Junuary 2d. ‘The concert will 
take place on the following Saturday. 

Herr Wilhelmj and Miss Annie Drasdil will 
be the soloists on both occasions. 


KRUTINA’S ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE of the ma: ufacture of Frederick 
Krutina, 96 and 98 East Houston Street. N. Y., 
has Jorg been beld in great admiration. His 
reputation for the strength ard artistic de- 
sigps of bis work has enabled him to build up 
a large trade, and his commodious establish- 
ment now embraces six floors, fifty feet square. 
He manufactures bis whole stock in his large 
factory adjoining his warerooms, where every 
articl- is made under bis own supervision. 

A magnificent di-play of the most elegant 
aud artistic styles of furniture, all of tbe lat- 
«st patterrs, will meet the eye of the visitor, 
and the prices are the most reasovable in the 
market. It would certainly be difficult to find 
a more elegant display of furniture to selec: 
from, and bis sarerooms shoud be visited by 
every one thinking of making any additions to 
crimproving their house furnishings, 




















Indigestion, Dyspe ta, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by taking 

ensman’s Peptonized HKeef Tanic, the only 
preparation of beef containing its entire nutritious 
pro, . It is not & mere stimulant, like th: ex- 
tracis of beef but contains blood-making. f «ce. 
generating. and life-sustaining properties. Is inval- 
uabi.: in all enfeebled conditions, whether the rvsult 
of exhaustion. nervous ion, GVerwork. or 


‘optratio: 
acute uisease; partict arly. if tetulting from pul- 
opary eomplaints. BLL, HAZAR & Go. 
Pees eect Row York. bola :by al) Poe i 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WirHeELm & GRaer, of 1152 Broadwoy, near 
27th Street, bave now on exhibition and for 
rale et their attractive stare the Jatecst novel- 
ties from the Paris Exhibition 'n Porcelain 
and Feience, Many hove been en'd @urine the 
last thirty days for Holidev Preaints, and a 
Jock at the articles is time plessantly as well ae 
profitably spent. A noveltv inthe deeoration of 
ebina which this firm have criginated is the 
emplovment of a platina surface as a eround 
for ornamental painting. Mantel ornaments, 
of varen and other objects, eveented in thia 
stvle, according to their order, hy Part-tan pot- 
ters, have recently been received hy ther. 
The'r novelty and the riehnesa of their orne- 
mentation, in which tropieal planta and birda 
are conspicuons, will donbtless win for them a 
epeedy pooularity. Bunt Jovere of ceramic art, 
as independent of anpied decoration. will he 
more Interested in the beantiful spce'mens of 
the Belleek porcelain, a ware mide rear Louch 
Erne, [re'and. from clave peeniar to the 
locality. Tmitations of chella and ha ket-wark, 
vases, ete, of this make are dictincuished for 
thelr delfeser. their tronalineency, and their 
soft. silvery Ineter. The Rel!'ek ware fc of 
quite recert. origination ond fe ae vet bnt rare- 
lv seen in thia countre, But snecial atter tion 
is directed to the nottery enilectiar, witch er- 
bracesuric® variety of purely ornemental work, 
Choice snecimene have been secured from the 
nrincinal potteries of this eoustre and Enurone, 
Verv attractive is the incised olaccware, wi ich 
consists of nitchers. goblet. bowls, ete... orna- 
mented with inefofons of mrosces, ferne, end 
flowere, Batit fs impnecthle to deserthe aN 
thetis worth serine. Firet moke a yisit to 
Wilhelm & Graef’s, and then it will be an easy 
matter to make purchaecs, 








Economy is now the order of the @ay, 
and, as all classes of buyers are Cemandine 
syeat reductions from former prices of all 
kinds of goods, there is a great temntatinn 
for dealers and mannfacturers to anbstitute 
inferior goods in arder to meet or enade 
those demands, Those who wich to save 
monev, and vet seenre reallv firct-class. 
good-fitting boots and shoes shonld reed 
the following statement of the well-known 
and reliable firm of Mescre J. W. & F. 
Sherman, and sive thema call. They ée- 
serve special credit for maintaining the ex- 
cellent standard of their work throuch so 
manv years of hard times, when the tempt- 
ations were so creat to do otherwise: 

“ We reapect(nile invite the attention of your 
readers toa peculiar feature of our bn iness, 
which enabler the hest familfes to save manv 
dollars by taking a few extra steps: and ft wll 
cost, nothing to eome and see whether this 
fatrne, We have 4 retail derortment in our 
manufactory, at 159 Chambers Street, between 
the two Elevated Rai'roads, only half a bleck 
from the Chambers Street station. Only one 
trip fs necessary. for after we once hook a cus- 
tomer’s measvre orders can be sent hy mal, 
and goods delivered anuwhere, withont extra 
charre. We make strictly firet-e'ass Mond- 
sewed Boots and Shoes, We alan nom keep + ctock 
of medium goods. at. verry low prives, We fit 
anveshaped feet. Prices reduced, Qruel'ty main 
tained. T.adies’ goods a epecialty. Remember 
that the finest shoes can be made in » wholesale 
manufactory, ** well as the best gloves and 
watches. Yours: «te,. 

«7 1 & E Sarrman.” 





THE well known firm of Reed & Barton, of 
686 Broadway, th's efty, have now on exhthition 
and for sale a choice lire cf rovelties in silrer- 
plat d ware, which are attracting the attertion 
of buyers. The Mercantile Shinpina Reqister, of 
London, Fnglard, spesk'ng ef the firm. says: 

“One of the most remerkahle books before 
us is that issued by Messrs. Reed & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass. [t ecorsista of nearly one 
thonseand page: of beantifully exeert 4 illus- 
trations of thefr productions, av immense 
variety of esch partien'ar article, Ev ry page 
cor taine severe] pott rns, whieh for heouty of 
design we think they may fearlessly challenge 
comparison in the Old Word or the New. 
Under esch article is the description and the 
price, which is undonbtedly low, esmnered 
with timilar articles of our own prodnetion. 
We must own that, in the interest of our own 
vrocucers, we regr tthis, Still, we cucht not. 
to disguise the truth, however detrin ent 1 it 
may be, and do not do so. We are afraid we 
have no manufacturer: here with enterprise 
enough to compete o'th th's firm.’ 
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THE excellence of Msd.m Griswold’s ekirt- 
supporting corset is knownthe wor'd over. She 
bas received the highest meds] at the C.nten- 
nial, the American Ins'itute Fair, ano at other 
places where her corsets have come in compe- 
tition with thore manufactured hy other first- 
class houses. We wonld eal! the spectal atten- 
tion of our readers to her advertisement, in an- 
other column, at d would advise ary ladv who 
wishes to envage ir an hororsble and prefituble 
employment to write to Madam Griswold for 
an agency. 





For Curistmas.—The Troy Weekly 
Times, published at Troy, N. Y. One of 
the most satisfactory investments to be 
made. Only a dojlar» year. Send for it. 





Easy boots of superior quali'y for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reducer prices 
Warkins No 241 Fourth Ave. 





IF the testimony of eminent chemists is 
of any value, Dr. Pric’s Cream Baking 
Powder is the only kind that should be 
used. 





MEDICAL mev, both allopath'e and home- 
opatnic, unanimously concur that the strong 
alkali contained in common saleretus is detri- 
mentai to health and paves the way for dis- 
ease, They al-o concur that Herrick Allen’s 
Giid Medal Salvratus is the only perfectly 
‘armless artic'e ia the market which can be 
relied upon. Useit witb cream-tartar, instead of 

oda. Qall on the grocers forit. Their depot 





12 Liberty Street, New York. 
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CONSTIPATION is the cause of many dis- 
eases, piles being the most common, Lax- 
atine lozenges do not purge, but act sooth- 
ingly and efficaciously in every case. 25c. 
a box. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Our readers have for years been familiar 
with the vame of this bovoranle company. It 
has been it troduced, through cur adv: rtising 
columns, to thousands in every direction, who 
have become its s'eady patrons. Nev-rin a sin- 
gle instance have we beard of a complaint 
being made io the «xecution of orders from 
the country, thousands of wbich are being cun- 
stantly received by this company. Good tea is 
hard to vet anywhere, in these times of fraud, 
adulteration, and dishonesty ; and thuse who 
want what they are willing to pay for need bot 
hesitate to send to this company. They will 
get promptly what they order, and be likely to 
send avain and aguic, as they become better and 
better acquainted with the house, 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


READ! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water, Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by ow = receipt of fifty cents, 

. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., Foie henron of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard. Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y 








EDITOR INDEPENDENT: 

{ cuffercd for years from severe, dangerous, 
and chronic dysentery, which defied medi- 
cal skill. For a vear past I have used the 
Giuten and Gluten Wafers of the HEALTH Foop 
Co. they have about subdued my malady 
and I feel better toan I have for years I could 
not be inducrd to etve up these admirable 
fouds. LANCASTER OULD, Baltimore, Md, 


Croton Point, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held bv the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remaived 
unsold at the time of his death bas heen 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City 

This wine has remaived in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, 1s now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale ata 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charved for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno V Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased, 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jcrsey 
City. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 
not be surpassed, 

H. K. & F. B. 





Tuurser & Co., 
General Agents, 


a 
A PLEASANT REMEDY. 

Messrs. We. 8. KimBaLi & Co.. of Roches- 
ter, the meanufacturers of the Vanity Fair 
Cigarette, sre making Cigarettes from a valu- 
able recipe for the cure and relief of Asthma, 
Catarrh, and cold in the bead. Many people 
hive used them, and say they are the best and 
pleasantest remedy yet known, They are 
purely vegetable, contain no tobacco, and 
furnish withal a very pleasant smoke. Sold by 
cigarand drug dealers, Sample package by 
mail, 25 cents. 


ee 
IT SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE 
that a remedy made of such common, sim- 
ple plants as Hops, Buebu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, etc. should muke so many and 
such marvelous and wonderful cures as 
Hop Bitters do; but when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
aud Evitor all testify to having been cured 
by them, you must believe and try them 
yourself, and doubt no longer, See other 
column. 








DIED. 


MEAD.—At North Greenwich, Conn. 


.on Saturday 
Dee. 


ith, Deacon Silas H. Mead, aged 82 years. For 
alm: st 51 years he was a deacon of the Congrega- 
tional church at North Greenwich. When that 
church ws organiz-d, in 1827, he and Obadiah Mead 
were cho-en its first deacons. Both lived to see the 
chureb celebrate its fifticth anniverssry (in 1877), 
and both a passed away during the present year, 

ea. S. Mend was by natur* energetic and de- 
cided, and ee n he becameaC hristian he became an 
exrnest snd active one. He beileved in applying the 
principles of religion to every-day life, and war early 
and continudusly engaged in the temperance re 
form, and the anti-slavery movement found in him 
on earnest and persistent advocate from its earliest 
days. He was a warm fried of missions at home 
and abroad; but his great work was in and for the 
cnureh with which he was connected 80 tong. He 
was deeply interested in all that — erned its wel- 
tare, and especiatly did he labor with the young tu 
draw them into the church and to influenc® them to 
active Corisuian work afverward. Many will re- 
member his earnest appeals to them to become 
Christians and his continned interest in them after 
they became members of thechurch. And, though 
the Master has called him home and he wii'l be greatly 
missed here, me works and influence oe on. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered a a 
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__HAIR DYE. 


BA HLEBRATED {8 DYB . 
in the world. The inventor has ed thie splend'a 
Hair Dye for Bd | benefit to hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
— D Harm! reliable, instantan ° 

poin > no ridiculous tints; remedies 
ihe of bad dyes; pope te 
tifal Black or Brown. la and vEpasrly speed 
BATCHELOR’S Soe Factory, No. 16 fa treet, 
Y. Sold bv ail 





THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
Rare Confections! 
FINE CHOCOLATE 


in $1, $2, $3, and $5 Boxes, 
FOR CHOICE PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Cor. of 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








SPECIALTIES IN CONFECTIONS, 


863 Broadway, bet. '7th and 18th st. 
FULL LINK OF FANCY one AND IMITA- 


ONS, 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


blood-maktng foods for all dis- 





We provide vital, 
euses 
Suffere rs from Dvyspeosia, Conspe tion, Nervous 
- Prostration, and Diabetes should send for our free 
pampanlets. HEs«aL@rH FOOD 

74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Saratog Spring: 8 in Win ter.—Drs. Stronga’ 
Remedial Institute has Purkish Rursian, Hydro- 
pathic, aud Klectrie Baths. Equalizer, and other val- 
uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and other diseases. Prices reduced, Send for C ireular. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


MISS = a= ETTA —— 
lio 43 Weat Lach str 
Artist in’ Wax F lowers, ogaaa fruit, Sea- 
shells, and Deel olans 
Instructions speciality. mperial theet 
ax (lrade-mirk patented) made ONLY by Miss 
Bloodgood. Every package bears her name ii full. 
Tye only perfect and reliable sheet wax wade. Flow- 
er’ made and sent by express, with written in truc- 
tions. On orders for materials of $5 10 per cent, ad- 
dition in goods will be sent, and 20 per cent. in goods 
on $10 orders. 


COX & SONS, '»»°". 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH rd DOMESTIC “ry Ponneee. 
AL WOKK AN STAINED GL ASS 
CHRISTMAS DKCOR: ‘ v lon fur Churches 
chools, and Dwellings. 
List of CATALOGUES on applic ation 











LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING — 


CORSETS, 





auld 
Jepmoys 


21 E. 16th St, 





AND 
SKIKRT-SUPORPTER SHOU LDER-BRACE 
CORSET. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose oc- 
cupation cause them to »ecome round-shouldered, 
Abdominal! Corset, with 3and, warranted to keep in 
place. 


21 East 16th Street and 39 Union Square. 


UBY & WPSARL |: 


Surtcobuning I SufTeting 
LINTO 


FURNACES. 
N TO N ) Weeneee Iron, 
we 
BR Y ST T A Li seg 
Bur poe B iD Cofbbee " 
ee. | BY 


= j Bytcke ba Vinod 
urbing 
Ce. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
New Yorks Clevelaud; Chicage, 
















Troy, 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


BENEDIOT’S TIME, ESTABLISHED 1821. 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS, 

SOLID 18-KARAT GOLD JEWELRY. 

Also a new live of rich gold-plated goods, which 
i ae to be one-tenth gold, at very close 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 
697 Broadway. near 4th Street, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 
Frentene received on Marine Risks, 





rom ist January, 1877, te 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1877 $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
Of JAMUATY, 1877, 0... eee cee eee eeeeeeee 2,040,383 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... M51) 028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risk: oe ‘re disconnected 


Premiums pine hey of from lat ganmaey, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877 


Losses paid during the same period.. 
Returns of Premiums and Gabe. ese 


HS 902,391 08 08 
82,56 565,800 27 890 27 
$047,928 86 





The aes has the following Assets, 
viz, 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City » and other Stocks. 910,505,968 
Loans seoured by tocks and otherwise 1,163,200 oo 
Real aye 3 = Sa due the Com 


pany. estimated At... . ee eeeeeeeees 7,436 . 

Premium eee ua ‘Bills Receivable.... 1 ke 393 63 

OOS TAB Cl... cccccccccce cccccccceces 255,364 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The ding certifi of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the huldérs thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod d 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

J. ). JONES FRANCIS KIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX V 
W. H. H, MOORE, LPH LEMOY Nx, 
LEWIs CURTIS, ae BM INTORN 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, Gua MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li W RGE W. LA 
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GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANLBL S. MIL FRED CHAUNC 

M. STURGIS CHAS D. LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE GRAY, 

ILLIAM BE. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHEL JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ‘WIL 1AM sro, 
C.A HAND. WILLI AM 

OHN D HEWLETT, PE RY “eo 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, _ THOS. s. DINGTON, 
ARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 





J. D. JONES, nn 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN 34 Vice-President, 





(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company con Saget Ph its pusieses geal the New York 


© 
acts wor, kas 
*9183,a11 64 


190 & 103 pron geeice 
ontague Sts. anes vod 


Cash on hand ang » ae 

Loans on U. ot sr 
Stocks gies $502,456 de 
puyable on demand...... ‘ 


Loans on Bond and nee 
on Real Estate, worth 


United States ‘and other Stocks and Bonds 
wens iby the Company as follows (Market 


New w York Cae monk: and ates 
state te Bonds a 


586,871 64 


633,000 00 


‘ ae 00 
20,070 00 


+. _72,500 00 
United States Stocks....°1.2../) 7473812 50 


Rea) Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, EB. D., and $37,300 ac- 
quired Lo foreciosure ...... adesondasese ° 
Premiums bn om and bal 
the hands of Agents.......... 
Interest unpaid ne this on ee 
Rents due and accrued . oe 








sapussescsestocees --83 173,033 31 
Recsrve. for Reinsurance of 5 
out aeanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“  forre Oases, un- 
cla med dividends, 
etc.,etc., etc. .... 194.368 01 
; om , for contingencies. poqsce . 30,000 4 
ap! Coececcce cocsecocs eee -. 1. 000,000 
N SURPLUS. 
Guaranty Surplus @ 


al Res’rve Fund 450 000 00 
divided Surplus... 6.501 03 08 966,501 06 


GO. T. OPK. pres. 1LH,LAMPOH Pine 
CYRUS PECK, B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M. KIRBY, Sec.L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag t 
TCHER, Sec. Brooklyn. Dep't. 
January lith. 1978, 
porter ey tint 8 Sirect from the im- 
e usual cost. Best plan 


fo 'Chan et Agente and large buyers. "ee 


exvrese fc paid ity guaranteed. 
terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 
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AHEAD ALL Ba: 4 TIME. The very 


CONTINENTAL 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


G49, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED KAILROAD, 
BLEECKER ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


A Large Wholesale Stock 
Closing, Out at Retail 


Tapestry Brussels, 
65 Cts. per Yard. 


ENGLISH VELVETS Atl $1.50 PEK YARD. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS AT $1.15. 


Lowell Extra Super Ingrains 
76 Cents per Yard. 


CROSSLEY’S 


NOS. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 
CORNER PEARL 8T. 


WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


NO. 245 GRAND ST. NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Reductions for the Holidays. 


SACQUES, CIRCULARS, AND DOL- 
MANS. 











2.000 BEA VER SACQOUES at $3, worth $1C. 

500 MATKLASSK CLOTH at #3 to $8; cost to make 
$10 and #15 

3.000 ‘MPORTED CLOAKS. BEAUTIFULLY 
TRIMMED IN SILK AND VELVET and FRINGE, 
MARKED DOWN from $25 and $35 to $15 and $2. 

1,000 CIRCULARS in PLAID and PLAIN, FUR 
LINED, at $8, $10, ana $14; cost to make $12, $15, 
and $25 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


ENGLISH CASHMERY, sur’ TS at $6, #8, and $10; 
#12 
Co) BEAUT IFUL Bou RETTA and Sit. K-MIX- 
TORE SUITS at #15, $ d $20; worth doubie. 
300 BLACK and COLOHED SILK SUITS at HALF 
CE. 


HOLIDAY SEASON ONLY, 


our usual custom, that has met with so much favor. 


DRESS COODS. 


10,000 DRESS PATTERNS, of fine and cheap Dre 8 
Goods, cut up in 20 and 25-yard lengths, and iparked 
at unusually LOW PRICES, for PRESENTS 

1,000 Dress Patterns, in 18 and 20-yard lengtbe, at 
$1. 30 to #2 per pattero. 

4,000 very handsome Dress Patterns, in a)! the nov- 
oie. at $4 to $4 per pattern 

2500 Dress Patterns in Cashmere, Bourettes, and 
rich Dress Goods, that range in price fiom $5 tu $10 
per pattern. 

SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 
$000 Broche aod Pa'siey SHAWLS, 44 $9, $12, 
a 


$i6, 
. Recently sold for $10 each m 
“an very rich Broche Shawls, ut $25 ogi5, and $50 





TEAS. gases: 


the world—tmportets 
stavle artic eve 
Garten 








ly sold for $15 cach more. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
No. 945 GRAND STREET, NEAR BOWRKY 
MSW YORK. 
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commercial, 
A BOMB-SHELL IN THE CAMP. 


CONGRESSMAN BUCKNER, the chairman 
of the House Comwittee on Banking and 
Currency, has been generally supposed to 
belong to the very straitest of the sect of 
‘‘fiat-money” men; yet he has recently 
published a two-column letter, over his 
own signature, in which he takes the 
ground that Congress has no power, under 
the Constitution, to make the notes of the 
Government a legal tender for the settle- 
ment of monetary contracts between indi- 
viduals. It may make such notes receivable 
for Government dues and exchangeable for 
Government bonds, but this is the extreme 
limit of its power. When it comes to the 
question of contracts between individuals, 
then neither Congress nor state legislatures 
can make anything a legal tender but gold 
or silver coin. This position Mr. Buck- 
ner argues at length and with great force. 
The “ filat-money” men can no longer count 
on him as being one of them. We are gled 
to be corrected in our estimate of Mr. 
Buckner, and accord to him the good sense 
and sound logic which his letter displays, 
He does not believe that the Supreme Court 
of the United States was right in its second 
legal-tender decision, which was made by 
a majority of five judges against four, and 
reversed a previous decision made by four 
judges aguinst three. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE ‘past weck has developed but little 
that is new or interesting in reference to 
the condition of the dry goods market, 
There was no improvement in the demand 
from manufacturers’ agents, while the 
movement through the hands of jobbers 
was confined mostly to small reassorting 
lots. 

Cotton goods were without change. The 
demand has been no better and the market 
was barely steady. The shipments to for- 
eign ports for the week include 8,403 pack- 
ares from this port, 115 p»ckages from Bos- 
ton, and 80 packages from other ports; in 
all 3,598 packuges, and making for the ex- 
pired portion of the year a total of 133,577 
pack»ges, valued at $8,309.000, against 
124,780 packages. valued at $8,660,938, for 
the same time in 1877, and 96,212 packages, 
valued at $7,118,898, for the same time in 





1876. 
Brown sheetings and shirtings were 
quiet, Messrs. Woodward, Lawrence & 


Co., agents for the Utica Mills, have ir- 
sued an important circulir to the trade, 
paming prices, as follows: 






108-inch brown and 100-inch bleached...... 3234 less 10, 
93 do do do 10-4 O  eeeeee Rtg less 10, 
a6 do do do %4 do 5 less 10. 
78 do do do 8-4 do 22% less 10. 
58 do do do t-4 OP. ses es 16 pet 
48 do do do het do ov) 

# do do do 36-in. GO ae. ee > Value 
36 do do do 35-in. GS sees. ) 


Bleached goods were dull, 

Rolled jaconets were in improved de- 
mand, owing to further reductions in prices. 

GinaHams —Staple checks were taken in 


small lots to a moderate amount; but 
fancies and dress styles were quiet. 
Print-cloths continued very dull. Stocks 


are accumulating at the centers of produc- 
tion and prices are werk. We quote 3 3-16 
to 344 cents cash for 64x64 clotbs and 2% 
cents cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in limited demand for dark 
fancies and patchwork goods. There were 
several revisions made in prices during the 
week. 

Dress goods were quiet. Stocks of 
worsteds are in good shape; but several 
makes of cottons are in oversupply. 

Woolen goods were in light aud unsatis- 
factory demand. Clothing woolens were 
moved to a moderate extent in execution of 
back orders; but new business was restrict- 
ed to small lots of the most popular makes, 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate move- 
ment for light-weigbt fancies and suitings 
on account of former orders; but new 
business was light and disappointing. 

Worsted coatings were in continued good 
request, 

Cloakings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were dull as to any 
general demand, while some few makes 
were taken in smal! lots toa fair aggregate. 

SaTinEts.—Desirable styles of printed 
goods were in moderate request, but blacks 
and mixtures were quiet. 

Fiannels and blankets were in limited 
demand. 

Foreign dry goods were quiet, in sympa- 
thy with the market for domestic goods, 
and the general movement was only nom- 
nal. 

The imports for the week amount to 
$1,102,860, showing a decrease of $75,000 
as compared witb last week, but $200,000 
greater as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. The total of goods 

marketed for the week is $1,118,128, or 
something in excess of the imports. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


¢ WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. . 


MPORTANT TO BVERY MERCEANT in THB 
: UNITED STA 


MONDAY EVENING, December 234, 1878. 
PRINTS. 

Albion ..... ....... 54 dateseoedesn BOG 
AMENDS. 0. ccccceccce Oi Mallory 2.02000 6 
American .......... 5}¢!Manchester........ 
Southbridge ...... 53¢/Merrimack, D...... 514 
ATOONS oc cvdcsccce ©) MOTIOERAL coiccictc. G 
Cocheco, L......66 6 |Pactfic .......e.00. 6 
Dunnelis.......... 6 |Richmond acess 0% 
Freeman... ....... 5 Simpson’s Mourn’g Big 


Garner &Co...... 53¢|Sprague.......... 
Gloucester........ 54¢|Wamsutta........ 4s¢ 
Ran s5e48 (Washi oc ceee 
GINGHAMB. 


Amoskeag......... ¥3¢| Lancaster. 


Nb ocancedccdce F ) MENCRBONOR 5;.0é005 
DRUGS. Socscedessese OB 


Glasgow.......... 83¢\Southwark...... 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

















Atlantic, A 44 i Lawrence, LL... .. 6 
“ 44 “ 5 OP 4 
sa Pp, 44 bu wd » © Fre} 4 

o Di 44 5 a 

ssa Lu, 44 bh 

“ —-V,80-inch 6 ee 
Agawam,F........ 5 Red aa 5 
Augusta, +4 6 | ai 
- 80-inch 6 bese seen ek 
Appleton, A, 44 7 Standard. 7% 
R. 80-in 6 om 44 6% 
Bedford R. 34 44¢)Nashua, O, 38-in.. 6 
ee | eee 3Y 4 R, 36-in... 614 
de, rr ee “ E, 40-in.. 8% 
ected 5y| W, 48-in.. 11% 
~ k ea - 6% Newmarket, A... . 5a 
Broadway, 44 5 seees ODE 

Cabot, A 44 7 ng aud ae me 

“s 4 6K Pacific, Extra.. 7 
Crescent Matis. 4-4 Tl eRe 1. 6% 
Clark Mills, A,.... Hy) Pepperell, | err 
Continental, G-..... 6% . B...00. G6 
ee 8 bed EE. 6% 

Dwight, “ BMisscae: © 

‘ ener a 7-413 

ss Mivtscnese | sd 84 15 
Exeter, A, 6% “ 94 17 

“ 5g “ 20 


coccccces 8 
mene 


 acuad ss con 2k 
« 6%, 

6% Putsteld, A cssices OOK 
. 64 )P 








7 
6% 


6%) 
10-4 25 
a Wachusett, 80-in.. 644 
36-in.. 
ie 40-in. 11 


6 v6 AZ 
0% Waltham, P ae 

dara. 7 se 94 18 
44 7% “ 


Tremont, CG... ne 
th 





10-4 20 


$4 
Cambric, °; 124 
Masonville. 9.4 
N. Y. Mills, rir 1034 
oe NewMarket,H, 44 5 


526) 
Blacktone,hA44 Ti! “ 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 “ 
Cabot, 7 





9% 
“ @in...... ae Slaterville, A 
a 4 


Canoe, 

Clinton, CCC.. 944 |Tuscarora, +411 
C, 4 — \Utica Nonpareil : 

Dwight Yt penne 7% 4411 


seoubee 7 “ 
Forestdale, 448 | ¢ 
Fruit of the aay $ 8% 


Fearless, aa 7 
Green, G, 4 5% 
Great Falls, 8..... 6 


A 44 6% 
7-8 5 


“ 10-4 2734 
pate wer Hi 
Wamsut ta, 
cf 
Williamsville, 
* Sad White Rock, 
7 a Whitinsville, 
rey 
rT 6 |Waitnam, 


Hills 
Semper mes 7 us| ' Rw | 
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Gold Medal, 


ge 

Senteens,-..+0-»08 Otis, UC... 

Oelte bis, Heavy..15 1255 

9 eavy.. 

oe abel ie, Vee: iy 
CC ...... 1056 


os covcccccel 


scnocest hang 

STRIPES. 

93¢|Otis, BB.....10 

rj. Pittsfield... 
Thorndike, 11% ie 

Uncasville,A. 834 


American.... 84¢ 
panting... 
Dexter, A oo 


Hamilton... “TOK @llK 
TICKINGS. 
cmegeng: 208... AHamilton..........12¢ 





River........ 14% 
“ B.....1034| Pittafield »......04. 3G 
Vordis, ACE ......18 


Ruston. AUA.....-11 


ineh..-...15* 





—- pow 
Amoskeag....... 


Androsco asia 
Androecoggin..-- a 


Lawrence, Sateen, 8 
8 








— sy Spor 
Indian Orchard. 


+ Irene 9 


Kearsarge 


CARPETS. 


UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
LATEST STYLES and DESIGNS. Also 
JUST RECEIVED a LARGE IMPORTATION of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS, 


COMPRISING the following CHOICE VARIETIES: 
Korassans, Ferhans, Sidjardes, 
Kiiims, Tabriz, Daghestans, 
Cashmeres, and Yhordes 
WHICH WE NOW OFFER AT 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


“a AT Stenart& Co 


BROADWAY, ath AVE., 9th and 1¢ 10th STS. 


HILL, MOYNAN 
& 60, 


271,273, 275, and 217 Grand St., 


Bet Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., N.Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Special Offerings 


IN OUR 


Dress Goods Department. 


SILK AND WOOL NOVELTIES, 4 


25c. Cheap for 62c. 


SILK AND WOOL BOURETTE, 


50c. Good value for 75c. 


48-INCH SILK MIXTURE, 
S5c., $1.00, $1.25, Awful bargains. 
Big line of 
MIXED AND PLAIN GOODS, 
at 6c., 7c., 8c., 1Wc., 12¢c., lic., and 2c. 
The best bargains in 


Black and Colored Silk Fringes 


ever shown by any trimming house in America. The 
largest, choicest, and cheapest assortment of But- 
tons in the city. 

Tremendous Bargains in 
Cloaks, Suits, Dolmans, Ulsters, Shawls 

Silks, Hosiery, Underwear, Blank- 
ets, Flannels, etc., etc. 

The great increase of business in our Order De- 
partment clearly shows that our Country Customers 
find the promptness and reliability with which their 
orders are filled to be a great convenience. 

Send for samples. 


HILL, MOYNAN & 60, 


271, 273, 275 and 277 Crand St, 
bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Ste., N. Y 


(818 JONES. 1840 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
CLOAKS. o Vo —- MILLINERY. 
SHAWLS. . 2 a Faxcr Goons 
SUITS. “/ HOSIERY. 
FURS. o _ Laces. 
"°° JONES *. 
x > 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. ; Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
Oo ‘ Qo 
o 
.. JONES 
SHOES. o a SILKS. 
_ Oo o -_- 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS 
UNDERWEAR, o o DOMESTICS 
a= oO o -_ 
UPHOLSTERY. ao Aa CARPETS. 
_ o6Ud°0 
FURNITURE. v / Housetorishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. re. Crockery, Silverware, ete. 


t@” Novelties in “Winter Goods. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Strangers should not fail to visit this Exten- 
sive atabliahment. Samples and Catalogues 





sent 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 1%h 8t. JONES. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTO BERS. 


WHOLESALE HoUSE, ETAIL HOUSE 
600 a 60 oad Broadway, 34,4 36 East 14th ft. ° 
nion Square, N 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet Hats 
and Boonets, English and American straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, silks, Laces. French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail! or Express. 
The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machipe Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perjounce. Addresa 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as monev_ 








PARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES. 


in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Apegtetmente 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and 
Evening Costumes. and Mourning Flowers 
in the most recherché designs, 
‘“ ARRRANCED TO ORDER.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
peautiful tropical Leaf Plants nnd Bouquets, *‘a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guite,” 


Mailed upon Application 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y. 


1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED ores Aa ee. iy Ay AND 
HO Sa noes Ks’ LINE IK; OT- 

UTON OODS GEN WIPA ALI 
MATTRES-ES SPRING-BEDS, Winoo w- 
SHADEs, erin Cc ARPETS, 

IRON BEDSTERADS, K 
Boarding-houses, Reasding-adhecie. and Institu- 
tion Furnishing a spec:alty. 


. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal St 
_ THE HARTFORD — 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For KLASTICITY, a. BILILY, and CLEAN 
LINESS i has no EQU --. 


Agents for New York ¢ 
H. P. 


WILLIAMS &COo, 
No. 250 Canal St. 
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ic 5 Cooleys Cork. Corset. 


A REVOLUTION IN pgpecctingivesad 
~—s a few facts 





the clasp. No ener Corset h 
REEtD < COOLEY, 
No. 451 and Vas Broadway, New York. 
Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 









SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S 
INPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


vw? For et alth, Come 
fort. — legance o 
has no riva 
the only 






Yo mayuractvreo By 
WFOY & HARMON, 


New Haven, Conn’ 
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Financial, 
SOLID BASIS FOR BANKING. 


Wirth the New Year the Government 
and all the banks in the country will start 
on a new and solid basis. The obligations 
of the ove or the other will thereafter be 
paid in gold or silver or greenbacks, or in 
a mixture of all, at the option of the party 
holding the same. We may,. therefore, 
with great propriety tender our congratu- 
lations to all who have labored for this re- 
turn to specie payments—to President 
Hayes, and particularly to Hon. Jobn 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
also to the banks, bankers, and otbers, in- 
cluding nearly the entire secular and re- 
ligious press of the country. A noble and 
pstriotic work has been performed in bring- 
ing about this important change in our 
financial condition. The na ional debt for 
fifteen years past, which is repre-ented by 
bonds and currency, has be n the standard 
of measure. The time has now come when 
the gold standard must be subs'i'uted for 
the Government debt. Let the gold stand 
ard be permanent, and then our national 
prosperity is assured. We shall all takea 
long breath next week and begin the new 
era and the New Year with prospects, we 
think, more brilliant tban ever in the 
history of the country. Already we begin 
to reap the advantage of our new, strong, 
and solid position. The demand for our 
securities at home and abroad has suddenly 
and amazingly increased, and the day, we 
believe, is not far distant when our Gov- 
ernment can borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest than any other nation on 
the earth. Emperors, kings, bankers, cap- 
italists, and other investors, the world 
over, know that, all things considered, 
we are. stronger, safer, and more 
wortby of credit thar’ any other people. 
We caunot be entangled and damaged, as 
other nations may be. 
wealth in productive 
minerals, and more in our combined 
mechanical and manufacturing inter- 
ests and capabilities than any other coun- 
try. The balance of trade is now im- 
mensely in our favor. We are not only 
very rich, but are making gigantic 
strides in the increase of our wea'th. We 
have had alsoa valuable financial expe- 
rience since the panic of 1878. We act 
now with more conservatism and economy 
than ever before, and with a firmer deter- 
mination to do business on sound business 
principles. 

The banks of the country, with but few 
exceptions, are now in a healthy condition, 
and are fully prepared for a return to 
specie payments. The hard times during 
the past five years » lave cut down 
their profits; but not so much so as un- 
just taxation. We cannot too strongly 
urge the. repeal of the law which fastens 
this unjust tax upon the banks, and our 
lawmakers should at once remove this 
onerous burden. Some of the large trust 
compauies, by discounting notes, are doing 
a banking business. Why should they not 
be taxed like the banks? If it is right to 
tax the one, it is right to tax the other. A 
wise and just legislation in regard tv all 
banking questions is most earnestly to be 
desired in the various legislatures which 
are now or will soon be in session in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The leading banks of this city—as will be 
seen by their official statements, published 
in our columns—deserve public confidence. 
They are, in the main, managed with skill 
and prudence—more so than in former 
years. They are more frequently and 
thoroughly examined by their directors, 
and every endeavor is manifested to guard 
against errors, losses, and bad manage- 
ment. 


lands, more in 





BANE STATEMENTS. 


Tie subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT— 
if we can judge by their Jetters—now look 
mainly to our columns for information on 
all financial matters. Thousands among 
them have their savings and surplus earn- 
ings invested in corporations located in 
New York and elsewhere, which corpora- 
tions they know very little about, except 
what they learn through the newspapers. 
New York is headquarters for all such in- 
information. Railroads, banks insurance 


We have more 





companies, and other sound institutions are 
careful to have the facts in regard to their 
condition known here. Those that are uv- 
sound find it almost impossible to conceal 
their true condition from their stockhold- 
ers or our vigilant reporters, who are al- 
ways on the watch for news which will in- 
terest the public. : 
The banks in this city are required by 
law to publish at stated periods the facts 
and figures in regard to their financial con- 
dition. These facts and figures are em- 
bodied in sworn statements, signed by the 
officers of each bank, and published in the 
newspapers. A large majority of the stock- 
holders of our city banks reside in the 
country. They want the information 
spoken of; but cannot obtain it without 
subscribing for several daily papers. This 
most of them feel unwilling to do, and we 
have reason to know they greatly appre- 
ciate our course in presenting to them this 
important information through our col- 
umns. Many holders of bank stocks 
have, in the absence of this information, 
been induced by all sorts of stories to 
sell out, and invest the proceeds in 
other directions. This course has de- 
pressed the market, and caused in some 
cases very low quotations. Some of our 
leading capitalists, as we happen to know, 
are now carefully picking up these secur- 
ities and putting them quietly aside. They 
believe them to be a good investment at 
present prices, and we agree with them. 
During the panic of 1857 bank stocks 
went much lower than present quota- 
tions; but they very soon after advanced 
rapidly. We ask our readers, and par- 
ticularly all bankers, capitalists, and in- 
vestors, to notice the statements we pub- 
lish this week. They will come to the 
conclusion, we think, that the banks in 
New York are, as a whole, entirely safe. 
We give the proximate important 
points in the statements, as follows: 


National Broadway Bank. Capital, $1,- 

000,000. Surplus and undivided profits, 
$1,234,000. Total resources, $6,261,000. 
U. 8. bonds owned, $1,450,000. 
_ First National Bank. Capital, $500,000, 
Surplus and undivided profits, $1,400,000. 
Total resources, $28,830,000. U.S. bonds 
owned, $18,029,000. Other stocks, bonds, 
and premiums, $1,337,000. 

Cen ral N .t onal Bank. Capital, $2,000,- 
000. Total resources, $11,560.000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $435,000. U. 
S. bonds owned, $2,625,000. O her stocks, 
bonds, etc., $426,000. 

Manbattan Company. Capital, $2,050,- 
000. Surplus, $1,080,000. Total resourccs, 
$8,353,000. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,074,000. Total resources, $23,- 
352,000. 

The Metropolitan National Bank. Cap- 
ital $3,000,000. ‘Total resources, $17,- 
691,000, including over $3,500,000 of Gov- 
ernment and other bonds. Surplus and 
undivided profits, $900,000. 

Tbe National Bank of Commerce. Cap- 
ital, $5,000,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,706,000. Investments in Gov- 
ernments, $5,000,000. United S'ates de- 
posits, $2,163,000. Loans, $8,151,000. 

The American Exchange National Bank. 
Capital, $5,000,000. Loans, $10,530,000 
Surplus and undivided profits, $1,168,000. 

Marine National Bank. Capital, $400,- 
000. Surplus and undivided profits nearly 
$100,000. Loans and discounts, $2,000,- 
000. Government and other stocks owned, 
$520,000. 

Corn Exchange National Bank. Ca) ital, 
$1,000,000. Surplus, $600,000. Loans 
and discounts, $3,000,000. Total resources, 
$4,400,000. 

Bank of North America. Capital, $700,- 
000. Total resources, $3,300,000. Loans 
and discounts, $1,700,000. Surplus, $78,- 
000 

National Citizens’ Bank. Capital, $600, - 
000. Surplus, $180,000. Total resources, 
$3,200,000. 

Merchants’ National Bank. Capital, 
$2,000,000, Surplus, $770,000. Total re- 
sources, $11,273.000. Government bonds 
owned, $1,550,000. 

Fourth National Bank. Capital, $3,500,- 
000. Surplus, $1,050,000. Total resources, 
$23,600,000. Government bonds owned, 
$1,500,000. 





National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank. 
Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $113,000. 
Total resources, $1 600,000. United States 
bonds owned, $600,000. 

Leather Manufacturers’ N stional Bank. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $430,000. 
Total resources, $4,000,000. United States 
bonds owned, $800,000. 

Tradesmen’s National Bank. Capital, 
$1,000,000. Surplus, $362,000. Total re- 
sources, $4,257,000. United States bonds 
owned, $890,000. 

National City Bank. Capital, $1,000,- 
000. Surplus, $1,418,000. Total resources, 
$11,738,000 

Continental National Bank. Capital, 
$1,250,000. Surplus, $353,000. Total re- 
sources, $7,720,000 U. 8. bonds owned, 


$890,000. 
Mechanics’ National Bank. Capital, 
$2 000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. Total 


resources, $9,720,000. U.S. bonds owned, 
$300,000. 

The People’s Bank. Capital, $412,500. 
Surplus, $164.000. ‘lotal resources, §$1,- 


820.000. 

Chemical National Bank. Capital, 
$300,000. Surplus, $38,270,000. Total 
resources, $15,200,000. U. 8. bonds 


owned, $1,247,000. 

National Park Bank. Capital $2,000,- 
000. Surplus, $423,000. Total resources, 
$17,000,000. U. 8. bonds owned, $760,- 
000. 

Sixth National Bank. C. pital, $200,- 
000. Resources, $1,200,000. Surp'us, $40,- 
000. 4 

Bank of America. Capital, $3.000 000. 
Surplus, $1,500,000. ‘Total resources, $12,- 
100,000. U. 8. bonds owned, $660,000. 

Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ National Bank. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $68,000. To- 
tal resources, $1,760,000. U. 8S. bonds 
owned, $221,000. 

Bowery National Bank. Capital, $250,- 
000. Surplus, $188,000. Total resources, 
$1.558,000. U.S. bonds owned, $352,000. 

Fifth Avenue Bank of New York. Cap- 
ital, $100000. Surplus, $150,000. Total 
re-ources, $1,150,000. Tbis bank has been 
established but three years, aud makesa 
spe-ialty of indiviaual acc unts. 

National Bank of the Republic. Capital, 
$1,500,000. Surplus, $327,000. Total re- 
sources, $5,388,000. U 8. bonds owned, 
$500,000. 

New York County Bank, Capital, $200,- 
000. Surplus, $40,000. Assets, $1,500,000. 
Undivided profit-, $35,000. 

Bank of tbe Metropolis. Capital, $300,- 
000. Surplus, $90,000. Total resources, 
$2,214,913 04. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—All departments of the 
wholesale trade continue quiet and no new 
features have been developed since our last 
issue. The export trade is down to the 
smallest proportions of the year, owing to 
financial depression and low prices of 
cotton and breadstuffs on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
foreign commerce of the port of New 


York for the past week was as fol- 
lows: general merchandise imports, in- 
cluding dry goods, S2418.010; and produce 


—— $6,331, 

he total imports since January ist, this 
year, were $276, 922,453, against $308, 767, - 
261 for the same period last year and 
$269,717,540 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $333,858,429, 
against $283,648,400 for the same time 
last Bw and $261,808,435 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PARTNERSHIP.—The individual members 
of a commercial firm may execute a valid 
note anda valid mortgage ‘securing said 
note on their individual property in favor 
of tke firm, and any third person acquir- 
ing the note from the firm in good faith, 
for value, and before maturity, may en- 
force its payment.—Pike, Broiber & Co. 
vs, Hart & Hebert, Sup. Ct. Louisiana. 

PaRTNERSHP.—If profits have been 
made in any other business by. a partner, 
in violation of a covenant not to engage in 
any other business, the profits will not be- 
long to the partnership unless they have 
arisen from employment of the partnership 
property, or from transactions in rivalry 
with the firm, or from some advantage ob- 
tained by the partner by virtue of his be- 
ing a member of the firm. In all other 
cases of a breach of such covenant the 
only remedy of the aggrieved partners is 
by action for an injunction, or dissolution 
of the partnership, or, after the expiration 
of the partnership, by action for damages, 
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—Dean vs. M’Dowell, Superior Ct. Nova 


Scotia. 

LIABILITY OF CoMMON CARRIERS.—A 
very interesting decision to commission 
merchants and shippers was recently given 
by the Supreme Court of Obio in the case 
of Devereaux vs. Buckley to the effect that 
if a common carrier is chargeable with 
knowk dge that the articles carried are in- 
terded for market, and unreasonably delays 
its delivery, and there is a depreciation in 
the market value of the article at the 
place of consignment between the time it 
ought to bave been delivered and the time 
it was io fact delivered, such depreciation 
will ordinarily constitute the measure of 
damages in a suit brought by either con- 
signor or consignee against the common 
carrier for a recovery of the loss sustained 
by such delay. 

Tax on DeEposits.—Judge Shipman, 
of the U. 8: Circuit Court in New 
York, has decided that in deposits in 
savings banks of over $2,000 the Govern- 
ment tax must be assessed on the whole 
amount, and not merely on the excess 
above $2,000. 

MONEY MARKET —Loanable funds 
continue very abundant, though the near 
approach of the time fur annual settle- 
ments has created a more active demand, 
and rates have hardened to from 4to 5 per 
cent,., with exceptional transactions as bigh 
as 7 per cent. There was no particular 
activity in mercantile paper and rates were 
unchanged, 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
weak and lower, closing at 94 1-16 to 
94516. United States bonds were fairly 
active and American railway securities 
unse'tled,. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
rates were aavanced to 4831¢ for 60 days 
and 489 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Charleston, plen- 
tiful, buying 3-16 dis., selling par; New 
Orleans, commercial 3@5 16, bank 4; St. 
Lcuie, par; Chicago, sieady, buyitg 1-10 
dis., selling 1-10 prem.; and Boston, 25c. 


rem. 
’ SILVER.—It is announced that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will on the 1st of 
January reissue substantially the circular 
relative to the manner in which standard 
silver dollars may be obtained which was 
scoggaom, si on the 3d of September last, 

ut subsequently revoked. The bullion 
value of the 412%¢-grain dollar is now 
$0.8391. The quotations for bar silver, etc. 
remain unchanged. 

GOLD —After a lapse of seventeen years, 
gold returned to par on Tuesday and re- 
mained so, except for a slight brokerage 
added, for the balance of the week. The 
following are the highest prices reached 
by gold in each year, beginning with 1861, 
when it was quoted at 102 on Jan. ist. 


1863... cocesssecccecceecs 134 | 1 
1d. seccccecccceecceces W234 | 872....... 
1864 + BH 3. 





so o- 128% 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was active at intervals 
during the week, with the tone of the mar- 
ket alternately firm and depressed. The 
principal activiily was in Lake Shore, 
Northwestern, St. Paul, and the coal 
stocks. In the final sales the market was 
weak and prices were ¢ to 1 per cent. 
Jower than the highest range. 

Advices from Cincinnati report the prac- 
tical failure of the contract between the 
trunk lines as to rates of freight from that 

oint to the East, and almost simultaneous- 
y the report came from Chicago of a rail- 
road convention, at which it was agreed 
that the Chicago roads leading East shall 
poo] their business, on the same plan as the 
roads out of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Peoria, and St. Louis; that the arrange- 
ment shall go into effect immediately; that 
the rates shall be restored to the basis of 
the tariff of November 25th—pnamely, 35 
cents per 100 Ibs. on grain and 40 cents on 
fourth-class freight to New York; that all 
rates from all points be restored at once, etc. 
Whether the one will amount to more than 
the other remains to be determined. 

The difficulties between the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads and the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company have been settled, 
a new contract having been executed, 
which extends to Jan. Ist, 1880. 

It is positivelv announced that the Balti- 
more and Ohio Road has made a connec- 
tion with New York over the New Jersey 
Central, Reading, and other roads. The 
new line will probably be opened for busi- 
nessin two weeks. 

The third rail of the New York, Lake 
Erie, and Western Railroad has been com- 

leted, making a narrow gauge from 
Buffalo to New York. A through train 
will be run next week, but regular trains 
will not be put on the line until the be- 
ginning of next year. Thirty new 50-ton 
locomotives and 3,000 new freight-cars are 
now in process of construction in Paterson 
for use on the narrow gauge. Passenger 
trains for the present will run on the broad- 
gauge tracks. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS. — The of- 
ficial report of the Erie Railway, since its 
reorganization under the name of the New 
York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad, 
shows the following figures from June 1st 
to September 30th: stock, $83,536,900; 
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EPORT OF THE ONDITION | ty , See 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BA 

ORK,” at New York, in the State or New tors. at 

th» close of business on the tth day of December, 


R 
Ooans and discounts . 






















ecccesesse $8,193,875 19 
es yo eoalaesen inseeeges « 2,560 76 
. 8. Bonds to secure circulation par 
TOREAD, _ opce-cvccere 100,000 
U. 8. Bonds on hand (par vaiue) 1,147,500 00 
Other stocks. bonds, and mortgag 257,782 22 
Due from other Natioual banss 543,491 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 411,703 18 
Banking hiuse.... ..... .... alate 223,985 70 
Paes PAIS. «= coc.cccccccccecs ey, vi 
Current expenses.. . . 10,1467 15 
a 85,942 93 
Checks and other cesh items. ...........+ 249,574 23 
Bachenses for clearing-house : 
T) 
908,161 O1 
108,872 00 
enim 5,745 00 
Sper - ‘viz :Gold coin". ar 00 
Silver coin.. 84 
Gold certificates 
(sec. 2éM, Kev. St. 620,200 00 00 
739,883 84 
Legal-tender notes.... —.....- 774,055 00 
8. certificates of ‘deposit for Tegal- 
CENGOE MOCEB — a. roccce covcscccccs cove 1,445,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer aeeer ass 
per cent. redemption fund _ 10,000 0 
aN $15, 5,202, 132 36 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid im ........ceseees -+ coer 000 
Surplus fund......... 1,000,000 00 
Unoivided wigaad eer 1,990,750 29 
Premium acc. un 5, 3u8 It 
State bank cire — a outstanding. eee 10,992 00 
Dividends unpaid, ................06- ° 00 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 9,637,321 07 
Demand certificates of deposit.. ‘ 192,669 79 
Certified checks, 487 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 4,074 21 
Due to other Natioval banks.. 982,021 54 
Due t) State banks and bankers 498,687 96 
Total.. 815, 202.132 36 


STATE OF NEW Youk, ‘County: or New YORK, 88.: 
1, WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier of “ The Chemicai 
National Bank of New York,” do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge acd belief. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, JK., Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed sees me this sth day 
of Dacsmber, 187 Ro TG. ROBERTS 
tary Public, cy. one County of N.Y. 

Cc correct—Altest es 


VEL 
FidkDwemiG w. STEVENS, | Directors. 
. WILLIAMS, § 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE MaTegroLs 8 on the morning of 
Saturday, Vec. 14th. 1878 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and diseounts.......... 


$1,348,382 18 
Due from Directors of the 









Bank, included in loans 
Od GleCOBRIS......000..000000 $62,500 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule.. 418 84 
Due from Trust Companies, 
State,and National Banks, 
as per schedule.............- 184,106 91 
Real estate, as per schedule. 12,789 27 
Bonds and mortgages, @ as Sper 
schedule... 5,000 00 
Btocks and 
schedule... 0 117,960 00 
OT 87,823 38 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and 
circulating notes of Ne- 
SE SIN, ccksasessdonoece 239,889 19 
Cash ictems—viz.: bills and 
checks ae next duy’s ex- 
EN EEE 217,393 71 
Other tems carried as cash, 
as per schedule.............. 10,172 00 
_— 227 565 71 
Fractional currency (includ- 
| eee 1,000 00 
Suspense account..... 860 00 
— and fixtures. 10,000 
a eer ai 11,206 
Current SPORES. ...0cccc0re0 7.822 51 
—_—_— 39,118 56 
$2,214,913 04 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock, paid in cash.. $300,000 00 
Reduction of capital (pal- 
6,000 00 


pamnene se SBOER 
Interest. 
Other profits. 


Deposits subject to check...$1,546,704 44 
= eemepenrane ot de- 





84,863 60 


1,616,108 71 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
eer 207,945 73 
$2,214,018 04 Oo 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
ROBERT SCHELL, President, and THEODORE Roa- 
ERS, Cashier, of the Bunk of the Metropolis, a bank- 
ing as+ociacion located and doing business at New 
York, in said counts, being duly and severally sworn, 
each for himselt saitn chat the forevoing is in all re- 
spects a true statement of the condition of the said 
bank before the transaction of any business on the 
morning of Saturday, the four:eenth day ot Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundr-d and seventy -eight. 
in respect to each and every of the items und 
te ira above specifi d, ae peg | to the best of 
is knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said ba :k has been and is transacted at the toca- 


tion af vresaid. 
BOB'T SCHELL, Freméent, 
THBO. ROGERS, Cashi 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both on 
the ikth day of Lecember, 1878. 
EDWARD C. aan 





Notary Public, N. Y. Vo. 
EPORT OF THE ONDITIO 
Ren a! BANK OF COMM Yy Roe in ee 


York. in tne State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness on the sixth day of December, 1878: 

RESOURCKS. 
Loansand discounts... 








a - $8,151,680 19 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 2,250,000 00 
U.8. bordsto secure deposits... .. 2,267,600 00 
U.8. bonds on hand............ 000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... 859,900 00 
Due from other national banks ... 227 Bt 
Due from state banks and bankers,,..... 768.676 32 
cs: «nab phtbeanbecacekasue 30,000 Of 
Current expenses and taxes paid . 41,652 19 
Cnecks and other cash items ...... .., 640 


.t + 27oa.re4 9 


S@xcnanges for Clearing-House......... 
Bulls of other national baovks .. . 





__ fund with U. "8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


we BILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund... .... 
Other undivided profi 









06. 01 

National —— notes cuistanding ; i 00 
Dividends unpaid............... ..... 9,365 50 
Individual ‘deposits subject to check..... 6,392,769 98 
PDMS ose. seanconece. soneen ode 675,653 47 
Cashier's checks outstanding alin a 450 81 
United States deposits... ............ 2,163,892 13 
Nue to other national banks... se. 1,164,609 85 
Due to State banks and bankers .......... 1,915,627 “4 
Ee 2.150, iat 49 


STATE OF New York, County or New Yor 
RICHARD KING, Cashier of the National Baok 
‘Commerce, in New York do solemnly swear that 
the above sentement is true, CY] RY p Dest a my knowl- 
edge aid beli D KING, Casi jer. 
worn to and: subscribed Soleo me, this 19th day of 


mber, Weaetan A. DUER 
Correct—Attest; ED. MORGAN) |. abiie. 
3.3. ASTOR, Directors. 


GEO. T. ADEE, 


THE INDEPEN NDENT 


Se ie ee cee eT 














to the best of my knowledge ee beli 
A. E. C OLSON, 


cember, 18T-. Lewis 
Correct.—Attest: 
GAWTRY 
¢ H. LELAND, 
G.G. HAVEN, 


E E CONDITIO THE 
RSQ OE TMEORIRETION OF FH 
New York, at the close <t bentneas be- 
comer - ty 1878: 
BSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... e+ sees coe 185,954 82 
precdzatte. . secs 350 
. 8. Bonds to secure circulation........ 214.500 00 
8. Bonds on hand.... ee 145,000 
Other stocks, bonds. and mortgag 319,013 28 
Due from other Nationa! Banks.. 21,417 80 
Real estate. furniture, and fixtures 176 
Current expenses and taxes paid 337 2 
PROMBIMMES GOIE..ccccccces  —sovcercceccoee 9.241 50 
Checks and oth rcashitems . 562 
Excvanges for Cieacing House... 26,995 16 
Bids of other banks...... ......... 25,160 00 
Fractional curreocy (including nickels) 600 
+ eeegs gold Treasury —— 
ethan checehineaee eeee 12,694 39 
Les ~* nemaer WOO os abscscenconten.d0s00 161,588 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer 
(5 per cont. of ciroulation)...........-0.. 9,650 00 
Due from U. 3. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cevt. Seeumpiten SEN 4.700 00 
OO ...«.-cwetbsceansaiiahebnsnstesn: cox rT 199,931 79 
, RiawiLiriies. 
Captgal ete Goce GR ccs acersse cemeenes $200,000 00 
Surplus 





. . COLSON, Cashion of the ab »>ve-named bank. 
do solemnly swear that the above oo aaa true, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 18th aay of 
81. PIERCE, on Public. 


s ' Directors. 


Cashie 





ECHANICS’ AND TR 
NK, at New York, intne Seas of New 
the close of business December 6, 1878: 
ESOU RCE3 






Loans and discounts. 








National Bank-notes outstanding.. 
Nividends unpat 











State of New York, County of New Yor 


true, ‘to the best of my knowledge aad be 


F. UTES, 
Subsertned pee to before me, this 
December, 1878. THos. J. 


Notary Public, 
Correct.—Attest : 
8. T 
JOHN DEWSNAP. 


EFOR®, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Rix Rs’ NAT 


Overdraf s_.......- 66 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circuiation... ..... 220,000 00 
U.8. Bondsonhand _........ es 1 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 89.014 70 
Due fom other National banss........ ° 59,678 31 
Reat estate, furniture, and fixtures 84,722 43 
Current expenses and taxes pat oceee 3,448 24 
Premiums paid ove 12,157 69 
Checks and other cash items 185 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 83.414 24 
Bills: futher banks _... ... 3,409 
Fractional currency (including nickels). 802 
Specie  semneniene - pire. _— 

cates 23,962 15 
Legal- kes RIOD ita cheese Ge snncs anes 122/993 00 
Redemption fund “with u. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)..... 9,900 00 
Due from U. fronsurer. ether than % 

per c -nt. redemption LUNA .., socececere 900 00 

Total, ...... seeeeee $1,760,385 67 
“tl ABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in +» $600,000 00 
Surplus fund na ° Y 
Undivided prifite........... cessseceee ae 


ndividual deposits subject to check. . 836,532 62 

Jemand cert _— of _—- e 214 26 

Certified checks . ‘ 11,544 62 
Cashier’s chooks outstanding 319 32 
Due to other National Banks...... 8,490 57 
Due to State Banks and Bankers 1,182 53 
WOOAE . coccce -vcveccoc.sce escsscoce ss — aa 61 


I, FERNANDO BALTES, Cashier of the - 
bank, do solemnly swear that the abuve ~~ jam is 


cKEe 
N. Y. Co. 


. BROWN, ) 
GEO. W. ROBEV ELT, cm 







Cas hier. 
16th _ of 





REN 
“NEW YORK COUNTY NA 
of business on the 6th day of Decembe 


RKSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.... ... ....c00 eoerese 
U. oS bonds to secure ‘circulation’ or 
TMB ccce  .» corescces ctecsccens 
Other stocks, bonds, and ‘mortgages. eeecee 
ue from other National oa cove 
Buanking-house sauan me 
Checks and orher cash Items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other bas Bes. Rceawabiens ‘ 
Legal-tender n 
U. 8. Weabessen ‘Ot deposit ‘tor’ Tegal- 
er 
Redemption fund with U. 8: Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circulu’n) 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other — o 
per cent. redemption fund). 


Webel... oe 2c) banegges. cocces 


Capital aoe paid in. 
Surplus fund. 









ee coos 
STATE OF NEW youw, COUNTY OF NEW 
"W.H. WYCKOFF, cashier of the" 


above statement is true, to phe pert of ofr 
and belief. a. Yc FF, Cas 


of December, 187! 


Correct. — Atte: 
FRANCIS LELAND. 
CHAS. H 
JOR. PARK. JR. 


F THE CON OITA Lo 3 
at New York, in the State of New York, a. sete 





County National y 4 "do solemnly swear that the 


Sworn to and subscribed before a thin mis day 
EWiS L.. PIERCE, 
Sotery Pablie, Cuy and ‘County N.Y. 


LELAND, Directors. 


1,492, 163 08 08 
ORK: 

New York 

knowledge 





EPORT OF THE CO rae 
NATIONAL CITY BANK O 
pusiness tth day of December, 1878 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 










U. 8. bonds to s.cure circulation. 
Due from other national banks... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture. and fixtures 


i xchanges for clearing-house. 
SENOS Ge IT MII,  noncccsosessacsosess 
Fractional currency (including nickels) 
Specie (including gold Treasury certifi \- 


cates 
Legal-tender notes. 








I 1ABIL(TLES. 
Capital — paidin 
Surplu od 


Sin essenedened .. obeesens 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand es of me 
Certified check: 
Due to other Dat o 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF N 


Bank, do solemnly swear t! 6 abo 
is true, to the Dest of my snowiedee and 


a To% 3. M. BULGER, N. P 
Guiseck aaah age An nape 
HEN Y PARISH, 





P: RP YN 


w York. in the State of New York, at the close of 








I, DAVID PALMER, Cashier of the abovenamed 
that th @ stat 


Pee and sworn to before ‘me. thie lith day 


vee. URB, ‘ Directors. 


Tonk. at 





OF THE ate oe Moura Reet ON = 
soening of Saturday,the Mth day of Decem 








URORS. 
Loans and discounts.............+ oe «$1,690,438 78 
Due from directors of the 
bank, for discounts and call 
loans to tirmsof which di- 
rs are members, in- 
cluded in evap grea dis- 
counts... 
Overdra 6,540 85 
Due from trust come 
national banks. ....... 88,342 20 
Due from private bankers and wobec. §,669 29 
Banking house and lot. ... 175,000 00 
Other real estate......... -. . 25,000 00— 200,000 00 
Bonds and mortgages... o00eedee cece: sce 4380) 
Stocks and 15,000 00 
Specie (coin and gold certificates)... 93.791 00 
nited States legal-tender notes ‘and 
circulating 1 otes of national banks. . 377,189 00 
Cash items—viz.: bil's and 
checks — the next day’s 
«xchange $770,639 16 
Other ite "8 Senna’ ‘as cash.. 7 1- 778,513 89 
Fractional — (including ones 
BOG GUVOF). .....0. seccce  cocerss.ce 850 41 
Tax.s paid............ Bpecweuse $17,961 45° 
Current expenses... eeeces cece 15,199 93 
Exchange account....... ... 7 86 
Suspense account..... .... 2,753 20— =. 9,662 53 
ee seses coos $3,302,472 86 
LYABILITIBS. 
es aoe _ in cash..... a $700,100 00 
Dis o: eeee .. $24,144 02 
Seeerest.... eeee ccecesee SAE 
Other profits.... 41,649 57— = 77.716 68 
Deposits subject to che 007 ,053 
a certificates of de- 
meses. . . wig ob 367 10 
Ceruited checks 607.301 Ol— 1,614,721 64 
Du: trust companies, state, — Da- 
tional banks o-« 366,271 38 
Due private banks and ‘prokers:. ee i 419,288 10 
Unpaid dividends. ... .... $10, 00 
People of State ot New York. 90 i 
eople of State of New Yor 
Bond anu mortgage......... 25,000 00— 94,525 06 
eeseseceees _ sbne: ase oy _ 86 


Tot 

STATE, OF NEw ¥ YORK, COUNTY OF NB 
FREDERICK W. WHITTEMORE, Cashier of ' the 
Bank of North America, a bank located and doing 
business at New York City. in saia ma being 
e th the 

respects 
atrue spavemens of the« ondition of hey said bank 


is absent and cannes i'm in the report 
F.uikD'K W. WHITTEMORE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and pt by deponent, the 20th day 
of December, 1878, before < ap 


Notary Public, New York City cad Som. 
proRt OF Ze Con DITION OF THE 





York, at the close of business on the 6th day of De- 
cember, 1878 ; 


































RESOURCES. 
08 
90 
oy 00 
U. 8. bonds on han4 (par valu 00 
Other stocks, vonds.and mortgages ° “0 00 
Jue from other national banks 601 vi 
Due from state banks und bankers. wd 21,485 02 
Renting Dciconpicak:.  seesiecs : 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 199,505 92 
PrOMIMMS PBIG. ...000-cccrccccccccccccccee 111,918 97 
Checks and other cash items... 84,848 93 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 1,455,189 09 
Bills of other banks............ 384,965 Ou 
Fractional paper currency nickels —_ 
COMLB.... sce erereeeeeeee 820 00 
ena MBAS 
eval-te! 6 
U.8. ecertieaten 8 f deposit for legal- 
OLE, TO 1,640,000 (0 
Redemption vund with U 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cir- 
Ec cnccumisieleet dsned tances 56,250 00 
Due from U. 8, Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. Redemption Fund)....... 21,400 OU 
WADA Sc siscs oe ceuodadacstencorceeee $28,351,781 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund....... 1,640,310 31 
Un vided pro! . saseeee 433,677 97 
National bank pe t -» 1,101,952 00 
arate bank areniation outetanding...... 5.7% 00 
Dividends UNPald.........cccccccrsecccecces 2,701 00 
ndividual deposits oupiecs tocheck..... 5,778,566 94 
Demand certificates of deporit.......... “ 6.582 
RTMOR GROGNBs. oo cccsccccscccessoccccccece 630,805 76 
Cashier's checks outstanding ietéae 199,977 
Due to other national banks.............. 9,208,810 " 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 2, _ 2,882 514 7 


eT 323,85 351 781 71 71 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 
I, EOWARD H. PERKINS, JR., Cashier of ‘The 
in mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank of New 
ork,’’ do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of m | Rent dge — belief. 


gE. > K » Cashie 
Sworn to one subscribed before me ine 16th day. of 


December, 187 MOON 
Neesy Pubile, N. Y. Co. 
Correct. — A tteet : 


= 
cf 
= 
Zz 





R* RT OF THE COSDITION OF THE 
ORAL NATIONAL BANK, at New Yors, in 
the Stut. of New York, at the close of business, De- 









cember 6th, 1s’ 
RESOURCES. 

LO8NS AN GisCOUNES .........-.cceeceeseeeee $5,110,578 23 
REE NLS SERI  e ste 386 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation........ . 1,670,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.............. 200,000 
U. 8. Bondson hand............... 755, 000 
Dther stocks, bonds, and mortgag 425,898 


Jue from other netional banks... 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Real estate, furniture, and fixture 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Premiums paid............ i..060. 
Checks and other cash items . 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bille of other banks .............ccccccsceees 
Fractional prewar (including nickels 
peste \ sapennened gold Treasury cert: 


8 


ae8..! 
SBSaeE 
BBSGIRSRSESSSE 


nw 
R25 





—— 
—— 










189,432 7 
719,771 00 
tender 830,000 00 
Redemption fund with or ‘ 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 75,000 00 
Due from U.8. bins manny sa other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund............. 35,000 00 
MSNA Sc a a ce $11,566,086 45 
LIABILITIES 
Capital mock, paid tn. $2,000,000 
rplus fund......... 178,000 00 
Undivided f profits........ 256,740 23 
National bank-motes outstanding... 1,487,600 Ov 
Dividends unpald..................055 wen 4,862 77 
Individual Seponite subject to check...... 4,254,721 21 
Demand = of deposit........... 35,262 75 
Certified checks 118,612 72 
Cashier's pe outstandin, 661 04 
United States deposi 96,453 41 
way 2 tional ba 2. meas 4 
e to other nation n x 
Due to state banks and bankers... a $ 





g 
8 
e 





ee Le 911,566,036 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw York, ss.: 


I, ED. SKILLIN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 





belief, 
Cashier 


N. Y. Co. 





do sol ly swear that the above statement is true, 
tothe best of my knowledge nd belief. 
ED. SKLLLIN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, thi 
of ye pe 1878. SOHN MA 8 Mth h day 


pes Me ALOY, J 
WM. A. WHEELOCK 
Mons FRANKLIN, irectors. 

HIGGINS, '§ DTectors 








| December 26, 1878. 


Rea Toe DANE OFOREW YOUR, 

















Wnnol 
Discounts and time penee. cccccccccccccs 91,504,072 21 
Overdrafts. “es 11,728 80 
United States bonds. |... 029,200 | 
DO.her stocks and eens 940 423 
oe pee 396,631 34 
a a lien oe. 901 20 
Legalt end na basi caotes, 1,738, 638 00 
Due from ‘Treasurer of Uni- 
SEE = «ltt teccceees 1,525,235 56 
changet, = .......456 ‘ its be 
SO aaa 651,773 
Demand loans............... 12 2,198,098 iS 7,857,975 OL 
dona uscnicianssidianiieeaessccneen « $28,830,025 45 
LIABILITIES. a0 00 
$500,000 
1,000,000 00 
837,727 2 
45,000 00 
— 10,660,753 65 
16,286,54 544 58 58 
0,025 45 45 





do ae swear hat the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
E. SCOFIELD, Cashier. 
Subsenb d and ny to before me, ec. 18th, 
1878. 8. T. BROWN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


GKO. BAK 


ER 
H.C. FAHNESTOCK, } Directors. 
J. A. GARLAND ‘§ 





INSURAN( CE. 


TO. THE POLICY. HOLDERS OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


ALL old policy-holders of the company who 
concur in the doctrine that ‘in a mutual com- 
pany like ours the utmost attainable equality 
of right and privilege should exist among its 
members, and every practice inconsistent with 
‘his, however long continued, should be 
abandoned as soon as discovered,” and 
who are oppored to the admission of new 
members on better terms than the older mem- 
bers—by giving the former all the benefits of 
the in+titu'ion as a rebate (on life policies) of 
thir'y per cent. upon their premtums for the 
firs’. two years, whilst the latter are required 
to pay full rates, sucb rebate to be transferred 
from surplus funds belonging to the old mem- 
bers to the credit of the new members, by 
their drafts upon the company, “without re- 
courre,’”? thereby ‘“‘cheapenivg their ineur- 
ance avd making them a gift of the whole 
amount of the reduction,’”’ are requested to 
sign the remonstrance prepared for delivery 
to the presiden: aud trustees of the compury, 
in the hope that they will, upon reconsidera- 
tion, immediately abandon this new plan and 
return tothe former practice of uoiform rates 
of premiums. 

Copies of the remonstrance can be be found 
at the undermentioned places, and can be ob- 
tained by sending name and address to Box 
1887, City P.-O. 

Policy-holders of other states will also be 
supplied with copies on application as above, 
and are requested to unite with the policy- 
bolders of this city. 

HEZRON A. JOHNSON, holder .of Policy 
No. 3, 98 Broadway ; 

CONRAD N JORDAN, 
Bank ; 

JOSEPH W. McCULLOH, 93 Liberty Street ; 

and others. 

New York, December 20th, 1878. 

ROWE & BROTHER, 588 Broadway. 

BROWN & SECCOMB, 68 Broad Street. 

J P. &G. C. ROBINSON, 14 Coenties Slip. 

Rom No. 11 Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Co.’s Buildings, Courtland Street. 

W. BLANCHARD, 18 William Street. 

CLERK’S DESK, Produce Exchange. 

M. B. FIELDING, 140 Pear! Street. 

M. B. FIELDING, Cotton Exchange, 

J. W. McCULLOH, 98 Liberty Street. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, No. 1 Exchange 
Place, Jereey City. 

8. ASHMORE & SON, 15 William S'reet. 

Office of THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broad- 
way. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. WINSTON. 


New York, December 20th, 1878. 
F S Winston, Esq., lresident of the Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, New York : 

DEAR Sir:—I have carefully ¢xamined the 
“table showing the names of seventeen life 
pen gr with the zone of organization, the 
total assete, total Hatilities ard surplus, and 
the aggrevate amount of insurances pending 
January, 1873; also the total income, total ex- 
pendituies and excess of income ovr expend- 
itures during the year 1877,’ which appeared 
. a full page of the New York Tribune of to- 

ay. 

Being a policy-bo'der in your company and 
having a deep interert in its welfare, I know 
you will cheerfully give me the information I 
now respectfully ask of you. I find in the tuble 
above alluded to tbat you vive the following : 


924.000.5781 Py Ys.015 02 
18,093,299 764.682 


Third National 











By comparison with the above companies I 
find that your turpius should be as follows: 
Comparison with the Xtina, should be.. - He 857 000 

Northw’n, should be.. 18,500,000 
New von, should be.. 13,700,008 
ain actual surplus, as you state, is only $10 


“ ry 


bite you have the kiodr.ess to inform me, 
policy-holder of your company, what has be- 
come of the difference, say in round numbers 
($8,000,000) eight millions of dollars? 
[have the honor to be your-obedieu: servant, 
W. 8. MANNING. 


P.-O. Box 5055, 








Thel 
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December 26, 1878.} 






Susurance. 


The Insurance Editor awe to the 
:NDEPSNDENT ts 
anda wil answer confidentially, 
as to the ding of di 


taken 10 awe a complete description 
(1) a8 to age of insurer at issue of i 
cy 
mount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclo 
tamped and addressed envelope. 








THE BOSTON TRUSTEES. 


WE are of the opinion that the past bis- 
tory of the Mutual Life needs to be kept 
before the public from time to time, in 
order that they may be able to judge just 
how perfect the management has been, and 
we givea little record here which bears: pon 
the subject: On June 6th, 1870, there were 
two trustees elected to the board of the 
Mutual Life from Boston. Previous to this 
time there had been no representation from 
there. During the early part of the same 
year certain officers of the company had 
been examined under oath by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York State. 
A good many very unpleasant things in re- 
gardto the management of the company 
were proved out of their own mouths, as & 
result of this examination. Upon its com 
pletion, the testimony was taken by the 
company and putin type in the greatest 
haste, the printers working night and day, 
the proofs going mainly unread, and the 
sheets not pressed. About one dozen copies 
were produced,and the whole testimony was 
instantly copyrighted by the company and its 
circulation stoppe’. But the facts were 
reasonably well known, and they were of 
such a nature that the Boston policyholders 
held what may be called an indignation 
meeting, at which meeting most of the sup- 
pressed facts were stated and discussed. 
The result was that a committee was sent 
to New York to attend the annual meeting, 
which was soon to occur; and they secured 
the addition of two Boston gentlemen to 
the board—Messrs. Alexander H. Rice and 
Geo. C. Richardson—and these gentlemen 
have since remained members of the board, 
It was understood then, and has been 
ever since, that they were placed upon the 
board to appease the policyholders there 
and to give them a representation who 
would be sure to know of any more such 
management as had been brought out by 
the copyrighted and suppressed testimony 
of the Miller examination. 

Now we come to one of the practical re- 
sults, and we desire particularly to call the 
attention of the Boston policyholders to it. 
When the 80-per-cent. rebate was decided 
upon (and we consider it one of the most 
unjust and unwise things which has ever 
occurred in the management of the compa- 
ny), the Boston trustees were not called 
upon to attend the meeting and knew noth- 
iog whatever of the move until it was being 
put in practice all over the country. We 
have what we consider the most reliable 
information as to the fact of this; and we 
desire to make but one single comment 
upon it, and that is to quote from a letter 
of the president of the company to an old 
policyholder, under date of December 2d, 
and which letter has been given to the 
press by the Company : 

‘‘This measure was not hastily adopted, 
Originating with the executive officers, it 
was matured in concert with the actuary, 
unitedly submitted to the committees on 
agencies and on insurance, by each commit- 
tee unanimously recommended to the 


board, and by the board of trustees wnani- 
mously adopted.” 


CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


To THE INSURANCE EpITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT; 

‘TELL it not in Gath”—and ‘‘Gath” does 
not tell it—there are two actuaries in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company whose 
voices are no more alike on the question of 
cash surrender value than those of a flute 
and a penny trumpet. One is Prof. Wm. 
H. ©. Bartlett, who acquired fame as a 
mathematician at West Point; tbe other is 
L. C. Lawton, whose fame is confined to 
the actuarial department of the Mutual 
Life. The latter speaks through ‘‘ Gath,” in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of Dec. 9th, in ap- 
parently the voice of Orator Puff, who 
himself had two voices, while one was 
enough: 

One thing, by the way, is remarkable in 
the interviewing of the Mutual Life by 
‘** Gath,” the Boston Horald reporter; and 


yy ly others whose results I have not 
_jseen,. There is nothing about those queer 


drafts which were not to be “ without re- 
course” to the drawer unless he insisted on 
protecting himself by inserting those words 
before his signature, In the hubbub ex- 
cited by the exposure of the ‘‘ Confidential 
Circular,” any interviewer could not have 
forgolteu to inquire the object of a trans- 
action so interesting to the ordinary busi- 
ness mind and so novel, mysterious, and 
unintelligible to all minds out of business 
circles. Was it with a view that all unpro- 
tected drafts should be taken out of death 
claims or dividends on the pulicies to 
which they pertained, or that they 
should be piled up for the satisfaction 
of the Insurance Superintendent or Com- 
missioner, when he should come round 
prying into the value of the company’s 
assets? No, it was too interesting and 
marvelous to be forgotten. And no mod- 
ern newspaper correspondent or reporter 
could lack the cheek to ask about it in the 
sublimest quarters, The whole tribe is 
gifted in this particular. When mysaelf 
editor of a daily paper years ago, on occa- 
sion of a celebrated stranger preaching in 
Park-street Church, I directed a reporter to 
bring me the best sketch of the sermon he 
could. The church was crowded, and the 
reporter too late to secure a position as 
auditor. So, as the audiencu was thinning 
out, he rushed through and up into the 
pulpit, where he politely requested the 
preacher’s notes, and obtained them, for 
the Chronotype. As tbeories are still al- 
lowable in this scientific age, I will fill the 
conspicuous vacuum in these interviews 
hypothetically, as follows: 

Reporter.—‘‘ Well, Mr. Winston, how 
about those drafts for 30 per cent. of the 
first two [Lawton, through ‘ Gath,’ reduces 
them to one] premiums?” 

Winston.—‘' H’m! Business form, you 
know. Idonot care to enter into that, 
You understand. We shall make it all 
right with you.” 

The reporter, of course, does under- 
stand, aud, as everything is made lovely be 
fore he leaves, that little passage is omitted 
in his publication. And, whatever trifles 
they may cost, Mr. Winston finds inter- 
views with these vacua cheap advertising. 

But to return to my purpese of com- 
paring the two actuarial voices of the 
Mutual Life on the question of cash sur- 
render value. Last summer Mr, James 
Goldsbury, of Davenport, Iowa, holding 
policy No. 43,171 in the Mutual Life for 
$5,000, payable to himself at the age of 65, 
or to his heirs on his previous death, ap- 
plied te the company to know how much 
cash it would give him on surrender It 
replied that it would give him $295. At 
the same time it offered him a gratuity of 
one whole premium, $197.90, if he would 
take a new policy of $5,000, for life. Ido 
not know that this offer had anything to do 
with the cash surrender offered; but if 
accepted and continued it would bave been 
worth more to the company thau that could 
be which Mr, Goldsbury purposed to sur- 
render, If not continued to the second 
premium, all it could be worth to Mr. 
Goldsbury, provided he needed insurance 
bad enough to take such a policy on its 
own account, was $104.48 at the outside. 
This would make the cash surrender of the 
original policy, connecting the two trans- 
actions, only $399.48. As Mr. Goldsbury had 
paid thirteen premiums on his 82-year en- 
dowment insurance, some $2,000, he 
thought the sum offered too small, and, not 
knowing himself whut it ought to be, took 
counsel of those who did know, and who 
told him he ought to get for such a policy 
$1,200 or a little more in cash. This led 
Mr. Goldsbury to address a letter person- 
ally to the company, with an intimation 
that if the information he obtained were 
not satisfactory he might. address it by 
counsel. Here is the letter he got in reply, 


“ACTUARY'S DEPARTMENT, | 
“THe Mutua Lire [INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF New York, 

‘6140 to 146 Broadway, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1878. 


“J. Gonpssury, Esq , Davenport, lowa: 

‘* Dear Sir:—Your favor 3d inst. at band. 
Our counsel will give attention to the remarks 
or proceedings of your attorney when neces- 
sary. To your own remarks we are bappy to 
respond. 

‘The real poiot at issue is very simple. Who 
owns the Reserve Fund in a Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company snd in whet proportiopa? To 
the first wé answer, the policyholdets in geh- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


eral. To the second, that it is impossible to 
determine precisely. Take an illustration. 
Let a company be composed of 100 members, 
each insured for $1,000 and each just 75 years 
old. If the premiums are all paid, the Reserve 

Fund, under the law of thie state, is $75,491.70. 

This belongs to the 100 members asa class. 

But in what proportion to each? There are 

those who say that each man owns $754 92, and 

should receive it whenever he demands it. 
There are others who say that this would not 
be quite right. Take off 5,6, or 8 per cent., 
and let bim have the rest. Aod go on through 
the gamut of theories. Now, what are the 
facts? Of the 100 members, ove Low lies dead, 
eight others are sick and will die before the 
year is over, nine more will die in the second 
year from this date, and so on; while two will 
live 19 years yet, and perhaps one will survive 
for 20 years. Now, how much of the fund be- 
longs to the heirs of the man who is now dead? 
Just $1,000. Eight others will claim and get 
$8,000, less a little interest for say an average 
of six months. Nine will get $9,000, and now 
own $9,000, less interest for two years. The 
man who is to live 20 years has an interest in 
the fund equal to the present value of $1,000, 
discounted for 20 years, 

“This should be enough to eatisly a reason- 
able mind that the Reserve Fund is not to be 
divided equally and is not owned in such way. 
We leave the matter for your consideration. 
We shall decline any d!scuseivn with your at- 
torpey. 

* Yours truly, 


“LL. C. Lawton, Ass’t Actuary.” 

Mr. Lawton selects, to enlighten Mr. 
Goldsbury, an illustration not parallel to 
his case; but one of policies for the entire 
life, entered at 55 and become fully paid 
by twenty premiums, The parties are all! 
now of an age at which companies would 
not allow them to eater and at which they 
might reasonably dismiss every one of 
them with his full reserve; and probably 
any one of them, except the one already 
dead, would be glad to take that and quit, 
No doubt the one already dead should have 
his $1,000. That will reduce each sur- 
vivor’s share to $752.45, unless the death- 
claim were paid out of interest, as it 
should have been. But Mr. Lawton 
assumes that the moribund will hold on, to 
get their full $1,000; and let that be so. 
Does that prevent his fixing a precise min- 
imum which he can give in cash to the one 
whom he assumes will live the longest? 
By no means, for he proceeds todo it. He 
assumes that the longest life will continue 
20 years, because 96 is the limit of the 
American Experience Table. Hence, 
$414.64 is the precise share of the liveliest 
septuagenarian of the lot, according to 
Mr, Lawton. And so it is, if Mr. Lawton’s 
assumption gis correct and be could pick 
out his men to a dead certainty. But, ac- 
cording to the Table, bis assumption is not 
correct; for by that out of 100 men at 75 
only 7 per cent. of a man dies over 95, only 
22 per cent. of one over 94, and 52 per 
cent. of one over 93, so that the one last 
man of the 100 will be 19 per cent. dead at 
the age of 92. Hence, Mr. Lawton could 
safely pay the present value of $1,000 dis- 
counted only 18 years, or $452.80. This, 
deducted from $752.45, would leave a 
surrender charge of $299.65. Now, sup- 
pose that the whole 19 who are to die first 
by the Table conclude to stick, and the 
other 80 to surrender, each carrying away 
$452.80 and leaving $299.65, we have re- 
sources as follows: 


Reserves of 19 moribunds,. ...........-s.e.00- $14,206 55 
Surrender charges from 90 surrenders ..... 23,972 00 

DRA cbse cceseccccccecccceccs Seccocccectoe,s $88,263 55 
Deduct death-claims .. ..,....seeee.ccceee . see 19,000 00 
Remaining for * special fund”......... eves. 019,268 55 


Mr. Lawton is evidently the actuary 
after Mr. Winston’s own heart, and knows 
how to calculate so as to bring the greatest 
supply of ‘‘fresh blood” into the company. 

Now let us hear the other actuary, Prof, 
Bartlett, on the same point. 

By his laboriously studied rule (see 
‘* Official Report of the National Insurance 
Convention,” 2nd session, held in New 
York from Oct. 18th to 80th, 1871, page 8), 
out of the reserve of $754.91 at 75 on a 
paid up (it would be $772.51 by the Ac- 
tuuries’ Table at 4 per cent.) he would give 
a cash surrender value of $654.70, thus ex 
acting a surrender charge of $100.21, or 
little more than one-third of Lawton’s. 

In the splendid volume of the ‘‘ Mortuary 
Statistics”.of the company, published in 
1876, Prof. Bartlett repeats bis rule sub- 

stantially op pege 24. And, if I interpret it 





correctly, ke would give a cash surrender 


value in the case of Mr. Lawton’s illustre- 
tion of $641.22, on the assumptions of 
Actuaries’ mortality and interest at 4 per 
cent. And in the case of Mr. Goldsbury’s 
policy, by the same assumptions, be would 
give acash surrender value of $1,157 60, 
instead of $295, thus deducting from the 
actuaries’ reserve of $1.301 65 a surrender 
charge of $144 05, instead of $1.006 65! I 
believe Prof. Bartleit’s charge is more 
than ample. But all I have to say about 
this marked discrepancy of actuarial voices 
is that, if one is scientific, the other 
quackery and charlatanism 


ELIzuR WRIGHT. 
Boston, Dec. 19th, 1878. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—A PROTEST. 


WE call the special attention of our 
readers to the protest published on this 
page against the course of the Mutua! Life 
Insurance Company. It is signed by in- 
fluential policyholders of the company, 
who reside in this city; men who are 
friends of the institution and believe in it 
heartily, but who are upwilling to see it 
managed in violation of the fundamental 
principles of sound life insurance. The 
protest is not the work of rival companies, 
as the Mutual Life would have the public 
understand. Indeed, unon inquiry at sev- 
eral of the leading insurance compsnies, 
we were unable to learn even the names of 
the originators of the protest. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry, we ascertained that the gen- 
tleman who drew up tbe protest was Mr. 
James W. McCulloh, the receiver of the 
New Jersey Midland Railway. Policy- 
holders in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany who concur in the views taken in the 
protest should cut it out, subscribe their 
pames toit, and then mai! it to P.-O. box 
1897, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE RATES. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE MUTUAL 
SHARPLY CHALLENGED. 


THE TEXT OF THE NOW FAMOUS PROTEST. 


To the President and Trustes of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company: 

Gentlemen :—We, the undersigned policy- 
holders, hereby protest against the recently 
inaugurated practice of giving to new insur- 
ants a rebate of 380 ner cent. upon their pre- 
miums for the fir-t twovears, and request that 
it be immediately abandoned 

We make this protest and request for the 
rearon that we believe the practice to be not 
only inexpedient and of d-ubtful legality, but 
in derogation of the rights of tbe old memwherr, 
avd pot in conformity with those strict prir- 
ciples of equity by which itbas ever been the 
boast and shou'd ever be the undeviating 
practice of the Company to be governed in all 
{tedealinge; and f rthe fur'ber reason that we 
do pot be'ieve that the present condition of the 
Company fa such as to require any ection at 
variance with ite inug-establiehed and approved 
customs—er pecially if calculated to create dir- 
satisfaction end impair contidence among ita 
members, quicken tbe latent bostility of rival 
companies, and foster that public distrust 
caused by past disclo-uree of ml+mansgement 
and fraud in other li‘e insurance companies, 
from tbe bane‘ul influence of which not even 
the Mutua) Life bas escaped. 

From the recent circulers to agents and 
those addressed io polics-holders we under- 
stand the object and purpose of the new plan 
to be tostimul»te the business and infuse new 
vitality into the company; and that to accomp- 
lish thie, and *‘as a mearure of tubstantial 
relief to persons at present requiriny belp to 
pay for insurance,” you now ive to pew in- 
surants a rebate of 30 per cent. upon their 
premiums for the fiat two years—such rebate 
to be charged agvinrt a fund withheld for that 
purpose from retiring policy-holders, and to 
stimulate your agevts to increased activity by 
giving tbem commissions on the full amount 
of premiums, regirdiess of the rebate. To 
stimulate the business and infuse pew vitality 
into the company are certainly very desirable 
objects; but the means by which it 16 proposed 
to accomplish this desirable e1d are, ip our 
opinion, wrong, and we ask your careful 
consideration of some of the reasons upon 
which we bare this opinion. 

Fist, Let us consider the manverin which 
this so-calied *“* Species] Fund’ bas been ac- 
cuo ulated, by witbholdi: g tt from the unfor- 
tupate members *‘ whore want of employment 
aod the depressed financial condition of the 
country have render: d it impossib'e for them 
to keep tweir policies alive.” ‘lhe compsny 
may vot be legally bound to return to a retir- 
ing member ang pirt of he funds he has con- 
tributed; but by ‘he reiterated piedzes of the 
com pavy it is morally bound to returo bim his 
“‘ full equitable ehare,”’ in the stiictest sense 
oftheterm. But we fear that this “ Special 
Fund” has been accumulated in a manner iv- 
equitable and unjust to the retiring members 
and in violation of the pledges of the company. 

4s we understand the theory of your present 
action in this matter, itis that when a member 
withdraws be violates bi< contract with bis 
fellow-mewbere, ana impars their security by 
ceasing to contribute to the common fund; 
aud that he is bound to make good such im- 
pairment by provioiug a substi'ute of equal 
covtributive value to himself Were this the 
actual measure of withbolding f:ow retiring 
members, we should probabiy have quietly 
acquiesced, although it conflicts with our 
cherished idea that tne company had lung siuc 
atiained such an impregnable position and bad 








so completely solved the probiem of life insur- 
e apd adjusted its worgiogs tbat po guctu- 
ns in membership @ impair its security 
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or disturb the perfect harmony of its move- 
ment; and that it, therefore, could and did 
freely extend to all the invitation to come in 
when they could, without obligation to remain 
onger than they were able or to provide a sub- 
stitute at their own cost when obliged to with- 
draw, but tbat, having contributed their full 
equitsble share whilst they remained, they 
should, if compelled to retire, have the “full 
equitable share’ of their reserve and earpvings 
returned to them. And this we believe to be 
the prevafling idea amongst the members, 
sesents the oft-reneated official declarations 
of the compenv and the assurances of its 
authorized agents, and fn full reliance upon 
which declarations and assurances verv many 
became members of the company. But we 
now have reason to think that such has not 
been the measure of the withholding within 
the past few vears; but that, in contemplation 
of this new departure, the retiring members 
have been compelled to relinquish far more 
than an equitable shere, jo order to provide 
this “Spec's! Fund’? from which to meke the 
donation of 80 percent. to new members. If 
this is true,as we believe it to be, we think 
the retiring members bave cause to consider 
themselves to have been fnequitably dealt with 
and to charge the comvany with injustice to 
its unfortunate members; and we do not believe 
that the abiding members will: approve of any 
injustice to their unfortunate brothers, ever 
though it inured to their own benefit—and 
much less ff its fruits are to be bestowed as a 
gratuity upon those who seek to obtain the 
full benefits of the Institution at a less cost to 
themselves than has been exacted from ite 
older members. We know that there is already 
much dissatisfaction with the uneqnal “ sur- 
render values” allowed by the company; and 
but once let a conviction get foothold in the 
public mind that the company deals unjustly 
or ineqvitabiv with its retirlog membera and 
trades upon their misfortunes, and the days of 
its euecess are numbered and the beginning of 
the end of its usefulness is reached. 


Second. By ull the published statements and 
personel arsurances of past years we have been 
challenged to belleve that the afftira of the 
company were managed with such entire con- 
rervatiam, sound judgment, and wise fore- 
thonvght thet ample provision had been made 
againat al] the posable contingenc'er by which 
a well-conducted life ineurance business could 
be threatened or impaired; that to maintein 
the financial strength and security of the com- 
pany nothing was reqatred beyond a steadfast 
adherence to the established principles and 
practices by which it bad achieved its creat 
euccese; and that it had obtained such an 
aesured porition that it was not only inde- 
pendent of finctnations in ite membership, but. 
indifferent to any increase and bad voluntarily 
fixed a limit to thelr rumber. We are, there- 
fore, unprepared to helieve that, notwithetand- 
ingan increase in {ta bnelnese during the past 
five years of nearly 14,000 policies, the com- 
nany fis now in a condition which demands 
that the injury inflicted by the loss of a com- 
paratively small number in the agvregate of 
ite policyholders must be repatred by “infus- 
ing new vitalitv,’’ at the cost of a heavy bonus 
to the vigorous new members from whose 
veins thie vitality is to be transfused into the 
degenerating body of the eompany, If this 
is now the actus) situation, it is a condition of 
weakness which we did not apprehend avd 
cannot account for and which we sball deeply 
regret. Far rather would we believe that, fo 
the natural anxtety of the officers to maintain 
the full pumber of contributing members, their 
zeal bas outrun their usual sound discretion, 
and promnted an effort to stimulate the busi- 
ness bv offering inducements beyond what the 
necessities of the company require, 

Third. We believe you are committing a 
grave error in admitting new members not only 
at. a lower rate than {fs paid hy those who made 
the company what it is; but even, as we un- 
derstand, at lees than cost, for we do not be- 
lieve that you have either a legal or an equl- 
table right to make any diecrimination among 
the member:, and much lees if such diserim- 
ination be fo favor of new and against old 
members. The enjoyment of equal benefits 
impose equal burdens, and you cannot right- 
fully extend to the incoming stranger that 
which fa dented to old members of the house- 
hold. When, a few years since, you proposed 
to put in force a new table of rates, admitting 
pew members at lower rates than older mem- 
hers were paying, but giving them leseer div- 
idende, that plan was most strenudénsly opposed 
by the policyholders and was abandoned. Far 
more objectionsble is the present plan, which 
gives tothe new member the full insurance 
and an equal share of dividends at a rebate of 
30 per cent. upon thie preminm fortwo years: 
whilet for the same benefits his fellow-memners 
of many veare’ standing are not only required 
to pay the full amount of their premiums, but 
aleo to relinquish euch there of the eurolus as 
may be necessary to make good a deficit occa- 
sioved by the advent of the new members, 
No old policyholder can noseib!y regard such 
discrimination as equitable er jnst. On the 
contrary, we are sa‘isfled that,as soon as ft 
comes to be fully underatood bv them, they 
will consider it so inconsistent with the oft- 
repeated declarations that the eompany is con- 
ducted ‘‘upon the utmost attainable equality 
of rivbt ard privilege amongst its members” 
that resistance fs an imperative duty and that 
they will not submit to it. 

Feurth. We now come to what we consider 
a radical error underlying this new plan, and 
against which we deem it our duty to enter a 
most emphatic protest. We understand you 
to claim that itis within the province of your 

administrative diecretion to expend not only 
this “ Specis] Fond’ in making the rebate or 
gift to new members, but also that it would 
have been comprtent for the company to pay it 
out of the “surplus witheut regard to the 
source from which derived.”? That the officers 
and directors of a stock company may have the 
power so touse, and even risk, the surplus 
funds of the stockholders, and that it may be 
competent for them to do so, we may grant; 
but that the officers and trustees of a mutual 
compeny, managing a s'cred trust, have any 
such power we do not believe. The ““sur- 
plus’? of the Mutual Life is nothfog more nor 
less than the accretion of the excess of pre- 
miums paid by the old members and the earn 
ings thereoo, and is to be returned to them or 
held for their benefit alone. To this we belfeve 
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you are bound by law, by the obligations of 
your trust, and by your oft-repeated pledges ; 
and that you have no rightful power to divert 
it, give it away, or expend it in experiments of 

uestionable expediency. Were this not true, 
there might be no limit to the expenditure and 
no assurance that any part of the ‘‘ surplus”’ 
would inure to our benefit. We say this with al] 
due deference, and without meaning to cast 
reflection or imputation upon your motives or 
purposes; but we say it with an earnestness 
and deliberation begotten of a vigilant purpose 
to protect our ioterests. 

Fifth. We have heretofore spoken of a 
“Special Fond”’ as though it were a sepa- 
rate and distinct fund. But we understand 
that, as matter of fact, there never has been 
anv such distinct and separate fund—the term 
being merely a conventional designation of 
the money withheld from retiring members ; 
yet, for convenience sake, we shall continue 
to speak of itas a “Special Fund.” This fund, 
you say. bas been derived ‘‘extraneously ” by 
withbolding from retiring members an increased 
portion of their reserves and profite, and 
‘* without taking a dollar from the reserve or 
the surplus contributed by existing policies,” 
and hence your right to use it for this rebate 
to new members. But if this fund bas been 
legitimately and equitably withheld from re- 
tiring members to indemoify the abiding 
members for injury done to them by such with- 
drawal, does it not belong to the injured mem- 
bers alone? And, baving been commingled 
with and formed an integral part of the ‘‘ sur- 
plas’’ reported by the company, which is to 
be divided among the existing members, can 
it be divorced from that surplus and diverted 
to other purposes? We think there can be 
but one answer to these questions, and one 
which precludes the use of any part of this 
fund as agiftto new members. Bat if this 
Special Fund ’’ has been unjustly or inequi- 
tably withheld from the retiring members, it is 
a fund from which no real benefit can be de- 
rived by giving it to strangers; but which 
should at once be given up to those from whom 
it has been wrongfully withheld. 

Sixth. Another feature of this new plan, 
which strikes us unfavorably, is that it will not 
bring to the company the most desirable class 
of new members, who come to remain and be- 
come valuable ; but it will attract a class the 
majority of whom will retire the moment their 
rebate ceases, without baving paid what it 
cost to insure them whilst they remained and 
taking their “‘ new vitality’ out with them. 

Seventh. And another objectionable feature 
is the giving to agents commissions on the full 
amount of premiums, although you actually 
receive but 70 per cent. of them; and we fail 
to reconcile this practice with your declaration 
of opposition to the payment of fncreased 
commissions. There is also an equivocal as- 
pect about the 30 per cent. drafts arranged for 
in this new plan and to be credited as “cash ” 
in the premiums sccount of the company that 
strikes us unfavorably, but upon which we for- 
bear further comment. 

In conclusion, we cannot better summarize 
our ‘convictions with regard to this new plan 
than by vsing and emphasizing your own 
words—that you ** pay enough for your insur- 
ance, avd if you purchase new business at a 
higher cost or violate principles believed to be 
fundamental to success the business will be 
bought too dearly’?; and that, “ more than al- 
most any other business, life insurance depends 
for its success upon popular confidence, and 
the public must feel certain that, even more 
than any other buman contract, this one. 
which is to provide for loved dependents, will 
be carried out to the letter. Let this confi- 
dence be sbaken, and the career of this class 
of corporations is ended.’’ We, therefore, 
most earnestly hope that, if you cannot fully 
covcur with the views herein expressed, you 
will yet consider our protest of sufficient 
weight to justify your discontinuance of & 
practice which we consider fraught with dis- 
aster and that you will at once abandon It. 
We remain, gentiemen, very respectfully yours. 
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CASH CAPITAL, - - ° ° od - od $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° ° = ° ° = 1,798,699 50 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - - ° - - = 206,131 28 


Net Surplus, - - - - - - - ° ~ ° 


TOTALASSETS, - - - - + = = 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
e Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: * “ 


1,179,042 38 
$6,180,873 16 
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Life Insurance Company, c3 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. $3,4:33,783.16. 
Warren Street. SURPLUS, 
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aman Jas. 8. Parsons, 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $85,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, over $8,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . over 132,000 
Insurance in force, $128,000,000 
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A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirtysetwo Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventyefour Million Dollars in Premiums 3; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollarsin Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasiug. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of ite business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
eS ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi- 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under {te policies. 

EXAMPLE. 


Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,050 
Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 





- $1,524,815 
1,547,648 
1,638,128 


Death-Claims paid, 1875, 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 














ta" Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


iw The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders {t one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always beep a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company fs conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but ite real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forme—by all other companies. This fea- 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy Mnens on pony plens 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN ‘President, 
WILLIAMS. BEERS Vicé-Pres. and Retuart. 
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(AT “DE PLANTATION ON DE JEEMS,” 
i 1854, 
BY MRS. MARGARET J, PRESTON. 
(Unele Spotswood, major-domo, loquitur.) 
S8HoO! niggars. Wot yo’ waitin’ for, 
A-sittin’ dere fn rows 
On top de fence, for all de worl’ 
Jes’ like a flock o’ crows ; 
Wot thinks dere’s nothin’ else to do 
Sence ebba dey was born 
But perk up sassy on de rails 
An’ scratch up Masta’s corn? 


Git down, dis minit, all ob yo’, 
An’ shet yo’ grinnin’ lips, 
An’ pile yo’ baskits on you nap 
An’ go an’ gadder chips. 
De reeson Masta wouldn't have 
His hick’ry sawed, he own, 
Was dat yo’ doodle-bugs might pick 
Up chips and yearn yo’ pone, 





So fill de barls onto de poach, 
No matter how ye tires, 
An’ aplit a lot o’ rich, fat pine, 
To light de Christmas fires. 
Now skite, or dat new housekeepah, 
Mies Jane, will sarve yo’ right ; 
She'll lock you in the ’bacca-barn 
An’ keep yo’ dere all night. 


Hi, Pete, you lazy ’possum, yo’, 
Hit reely makes me larf 
To see yo’ haint yit barely got 
Yo’ woodhouse full by harf. 
Dere’s tweuty thambers to be warmed, 
So grease yo’ jints an’ whack ; 
I tote about some hick’ry fle, 
Dat’s good to grease de back. 


Aunt Winnie, is de cuppen full 
Wid jes’ de freshest cows ? 

Yo’ knows hit takes ’em ebery cne 
To milk an’ cream de bouse. 

La, sakes! Yo’ haven’t harf attand; 
Dey looks so lean an’ po’, 

I b’Heves dat good for-nothin’ Sam 
Been feedin’ dem on snow! 

I tell yo’, when ole Mistis want 
Desilva cream pot full 

Six time at breakfas’, an’ no cream, 
Miss Jane ’}] tar yo’ wool. 

So jes’ you tell the overseea 
Hit’s Uncle Spot’s command 

Dat Bloesom bere, an’ Tib, an’ Rose 
Should have dey fill o’ bran. 


Ole Granny, how’s de poultry-yard? 
How many turkeys—hey ? 

Brud’ Tuck mus’ have two roasts, twe boils, 
He vow, for ebery day; 

An’ pullets thick as chincapins, 
An’ now gn’ den a goore, 

An’ ’Poleons widout count. Oh! yes, 
Yo’ ’gin to make excuse, 

Of gaps and chol’ra an’ de likes; 
But la! dere’s plenty here. 

Yo’ needn’t keep ’em back to breed; 
No matter ’ bout nex’ year. 

Jes’ stuff ’em till dey fai’ly busts; 
Dere’s twenty-five. or so 

Folks to be here all Christmas week, 
An’ dey mus’ eat, yo’ know. 

An’ den we needs sich piles of eggs, 
For pitchers of egg-nog; 

Dose hunters likes to keep dey throats 
As Wet as any frog. 


Pomp, whar’ade gard’ner? Has he got 
His cel’ry tall an’ white ? 

Ole Mistis love to see hit snap 
Like pipe-stem, when she bite. 

Is all de asbme* ’tatoes stored ? 
Is all de sweet ’uns dry? 

An’ wot about de fruit-bios, sah ? 
Dere "11 be no end o’ pie. 

See ef de apples, pears, an’ grapes, 
Ap’ figs is keepin’ fine; 

Ole Masta like de very bes’ 
Wen he have friends to die. 


I ’clar dat bran-new housekeepah, 
She ’nuff to make me swar ; 

Wen I’s jes’ fixin’ to begin 
To go, she think I’m dar’. 

Yo’ po’ white trash is always mean 
An’ close as dey can be, 

Yah! yah! as close as black-oak bark 
Onto a black. oak tree. 

Ole Mistis nebba grab de keys, 
As she do, by a deal ; 

Right po’ white folksy like to think 
Faust fam’ly servants steul / 


Yo’ here, Mies Jane? Why, Madam, I 
Was jes’ o-sayin’ how 

Fust fam’ ly servants feels dere own 
Deep 'sponsibil’ty now. | 

Phe been my roun’s, as yo” acquired, 





House-serv#its not a one don’t strain 
For mo’ nor he can do. 
De Httle piceinninies waits 
For orders from yo’ lips; 
An’ see! Dey’s on dey very heads, 
A-racin’ after chips ; 
An’ den dey’s gwine for Christmas-greens, 
To train about de wall 
For Mistis wants a Christmas-tree 
For we uns, in de hall. 
Hi! hi! how my ole ’oman larfs, 
An’, wiokin’, says to L'z: 
‘*T feels bit in my bones—a shaw! ! 
To help my rheumatiz. 
(I ’clar, I done forgot one thing 
Ole Masta tole me ’bout. 
Miss Aunie’s pony’s in the stall, 
An’ Jim mus’ turn him out.) 
“* Not ready?’ La, Miss Jane, yo’ bush! 
See how we'll scurry. Seems 
We know some things, we does, st dis 
Plantation on the Jeems. 
Yo’ nebba fear. We'll all be slick 
Befo’ de comp'ny comes; 
Yes, Madam, we'll be esittin’ dyked, 
A-twirlin’ of our thumb: 


Hi! Hes she g me? I wonder wot 
Ole Mistis think about ; 

Sich no-count housekeepah as det / 
I wish she’d do widout. 

Yo’ can’t make ladies ob wh'te trash, 
Dey shows from root to stem, 

Dat oranges has nebba growed 
Onto pawpawe like dem/ 

Now dere’s my Mammy. She have airs 
She wan’t asbamed to show, 

Larnt of ole M'stis’ grandmamma, 
Of Col'ny times, yo’ know. 

She'd keep de fam'ly credit up, 
Wot needs some proppin’, seems ; 

She'd 'flect some honor roun’ dis ole 
Plantation on de Jeems, 

La, bless me! dat’s Miss Jave wot calls, 
Yes maum / I’se comin’ straight, 

Beg pardon, but I didn’t mean 
To make de missus wait, 

LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, 





IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, 





(From the German of Rtehi,) 





BY EDWARD D. EATON. 





In the year of our Lord 850 there had 
fallen misery in manifold shapes upon the 
German lands. The Norsemen had broken 
in upon the north coasts, plundering and 
murdering; Hesse and Thuringia were 
overrun by the Sorbes; famine prevailed 
throughout the country. The measure of 
distress was full. 

In districts that were at peace it was 
estimated that every third man had died 
of hunger. But how it looked in regions 
that had been ravaged by the enemy, that 
no one can tell. The war had been waged 
as a war of extermination, and the invad- 
ers had trampled down al) growing grain 
and destroyed all gathered stores, so that 
the remnant of the scanty harvest which 
God's pity had granted was snatched away 
by pitiless men. 

Fiery tokens in the heavens by night had 
foreboded the calamitous time. A cloud 
mounted in the north, meeting another 
from the east. Hurling fiery missiles 
against each other, they joined battle in 
the upper heavens and wrestled like foes 
in deadly combat. The heart of every 
man quaked with fear, for all believed that 
the Lord bad wholly turned away his face 
from the German people. Even the dogs 
are said to bave howled more dismally in 
those dave, and the birds sung mouroful 
songs. False propbets arose on the Rhine 
and the Danube; and, like forerunners of 
Anti-Christ, foretold the speedy end of the 
last times; while many of the rulers of the 
earth administered their office with god- 
less violence, as if neither their power, 
por their lives, nor the world in which they 
ruled could ever come to an end and the 
throne of the Judge of all be set above the 
thrones of the kings of the world. 

There lived at this time a freeman in the 
land of Fulda (his name has been forgot- 
ten), who had given away bis little inher- 
ited estate to a nobleman of the country, in 
order to gain his powerful protection with- 
out becoming himself a slave, that so he 
and his descendants might at least be sure 
of a living from the land which had been 
in the full possession of his fathers. But 
in the turbulent days that followed the 
nobleman died, his family became extinct, 
and another took bis estates—the acres of 
this freeman with the rest. 

“The new proptietor was soon disposed 











The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


HINTS TO BREEDERS OF FOWLS. 





Cosy. breeding gives us some of our very ; 
finest chicks, and it also results in forlorn and 
inferior specimens, not worth the raising. 
Made-up breeds revert to the origina) ground- 
work and are generally worthless. There is 
little doubt but that many of the Brown Lrg- 
horns extant {nu this country are made up from 
crosses, the breed being so easy of imitation. 
For several years back fine poultry has been 
the rage, which still remains among a certain 
clase, who rear a few chicks every year for the 
sole purpose of exhibition. This does not 
pay. It is chiefly carried ou by villagers aud 
residents of cities, vain of display and eager of 
the notoriety aod certain small publicity which 
may he gained by showing at the fall agricul- 
tural exhibitions for the petty prizes offered. 
This does not pay, except by making market 
for a few dozen fancy eggs each year ; yet it is 
followed by many and each town and county 
has its representatives. 

The profits of poultry are found in the farm- 
er’s yard, where he sells his grain, It will 
be remembered that the mechanic pays a 
larger figure per bushel for his grain than the 
farmer receives ; yet the farmer's grain is gen- 
erally superior and werth more to feed than 
that purchased by the mechanic at the grain- 
dealer’s, Farmers alone should be seliowed to 
compete for the prizes at these shows, which 
too often go to tricksters and traders in the 
busioess, who enter for the largest number of 
premiums, and often carry off quite an 
amount, At this season of the year fowls are 
moulting and not ina suitable condition to 
exhibit; and a fowl cannot present a worse or 
more dejected appearance than when half 
moulted er just ready to drop the feathers, 
Their plumage is faded and rusty.* The 
shanks of yellow - legged birds are bleached 
out and oftentimes covered with a mealy 
scurf. All this disappears when the full 
plumage is regained. One could not reason- 
ably expect fowls in this condition to win a 
prize; and they are often the finest birds, the 
greatest layers, and best kept. A week or 
two later, about the middle orlast of October, 
when the birds are prood in their new dress, 
ove will see tv the thoroughbreds something 
worth looking at. Our agricultural shows oc- 
cur too early in the season for poultry. They 
cannot do this department justice ; and with 
out justice te our fine birds itis better not to 
exhibit. 

A fowl does not arrive at maturity until a 
year old. Brown Leghorn pullets will com- 
mence laying at four months and are said to 
be at maturity; yet they are not. A mongrel 
pullet does not get her full growth until after 
the annual moult. A fowl that lays at four 
months will give small eggs, and will generally 
drop eleven or twelve of them, sometimes 
eighteen or nineteen, when she will moult and 
change materially. Her comb will grow, she 
will increase in size, and the plumage change. 
I do not like chickens laying. The bird never 
attains the size of her sisters who put off laying 
until six months old ; aud, although she may 
make a good layer and may when at muturity 
give large eggs, yet she is never a good breed- 
er. Her chicks will be slender and weak. 
Her constitution has received a shock, ad 
she cannot transmit to her progeny health and 
strength. Black Spanish will commence lay- 
ing at six to eight months old. This is desira- 
ble where market eggs alone are required ; but 
breeding fowls should not be laying before a 
year old. To insure good, strong chicks, the 
breeding fowls should be fed on nourishing 
and strengthening feed—such as guod wheat 
aod buckwheat; and the owner must avoid 
entirely the bad practice of feeding filthy 
screeniogs, that have little nourishment, con- 
sisting mostly of weed-seeds, and others which 
contain a small percentage of nutriment. 


For moulting hens there is nothing better 
than wheat—good seed wheat, if you please. 
A little satisfies their greed; but never stint 
your fowls from their daily ration of corn. Corn 
is of an olly nature and produces fat, an excess 
of which is injurious. Buckwheat or wheat is 
different, and produces albumen and makes 
blood, bone, and sixews. If we make one sub- 
stance at the expense of another, our fowls be- 
come unhealthy. There is, however, Mttle 
danger with the small breeds that run at large, 
as they will keep the fat down with grass, in- 
sects, and exercise. 
the fowls which suffer from obesity. The 
proper way to fatteoa Brahma hen is to set 
her, and keep her sitting until she gains the re- 
quired amount of fat. Any other hen would 
grow poor. The Brabmas are the very best of 
sitters ; but their appetites should be tempered 
@ little—toned Gown, not whetted up. Good 


The bloated Brahmas are “ 
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wheat bran is excellent feed for that ctyle of 
sitter. It should be moistened just enough 
with milk to cause it to hold together, and not 
evough forthe milk torun. There is a vast 
difference in wheat brav. Any one accustomed 
very much to feeding it will have had occasion 
to observe the fact, When the farmer carries 
his grist of wheat to mfll and receives his flour 
and bran he gets a good article, if he has an 
honest miller. When he buys it, he pays for 
quite another thing.—C. B., in Country Gentle 


man, 
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FORCING BULBS. 


Ir hyacinths are wanted to bloom at Christ- 
mas, they must be grown on elowly till within 
three weeks of that time, when they must be 
pushed rapidly, ina high temperature of say 
70 degrees, with correspondingly abundant 
motsture fo the air. If the leaves appearto ex- 
ceed the development of the flower-spike, in- 
sert a pot over them large enough to incloee 
them without their tuuching its sides. This 
will have the effect of drawing the flower-stem, 
60 that a balance and right proportion between 
it and the leaves may be establisbed. It is only 
in badly-ripened bulbs that there fs much diffi- 
culty experienced in this respect, however. 
Such bulbs have a tendency to make growth 
rather than flower. ‘Lhe inverted pot encour- 
ages the elongation of the flower-spike, at the 
same time retarding the folisge, so that the iu- 
fluence may be continued up to the exact polot 
of proportion between the two tbat is desired, 
and the pot be then removed. During the last 
few weeks, when the plants are being subjected 
to the most stimulating treatment, they should 
be assisted with frequent applications of liquid 
manure, at the same temperature as the house 
or a little warmer; and during,;ye whole pro- 
cess they should be kept close 6, the glass, eo 
that they may not draw and become leggy 

They thould be brought io in batches from the 
cool to the warm house, choosing the most ad- 
vanced plants first. 

The culture of these beautiful flowers in 
glasses is so popular and interesting that a few 
hints on the subject will be quite in place here, 
before passing to the consideration of other 
bulbs io pots. For this purpose the very best 
bulbs shonld be chosen. Except they are 
sound and’well ripened, they rarely do well in 
water. The glasses are filled with water, so as 
to all but touch the base of the bulb. They 
are then placed ip a dark closet, where fr st 
canpot enter and where the temperature will 
be equable. Here they will make roots, and it 
is desirable to allow them tb pretty well fill 
the glasses with roots before bringing them 
out into the light. When the roots are pretty 
well developed the glasses may be removed 
to the place in which the ndet of their 
growth end flowering is to be completed. 
Should the water at any time mee foul, it 
will be necessary to change it; but let the 
fresh water be heated to the temperature of 
the place in which they stand. Sbould there 
be any appearance of decay about the base of 
the bulb, let it be removed before replacing it 
in the gless. 

Tulips are very important ornaments of the 
greenhouse conservatory and aleo of flower- 
vases in rooms. In all essential points the 
tulip requires tbe same treatment as the hy- 
aciuoth. The priocipal difference les in the 
fact that tulips should be potted always stv- 
eral in a pot, never singly. They may be 
grown also in pans or boxes till they come into 
flower, and be transplanted into pots, without 
avy detriment to the flowering. The advan- 
tage of this method is great in many cases, 
especially where much has to be done with 
emall meavs apd limited appliances in the 
decorating of conservatories or rooms. The 
flowers will last as long when’ transplanted as 
when they are left untouched in the pots. 
The early double and single varieties are the 
best for pot culture. They should be planted 
successionally from September to the end of 
December, by which means they may be had in 
bloom from December to"“May. 

The snowdrop is not so generally used for 
pot culture as the two preceding favorites, nor 
is it so worthy of the trouble of potting. Yet 
when well grown jt is very pretty as an orna- 
ment on the front Hine of the greenhouse stage 
or in a jardiniere in aroom. Then they are so 
cheap avd so easily managed that, without 
frames or any other glass appliances, they are 
very Otting subjects for the purpose of win- 
dow gardening for the poor, The compost 

recommended for hyacinths and tulips is well 
suited to the snowdrop ; and they may be pot- 
ted as many as twelve bulbs in a 5-inch pot, 
and more in number in proportion as the diam- 
eter of the pot is increased. It should be pot- 


ted not later than the end of October. Plunge 
the pots after potiing out-of , and) bring 
“them into the greenhouse or’ @ fool ‘when 


they are beginning to throw up ne little flow- 


Crocuees delight in 4 ri¢b, light soll. There 
are various ways of planting the crocus in 
pots, and many contrivances in pottery for 





hedgehoge, crowns, pyramids, domes, and 
many other forms of pots invented with the 
view of being adorned by the crocuses grow- 
ing through the little boles which are formed 
in their surface for that purpose ; and very 
pretty when well managed iu the way of grow- 
ing. They must be kept cool from first to 
last, and should be plunged after being potted, 
exactly as recommended for all the other 
classes of bulbs. When grown in pots in the 
usual way, Jet there bea liberal number of 
roots placed in each pot, aud both thie and the 
snowdrop bulbs should be placed at least one 
foch beneath the surface of the sofl.—Zr- 
change. 
na 


HORSE FEED. 





Tue London Live Stock Journal says: ‘‘Every 
good groom knows that sound oats and beans, 
and peas in due proportion aud at least a year 
old, are the very best food for a galloping 
horse—the only food on which it is possible to 
get the very best condition out of a race-horse 
or a bunter. It also bas recently become 
known that horses do slow werk and get fat 
on maize, Indian corn, which is frequently 
one-third cheaper than the best oats. In the 
East horses are fed on barley, and it is a 
popular idea with English officers who have 
lived in Persia and Syria that the change of 
food from barley to oats often, when imported, 
produces blindness in Arabianhorses. Now, 
although no men understand better or so well 
how to get blood horses iuto galioping cond'- 
tiou as English grooms; they do not, and few 
of their masters do, know the reason why oats 
avd beans are the best food for putting muscu- 
lar flesh on a horse. The agricultural chemist 
steps in here, makes the matter very plain, 
and shows that, if you want pace, Indian 
corn, although nominally cheaper, is not 
cheap at all. ‘When we feed a bul- 
lock, a sheep, or a pig, for sale, after it has 
passed the store stage, we want to make it fat 
as quickly and cheaply as possible ; but with a 
horse for work the object ie, give him musele— 
in common language, hard flesh. There are 
times when it fs profitable to make a horse 
fat—as, for instance, when he is going up for 
sale. For this purpore an addition of about a 
pound and a half of oll-cake to bis ordinary 
food has a good effect. It is espectally usefu) 
when a horse that has been closely clipped or 
singed is in alow condition. It helps on the 
change to the new coat by making him fat. A 
horse in low condition changes his coat very 
slowly. 

‘When, from avy cause, there is difficulty iu 
getting a supply of the best oats, an excellent 
mixture may be made of crushed maize and 
beans in the proportions of flesh-forming and 
fat-forming food. Bran is a very valuable 
food in a stable for reducing the inflammatory 
effects of oats and beans. Made into mashes, 
it has a cooling and laxative effect ; but used 
in excess, especially in a dry state, it is apt to 
form stony secretions in the bowels of the 
horse. Stones produced from the excessive 
use of bran have been taken out of horses, 
after death, weighing many pounds.”’ 
A 


TO KEEP EGGS THE YEAR ROUND. 


ABOUT a year ago “the the Prairie Farmer con- 
tained a recipe for keeping eggs along time. 
It was simply to pack them in a cool place, 
small end down, in kegs of boxes filled with 
finely-powdered dried earth, or common road- 
dust, or sifted coal ashes. These settled be- 
tween the eggs, kept them from access to the 
air, and prevented evaporation of the white or 
spotling the yolk. 

The experiment was tried last June, before 
the intensely hot weather that succeeded, On 
taking the eggs out of the packing, a few days 
ago, they were as fresh and clean-looking as if 
fresh laid. On testing them for the table, 
they could vot be told from fresh ones. When 
these were put down eggs sold at 6 cents a 
dozen, They are now worth 18 cents, or an 
adyance of 200 per cent. This ought to pay. 

The shell of an egg is a very porous carbon- 

ate of lime. Left exposed to the air, it passes 
through the shell and soon spoils the contents. 
When placed fn @ pickle of lime and salt, the 
egg may be preserved; but at the expense of 
quality. Eggs tbat are limed are usually 
quoted “not warranted.’’ They may also be 
olled or varnisbed or covered with glycerine 
or mucilage. These all answer the purpose, 
more or less ; but change the external appear- 
ance of the egg so much as to injure the sale. 
Aé & first €xperiment, eggs packed in dry @ust, 
kept cool and perfectly dry, are ®completesuc- 
cess, and could not be distinguished from per- 
fectlyfresh ones, just laid. 


cs Re 
DESTROYING RATS BY ALCOHOL. 


A FARMER says he succeeds in catching rats 
by mesns of alcohol mixed with cheap molas- 
ses. Rats love sweets, and will indulge fo the 
molssses, despite the alcohol, until they are so 





showing them off in'véridte stylta) There ate 
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caught. We had eapegeed, that bumse. gat- 
mals were the only species so degraded as to 
commit suicide with alcohol; but it appears 
that we are mistaken, avd that drunkards in 
the buman form may hereafter claim that rats 
are as great fools as they, 

— ——-_- 


BEGONIAS FOR BASKET PLANTS. 








TUBEROUs begonias are being used both in 
England and the United States as basket 
plants, They are also fine for vases, the droop- 
ing branches laden with fine bloom, havgicg 
well down over the side of the vases or bas- 
kets. If put in now, they will soon become 
handsome objects, the foliage, drooping stems, 
and brilliant bloom all being objects of beauty. 
SSE 


AGRICULTURAL ° 


OR SALE.—The valuable Steam Saw-Mill and 
Box Manufactory at South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
known asthe Congdon Mills, located on the Con- 
necticut River, opposite the growing City of Hol- 
yoke. Saw-Mill is 110xs2 substantially built, and is 
idered by petent judges the best arranged 
mill in this state. Box Shoup 50x70, builtof biick and 
contains all the machinery required for making 
boxes. The wholeis ae by a 100 horse-power 
engine. in a brick buil itself, between Suw- 
Milland Box-Shop. Has iron doors and 18 built «s 
near fire-proof as possible. Boileris supplied with 
water by aqueduct. There is a fine, level miil- 
yard of Lpout two acres. Buildings are in excel- 

lent repairand the machinory good as new, Parties 
wishing to engage in business of the kind cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity, as the entire prop- 
erty will be sold for less than the machinery alone is 
worth. Remember there is a home market tor ull 
the lumber and boxes pant can be manufactured. 
r price, terms, etc. apply. to 


GEO. W. DOANE & CO., 
Gills Art Building, Springfield, Mass. 


ATTENTION. 


FARMERS! 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 


(Established 1855). 
The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive, and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock, and Family Jour- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


acknowledged antares on. all agricultural topics, 

and leads the van of ricin Agricultural Jour- 

palism. Hasthe oaaee and ablest corps ot Reguiar 

Contributors everemployedon an a Moulturel pa- 

per, under an able and experienced Editorial Man- 

agement, who spare no expense or labor to add 

everything possible to its value. 

Subscription Terms Reduced for 1879. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ONE YEAR (52 issues) Only.........6. ceseeeee $1.50 

Making it the Sy first-class Agricultural 
n the country. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
gents, 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RG Kerg? 
Fi yRat AL GUIDE 


A_ beautiful work of age, Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 3 © Tilsatra Yous, with De- 
scriptions of the best Flowers and tibles and 
how togrow them. Allfora FIVE-CENT STAMP. In 
English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Rix Colored Plates, and many hundred Kngravings. 
For 50 cents in pages ¢ covers; $1.00 in elegafit cloth. 
In German or Englis 

Vick’s Tillustrated Monthly Magazine-32 
Pages. a Colored Plate in every number, and many 
one! Engravings. Price $1.25a year; Five Copies for 


Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
FIVE-CENT frame for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing 
List and Prices and Plenty, of information. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

















ESTABLISHED 1841. 


T. H. NEVIN & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 
Mixed Ready for Use. 

One enon P. P. P. will cover with two good coats 

200 uare feet. Warranted to stand the 

Southern ¢ Climate and 


Sa.isfaction Guaranteed. 
Use Pioneer Prepared Paint, if you want a good job, 


Quotations furnished _on application by all Deal- 
era in Paints or by the Manufacturers, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


E. K. THOMPSON’S 


AROSMA 
ACK ACHE 
Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERAIOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIV?R HD KIDNEYS. 
(Tra? - Mark Registers Wezti- ston, D.C.) 


Prepared By E. Hom Apeon, Wholesale 
tus ville . Pa. 
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December 26, 1878, ] 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1879. 
THE LEADING AMERIOAN AGRIOUL- 
TURAL AND HOUSEHOLD WEEKLY 
for Town and Country, 


for Old and Young. 
(Hstablished 1841.) 


PEE IN DSCERDENT 





meer, wi Tr @ Duster at 

to ore eaf” ani peroe-tist sent free. Also i 
a of the Courts taining the Birdsell Pai 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’E’G CO., South Bend, ra. 


STOVES AND FURNACES. 


gunbined wiih Winekr and Huller nd 





AGRICULTURE, HURTIOCULTU RE, 
STOCK-RAISING, etc. 

Being published weekly. the more progressive 
factsin practical  Aastoueege and Agricultural Sci- 
ence are grasped by an efficient editoria! Sesto and 
eee, placed before its readers in the most at- 

ractive and readable form. 

ITS LIVE-STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


A greater amount of reliable Live-Stock intelli- 
gence is given in its columns during the year than 
in any other publication. 


ITS VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


Repeodes to be thoroughly reliable and most prac- 

tical. All qeeries by subscribers are promptly, cheer- 
fully, and fully answered by one of the most accom- 
plis ed veterinarians in the United States, under 
whose direction this department is conducted. 


HOUSEHOLD and GOOD HEALTA. 
Weekly articles in each of these departmen 
ee ares for this paper, form a peoumiions 
ITS MARKET REPORTS, 


ine!udin jave-roch, Grain, and Genera! Markets, 


are carefully prepared by a special reporter up to the 
hour of going to press. 


THE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 
will be in the future, as in the past, to make every de- 
ractical taleat 


everywhere to organize Clubs and to whom canvass- 

ing outfit will be Yarnished free upon application to 

PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38S South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


wEVOE’S 


® 
aa t - 
Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and insurance Cos, 
generally. Free from all faultsin burning. THE 
MANUFACTLURING CO., Sous PROPRIE- 
TORS, 80) BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 











Harrison’s Mills, ri Improved. 


w Standard Flouring 
ain, New Standard Corn 






Capacity of Leng = 
2 to 12 bus. h 
ity of Light 20 ineh 
il]l,6v0 40 bus. per hour. 
Wholesome Bread, Fine 


: describing the Harrison 
System, address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


sa MILL FOR re PEOME. 














BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Ones,c7 YHRPIY Suitable or Coal or Wood. 
BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 


apse Eawortel esgorn) romarkent, tar 
e onom universal sat- 
fafaction; have no bolted 4 fointe; are free from 


ra etc. Have 
a aterecs ctive and practical improvements 


never before 
a. ¥- RA for family or hotel use, Fires 


Send fee Tscaieas before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices. 


Bramhall, Deane & Co, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane’s French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Irom Furnaces, 
&enm. Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 











MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


those celeb d Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES etc. Price-List and ulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE M4. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
— ett oUuuned "heh rs and 


CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BEL proved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues Trees "No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, Bc 
Manufacture a superior a x. 
Special attention given to C i BELLS., 

















ba HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and badily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any hind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test “ upward of thirty years, ana 
are protected b atters-Patent in all t 

rincipal countries of the world. The. wens 

ecreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 
ia, and elsewhére —and 
the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and a known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 

iseased condition? Are you sufferin m 





ill-health i y of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, het upon a — Peas 
ous, chronic unctional disease? 


teel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, Zod 
lack the . pawse of will and action? Are you 
su oss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, sirsamend blood in the head, feel listless 
= ing, unfit for business or Jleasure, D 
ect to fits of ay ene a re your Kid- 
oe 8, L aemach,@ , in a disordered con- 
aie on? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
@ or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self haseaned with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless nights, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, pitation of the heart, bash- 
onan na ag: oe Dot idens, aversion toacciety, 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent, s 7” toms? Thousands of 
young men, the m -aged, and even the 
old, suffer from dertaie and physica) debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
Woieety or n ey prolong their sufferings. 
en, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and appiness when there 
is at band a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
pyavinding testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DesCRIPrIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts,, CINCINNATI, 0. 











hay” Avoid ‘Seine appliances claiming elec= 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 





aad perme 

made entirely of iron 

* a set up and 
to two days time. 





CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Pure Bone Superphesphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
Kew v2 , r) Gj 
omarermere and Dealers are invited to send for 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





It is prompt, active, ona yyy Twelve years’ 
successful use shown it to be Very 7 ink 
est Quality. - moderate. , and 2! 


ard ranteed. For r 
sae are MARCUM Se BAR 


UFF, Langsingburg, N. Y, 


BUCKEYE BELL Capyer and in 

Bells of Pure 

for ey ~ Ne iene 
Alarms, Farms, ete, FOLLY 

WARR. 


rr, ED. Catal 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & T Cineinnati, 


MEDICAL 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients o of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, 
refreshing, and invigorating beverage, allaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water, natural or artificial, 


and is exactly the thing to mix with wines, liquors, 
or flavoring syrups. Lt is crystal clear, bright, color- 
less,and sparkling. Allits ingredients are chem- 
ao J \onae It retains the gas as lopgas any natural 


35 UNION SQUARE. 


Cancer 


Dr. K’NGSLEY, who has 
Mant ats EMERY Aeneas 
ousands persons: t vred of this mu 
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33 
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disease, 
. ving witnes f os wond 
Gillis teeowtad ions from a terrible and unt jos 


the poor 
rite for a circular, gi particulars. A 








W. J. P. KINGSLEY, m.i., Rome, N. ¥, 


TRUSSES. 
DR. S. C. KRAM, 


N. W. cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, O., 
manufactures the * SURE CURE TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TR oe The best made. Testimonials at 
office of ‘* Complete Cures ”’ in three months’ time. 

rr Send ‘stainp for circular. 


CIGAR ETTES forCATARRH, 
ASTHMA, COLD IN THE HBAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 

A vegetable compound of the best 
known remedies. A pieasunt smoke. 
Aids digestion. Makes the breath 
sweet. Oontains no Tobacoo. Con- 
ee and always ready. gy 

ended b ie ect - 
gop mea bse the ost SIMPI, SURCTIVE. 


e 41. 
“ae my 















THIS NEW 


Pa ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad di from all 
reac al 


and night, and 


Truss’ Co. Seale Teg reed ana 


icago, Ul, 
a af 
OELLULOID TRUSS 


' Never Kusts, Never Breaks, 










Never Wears hays Used 
» bee ae ng. 
The most perfect Truss for 
relief ai iT cure of Hernia. 
MAN’S 


9Annex Tree Dep’t, 
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The Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


523 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 Numbers(6 mos. ), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
75 


13 “ (8 mos.), “ 

4 “ (lmonth), “ al 35 
2 “ @ weeks), ” “ 20 
1 Number (1 week) “ ? 160 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, “ 3.50 
53 - after 6 months, ° 4.00 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtuall 

an absolute protection ged to losses by mail, an 

all Post to register letters when- 


PAP are Soobes until an explicit order is 
received by the revit for their = 
and antil pavmensoe all arrearages is made, as re- 


quired by la’ 
on os ontered on the subscription books without 
the mone via parence. 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested = note 
@ ex DO: eir subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensu year, with or without 


THD RUOHTET rx : is @ sufficl 1 
@ paper isa lent receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEI for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket or attached to to the paper, which chan 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt wil! be sent he mail, 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our —_ Le laatce to receive subscriptions 


and adve 
Address “THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a mene regularly from the 
fice— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether ae oo subscribed — not—is responsible 
for the paymen 
aaa a person oreue bis poowr discontinued, he 
it pay all arrearages, or the ame may con- 
tinue to send it u payment \s mos, and collect the 
whole amount, w. the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the geebomes, or 
removing, and leaving them unca sled 0 proma 
facte evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION, 
(14 lines w the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Oxstnary Advertisements. ‘Last zaps Business ~— 








BORO. os sédcccncghases oc.) Ltime............., 
4 times one month). .70c. ‘times ‘one month).. 
2B three mon 660. |13 three mon aj'a00 
6 “ 6 . 8 { 
@ "“ (twelve “ 50c.\52 “ (twelve “* ‘ies 
“4 ILLUSTRATED run deneesnrneenentee 
4 times’ (one month).:..: 
B three mon 
% six 
LS aad twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S nopoms were ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


» RACH TIM 
FINANCIAL POE nn, ‘ane Seuhacs PER AGATE 


— NOTIORS..,......... FirTy Cents Linx. 


GES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
oy ver the Twenty-five conte a line. 
yy oa ‘or —— taust be made in advence 
letters 


dress all 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-8. Bex S7N7 Wew York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1870. 


Pzrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named m addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tam InpE- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 





premiums, postage paid. re 
Agriculturist ..............00+0+.81 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly.............+++ - 350 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............250 380 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok........ mate 26 
Harper’s Magazine......... coeeee 350) =— 4. 00 
Harper’s Weekly...........++0e++ 850 400 
Harper’s Bazar.........-seeeeeeee 350 400 
Home Jourmal........---eeseeees 175 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

WIUEE). . cv cccccccceccscecece 115 1 30 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal... 3 50 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 8350 400 
Littell’s Living Age............+- 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 


St. Nicholas Magazine............270 800 
Seribner’s Monthly...............350 40 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 38 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly), 

po poet ered ictieliecss 2 WH 8 
The Nursery (new subs.).. -130 1650 
ae et Christian Weenly. 2 2 2 50 


50 

Eclectic M ne eeecee caccccccse & 
Waverle: y woosccesccesce 4 OD 
Whitney’s Mitsteal ¢ Guest........ ‘ 
“ Wide may eng 
Magazine for Young People. . 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 
Christian at Work............... 
The Nation.......0.+--ssceess0ee 
Rural New Yorker............... 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 


werner 


Arthur's Illustrated Home Mag- 





2 eCHrnwmenreaewm KUMNmanrn~ 
S Sasssss S88Seseq 


2 BeRSsse S 


2 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)....2 
2 


\ PPP eeeeeeeee Stir tr) 








7 b 
BURT’S SHOES. 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ask for BURT'S SHOES, and notice 
the amp on the sole ry lining, 
bearing the name of Ec win C, Burt 
tn ful Such goods are genuine 
and warrauted. Bend to 


—.D. BURT @ CO., 
4587 Faltee &t., 
Breokiyn, N. Y., 
who are his Sp-°cial A apts. 
for their Illustrate 
alogue and Price-List. 
Goods for- 
warded by mail 





















FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTURERS. 


“end fer Directions 
fer Self-Meas- 
erement. 







proved Open 
Prent and New 
Open Back. Patented 
August i7th, 1875. 








The New Deuble-Seam Bosom, w 
prevent catéing on side. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 








Wedding Reseptioss. Parties Dirners, etc. sup- 
lied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices. Crarlotte 49 Russe. Oysters. 
Jellied Game Pvrramids, Mettoes, 
Brisal and Faucy Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 


RE! IABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


FINE HATS, 


SLLK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at tanufacturers’ Prices. 


J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St... N.Y. 


RACK FT WORKERS SUPPLIES. 
BRACKET PLANES, 25 cents each. 
BRACKE! SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by m-t!. Send stamp for new design Cir- 
cular and Eripe- List. Sorrento Woods for scroil 
Sawing, GEOKGE M,. WAV & OO Hartfero, Cone, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


BOOK-MAKERS, 


NO. 14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our Book-bindery is MOST COMPLETE IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. Handsome und expensive EMBLEM- 
ATIC DESIGNS for ail the lesding subscription works, 
inciuding tre ART JOURNAL, ART TREASURES or 
ENGLAND, Knight's Imperial Shakespeare, Moet 
of Eurepean Art Masterpieces of the Centennial 
bition, Gutzot’s History of France and Engiand, Paes 
TURESQUE WORLD, etc. 

Lt you desire to save money, serd your bindings 
directto us. Wechargeno fabulous er fancy prices 
for our work. 

Knight's large foMo Shakespear >, 56-part edition, 
bound in rea: Turkey Mverocco, extra tollt, $8.00 per 
vol Al) other seriai publications in like proportion, 
Vur ref rence can be eusily learned from « record of 
over 4) YEARS OF ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. Our aint 
is to please and to give honesc work at only a reason- 
able price. Liberal terms to ag nts and canvassers. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


publishers of THE HISTORY OF gon 
se". By Rev. Juhn Dowling. D.D. Royal a 

‘ieth. 80 pages. Prufusely illustrated. 10°, 

} ater is a book tndispensabieto the tiprary of every 
rotes'ant. 

LIVES oF Tay CLERGY OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. Royal 8vo. Cioth, Hana- 
sumely illustraved with steel-plate engravings, und 
embracing 200 biographies of eminent men of all 

nominations. Price, $4.00. 


The Scientific Farmer, 
A TRUE FARMER’S PAPER. 


Devoted to improvement in farming and of the 
farmer. It treats farming as a business, and, as the 
most successful business men are those who 
thoroughly understand their work, so it is forthe 
benefit of farmers to combine intelligence with 
farming and know the ways that are used to farm 
for profit. 








FOR THE LADIEs. 


Among its other departments, it treats of the cul- 
ture of flowers for the garden and bouse and other 
subjects that make home interesting. 

Sample copies, 10 cts. Subscription, $1.00 per year, 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM 8T., Boston. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, QUARTO, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Family News- 
paper in New England. Edited with special refer- 
ence to the variea tastes and r quirements of the 
home circle. Alithe foreign and local news pub- 
lished promptly. 


Weekly Tranecript, #10 per annum, in advance. 





é copies to one address) $7.50 per 
annum in advance. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
A large, new, 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY handsomely 


strated monthly, devoted t» Poultry, Pigeons, 
a Rabbits and other pets. Ever clalt 
treated practically and scien: ifically. J. Fe. FERRIS, 
Kiditor, aided by a score of the best writers in the 
ame y 32 large quarto pages, printed Aoe beautiful 
tinted book piper. Subscription paly One lar per 
year { mp ie copies twelve cents. Overtising ten 
Bente pr ilae. Address yeaa is PUBLISH- 
- Albany, N. ¥. 





rHeE Sevoees Meet. 


THE REW YORK SUN FOR 15879. 


—— 


THE SUN will be printed every day ya 


uring the 
to come. its purpose and method will be the les 
as in the part—t> presentall the sews in a readable 
ohepe on to pls ¢ truch, though me pace ama: 
TH been, is, and wiil continue 
penton d of qvocpeody and preesthine cave 
and iis own convictions of duty at is ‘Es 
elicy which an honest newspaper need have 
s the policy which ha« won for thie newspaper the 
confidence and friendship of a wider constituency 
thee was ever enjoyed by any other jour- 


e 

aga'nst ibe t does a take 
ite cue from Fwy ~~ R- of — pol tician or po- 
re cal organization. It gives ite support unreserved- 
7 bd mn men or measures are in agreement with 
the Constitution and with the principles upon which 
this republic was founded for the people. en- 
ever the Constiiution and constitutional principles 





remains—it 8; 
fi “Phat is THE ‘sun's idea of jepend- 
ence. In this res ect there will be no change in its 
programme for | 

THE SUN has fairly earned the hearty hutred of 
rascals, frauds,and bambegs of all sorts and sizes. It 
hopes to de-erve that hatred not less in the year 1879 
than in 1578, 1877, or any year gone by. THE SUN is 
printed forthe men and women of to-day, 
conser is chiefly with the affuirs of to-dav. 

bo'h the disposition and the ao: lity to aff rd its read- 
ers the promptest, fullest,and most accurate inteill- 
gence of whatever in the wide worla is worth atten- 
tion. To this end the resources belonging to well- 
established prosperity will be liberaliy employed. 

‘The present disjointed condition of parties in this 
country and the uncertuinty of the future lend an 
extra rdivary significance (0 the events or the com- 
ing year. TO present with accuracy and clearn+ssthe 
exact situation in each of its varying phases and to 

expound. accor. ing to its well-known methods. the 
principles that should guide us through thelabsrinih 
will be an important part of THE SUN'S work tor 1874. 

We have the means of mating THE SUN, as a polit- 
ical, a literary, and a general newspaper. more enter- 
taining and more usefal than ever before; and we 
meun to apply them freely 

Our rates of subscription remain unchanged. For 
the DAILY SUN, a foor pee sheet of twenty-eight 
columns. the price by mail, postpaid, is 45 cents « 
month, or $6 450 a year; or, including the Sunday 

paper, an eight-page sheet, of fifty-six columns, the 
—— is ©5 cents a month, or 87 70 a year, postage 
ar ue Sunday edition of THe Sun is also furnished 
separately at $1.20 4 [ore Posw@ogpaid. The SUN- 
DAY SUN, 1n addition to the cur oenews. resents 
a most entertaiving and instructi¥é body of literary 
and mise-llancous mat er, in bulk twice as great 
and in value not inferior to that of the best monthly 
mayazir es of the day, at one-tenth of their cost, 

The WEEKLY SUN is gpeecially adapted for those 
who do not take a New York daily paper. The news 
of the week is fully presented, its market reports are 
furnished to the latest moment, and its agric eaivara’ 
departm nt, edited with great care and ability, is 
unsu;passed, The WEEKLY yw & Nay 44 ra 
aon by more farmers than ap 
lished. A choice story. with outer euretally Prepared 
miscellany. appears ip each issue ekly pro- 
tects its read«ra by ba cae its steer cane columns 
avainst frauds ard h ugs, and furnishes more 
wood matter for less money than can be obtained 
from any ether source. 

The price of the WEEKLY 8UN, eight pages, fifty- 
six columns, is $' a year, postage paid ‘or clubs 
yy ten 1 spenael $10 we will send an extra copy free, 


Addre ENGLAND 
Publisher of Tax BUN, New York Oty. 


PATENTS, 


In connection with the publication of 
the Scientific American, we continue to act 
as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. In this line of business we 
have had thirty-four years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American, This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation, 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores 
and news. offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent?—The quick- 
est and best way to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, without expense, is to write to us 
(Munn & Co.) describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get 
the idea. We will immediately answer 
and give the necessary instructions. For 
this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions, Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50 cents in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY Times for three months. The oldest, 
largest, and best newspaper {fo the best state in the 
Union. Everything of interest in regard to Kansas. 





D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





IOWA If you want to know all about her, sub- 
escribe for the BURLINGTON GAe 
ZETTE. Weekly Edition, ONE DOLLAR! in ad- 
vance. lf you want to reach her people, advertise 
in it. The oldest journal in the state and largest 
sworn circulation of any Democratic paper. Daily, 
Semi-Weekly, and Weekly editions. Published at 
the Metropolis and Commercial Center. 
Address 


THE GAZETTE, 





















ESTA BLIGHED 1850. BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 


eLoUGH & WARREN ORGANS 





~ Instrument Fully 
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CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternational Exhibition, but having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
BY THE WORLD'S BEST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


THE BOREL ANO COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the .reatest superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus insuring an acourate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. have made a still fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the [mproved B, and C. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative werits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufactare, Cun @ country that has made watches for the past Two 
‘Hundred years be ignored? Give tne Borel & Courvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 


{7 MAIDEN LANE, 
Sole Agents for the United States 


AWFUL SACRIFICE. 


Tut GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, having retired from business, 
ave placed on the market all their unsold Machines. The subscriber has made arrangements 
whereby he can offer the 


Grover «& Baker 


(Nos. 22 and 23 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, WITH COVER, 


FOR $15.00! 
(FORMER PRICE $65.00), delivered at any Express or Freight Officein New York City Free. 
A GENUINE 


Grover & Daker 
Sxuwinea MacHINE, 

















esont3 tie moechine 
| with the box cover off. 


Th's encraving exactly 


rep. 





Shows Machine with Cover on. 


Shows Machine with Cover off. 
Each Machi 


1a 


is furnished, without extra charge, with three H 8, one one Friller, one 
Quilting Gauge, one Needle Gauge, one Gauge and Screw, one Embroidery Plate, one dozen Assorted 
Niedles, one Screw- Driver, one Oil-Can, and One Book of Instructions. 

No better Machine at any price. Will do everything that any machiue will do,and more than some 
others. All the attachments and an entirely new machine. Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory. 











gay? In case of breakage, extra parts of these Machines ean be had at any time, for years, 
ef the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 


[a¥~ Ae there are but a few hundreds of these Machines left, early remittance is desirable, 
as the supply will soon be exhausted, and no more will ever be made. 


Refers by permission to Toe INDEPENDENT. Address 
Orrice or “ THe IxDEPENDENT,” H. s. CHANDLER, 
Hoy OF8 Byendwen: P.-0. Box 2787, New York. 





THE LNDEPENDENT Paass, Nos. 3] 4xD 33 Ross Braet 

































































































